CHAPTER ONE 


THE CITY 


Gairo’s architectural monuments tank among hurnan- 
ity’s great achievements Recognizing that their préser- 
vation is a maltet of importance to the whole world, 
UNESCO has listed the Egyptian capital as one of the 
“Cities of Human Heritage.” Such récognition is well 
justified, for few cities on earth display such a dense 
concentration of histoiic architectural treasures as does 
Cairo 

This concentration reflects the political situation of 
Islande Egypt, which never hacl another capital outside 
the space occupied by the city we now call Caiio. His- 
torians describe a sériés of capital cities — al-Fustàt, al- 
c Askar, al-Qatah 0 and al-Qâhira— but ail of these were 
within sight of one another and eventually became a 
single city Cairo has been the uninterrupfed center ol 
powet in Egypt since the year 641 

Continuons, centralized power in one area distin- 
guishes Egypt front other Islande nations such as Syria, 
Iraq, Anatolia, Andalusia, and Persia, where different 
cities vied for supremacy in different epochs, sometimes 
sinrultaneously Muslirn Egypt was ruled from a single 
site, the area between the mosque of c Amr in the south 
and Bàb al-Nasr and Bâb al-Fîitülj to the north Out- 
side this area very few médiéval buildings of interest 
hâve survived, while within il, a large nurnber of 
Egypt’s médiéval and post-medieval monuments still 
stand, witnesses to more tlran eleven centuries of 
history 

Al-Fustât, ac-'Askar, al-QatâY 

What we today call Cairo, or al-Qâhira, is an 
agglomération of four cities founded within the area. 
The name al-Qâhira did not exisl until the last of these 
was created in 969 as capital of Egypt under the 
Fatimids Before this city came a succession of capitals 
beginning with al-Fustât (641), the Abbasid foundation 
of ai- c Askar (750), and the Tulunid establishment of al- 
Qatâ’d (870) 

Al-Fustât was iounded as the capital of Egypt just 
alter the Arab conquest of Egypt Ils location was a 
strategie decision by lhe Galiph c Umat Ibn al-Khattàb 


in Médina, for although Alexandria was capital of 
Egypt at the time of lhe conquest, the Caliph preferred 
to settle his troops in an area less remote from the Ara- 
bian Peninsula 'Amr Ibn al- c Às, commander of the 
Caliph’s troops in Egypt, thus abandoned his plans to 
settle in the former capital on the Mediterranean The 
new capital, at the apex of the Nile Delta, was strate- 
gically situated near the Roman fortress town of 
Babylon. This site, at the junction of Upper and Lower 
Egypt , allowed easy communication with the Arabian 
Peninsula without Crossing the Nile and its Delta 
branches c Amr Ibn al-'Âs redug the ancient canal con- 
necting the Nile with the Red Sea, further facilitating 
communication with the Caliphate in the Hejaz Al- 
Fustât soon eclipsed Alexandria as the commercial and 
industrial center of Egypt, receiving goods from Upper 
and Lower Egypt and from the Mediterranean at its 
Nile port. In the ninth century, however, the Khalîj or 
carrai connecting the Nile with the Red Sea was par- 
tially filled in, and ail that was left was a pond southeast 
ofthe Delta called Birkat al-Hâjj, the First station on the 
caravan road to Mecca. 

Al-Fustât was typical of the garrison cities estab- 
iished in the eaily days of the Arab conquesls. Like 
Kufa and Basra in Iraq and Qayrawan in Tunisia, it 
was an unplanned agglomération that later erystallized 
into true urban forrn. At the center of al-Fustât was the 
mosque oi 'Amr, a simple construction lor the religious 
needs of the troops and, adjacent to it, the com- 
mander’s house. The mosque overlooked the Nile, 
whose channel was much doser to it lhan it is now Al- 
Fustàt was originally divided into distinct quarters 
occupied by the various tribes of the conquering army 
This garrison gradually developed into a large town 
engulfing the town of Babylon arouncl the Roman 
fortress 

Al-Fustât acquired its lîrst satellite city after the 
Abbasids overthrew the Umayyad Caliphate of Da- 
mascus in 750 and established their new capital at 
Baghdad In order to reinforce their grip on the. Egyp- 
tian province, the new rulers immediately sent troops 
and founded a new capital, al- c Askar (“the soldiers”), 
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with a new mosque and governor’s palace, to the north- 
east ol al-Fustât. Despite the foundation of this satellite 
city, al-Fustât continued for some time to be the 
administrative and commercial center ln the following 
period, the two communities of al-Fustât and al- c Askar 
fused into a larger city designated simply as al-Fustât, 
stretching to the Nile in the west and to the foot of the 
Muqattam hill to the east and north The Great 
Mosque of al- c Askar had already disappeared in the 
Middle Ages, and Maqrïzl, the Egyptian historian of 
the early fifteenth century, mentions it only briefly 

Following the precedent set by the Abbasids in 
founding al- c Askar, later dynasties created for thein- 
selves new seats of power, each farther to the northeast, 
farther inland, and each more grandiose than the last. 
Ahtnad Ibn Tülün, sent to Egypt in 868 as the Abbasid 
Calipb’s governot, soon asserted his independence, 
founding a new ruling dynasly (868-905) and a new 
capital, al-Qa{â 3 i c (“the wards”), northeast of the 
Fustàt-al- < ’Askar complex The new city, standing on 
higher ground than al- c Askar, on the hill called Jabal 
Yashkut, the area today including the mosque of Ibn 
Tülün and the foot of the Citadel, was remote from the 
commercial and industrial center of al-Fusfât and its 
busy port. It was celebrated as a magnificent pleasure 
city, especially urider the reign of Ibn Tûlün’s son 
Khurnârawayh. 

Ibn Tülün constructed a grand palace with vast 
gardens and a menagerie, as well as a hippodrome for 
horse races, polo, and other chivalric gaines The 
hippodrome had a spécial triple gâte, where Ibn Tülün 
entered alone through the middle arch flanked by his 
soldiers matching through the side arches. The Gâte of 
Lions, another ol the hippodrome’s entrances, was sur- 
mounted by two lions in stucco and a belvedete or 
gallery for the ruler. 

Ibn Tülün’s son Khumâtawayh embellished the 
Works of his falher in many ways He furnished one of 
his belvederes, the Golden House, with statues of 
women painted and adorned with jewelry, representing 
his slaves and singers. Khurnârawayh took spécial care 
of the garden of rare flowers and trees Tree trunks 
were coated with gilded copper from which pipes 
triclded water into canals and fountains to irrigate the 
garden, and nearby was an aviary with singing birds 
Most remarkable was a pool of mercury, whete 
Khurnârawayh, an insomniac, lay on an air matlress 
trying to rock himself to sleep. The entire complex, 
with its gardens, huge stables and menagerie of wild 
animais, did not overlook the Nile but rather the Birkat 


al-Fïl, a large pond connected to the Khalij. In the sur- 
rounding area, luxury markets soon sprang up to serve 
the tastes of officers and notables 

The Tulunid âge with ail its luxurious trappings 
came to an end in 905 when the Abbasid troops once 
again marched on Egypt, this time to reeslablish order 
and replace the dynasty whose sovereigrîs had lived so 
sumptuously During this campaign, the entire city of 
al-Qatâ :> i c was razed to the ground except for Ibn 
Tülün’s aqueduct and his mosque, the oldest mosque 
in Egypt surviving in its original form 

Al-Qahira 

The fourth palatial satellite city was born with the 
conquest of Egypt by the Fatimids, an Ismâ c ïlï Shï c a 
dynasty originating in North Africa The fourth Fati- 
mid Caliph, al-Mu c izz li-Dïn Allah, with his general 
Jawhar al-Siqillî, overthrew the Ikh shidids who had 
ruled Egypt between 934 and 969. Egypt’s status rose 
with that of its conquerors, it became the seat of a 
Galiphate 

Jawhar accordingly began construction on the walls 
which were to enclose the new caliphal résidence Al- 
Mucizz first named the site al-Mançüriyya after his 
father, the Caliph al-Mançür, but four years latei 
renamed it al-Qahira (The Victorious) after al-Qâhir, 
the planet Mars, in ascendance when the signal was 
given to break ground for the new capital The new 
construction was complefed in 971, with quarters for 
the various ethnie groups composing the Fatimid army 4 
Greeks, other Europeans, Armenians, Berbers, 
Sudanese, and Tutks. 

Facing a huge esplanade for cérémonial activities, 
the palace complex of the Caliph stood midway along 
the artery that eut the city into two unequal parts on an 
approximate north-south axis. The résidences occupied 
the heart of the new impérial city into which the Caliph 
al-Mu c izz made his triumphal entry in 974, 

The Two Cities 

Under the Fatimids, al-Qahira became the seat of 
power, a cérémonial, residential center where the 
Caliph dwelt with his court and army, but al-Fustât 
temained the productive and économie center of Egypt. 
The olcîer city, by that time called simply Miçt, had 
grown into a flourishing metropolis. Travelers visiting 
it from the tenth to the inid-eleventh centuries reported 
that it competed in grandeur and prosperity with the 
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greatest Islande ciliés of the lime. Al-Muqaddasï in the 
tenth century described the highrise buildings of al- 
Fustât as resembling minarets. Aecording to Nâsirî 
Khusraw, a Persian traveler of the early eleventh cen- 
tury, some of these buildings climbed as high as iour- 
teen stories up to roof gardens complété with ox-drawn 
water wheels for irrigating them Kliusraw dedicates 
long descriptive passages to the city’s thriving markets, 
and finally confesses, “I hâve seen so mue h wealth in 
al-Fustât that if I tried to list or desetibe it, my words 
would not be believed I found i t impossible to count or 
estimate it ” 

Recent excavations at al-Fustât hâve corroborated 
some of these conlemporary descriptions Eyewitnesses 
wrote that in the densest part of the city, around the 
mosque of c Amr, merchants displayed goods from ail 
over the world Excavations hâve revealed Clhinese 
wares of the most refined quality that found their way 


to al-h'ustât. The digs hâve also revealed considérable 
sophistication below the Street level The intrieate 
sewerage System took advantage of differing altitudes of 
al-Fustât’s terrain to distribute water and eliminate 
wastes Aecording to other visitors’ accounts, al-Fustât 
also suffered, for ail its glory and sophistication, from 
problems familial to the inhabitants of modem cities 
The physician Ibn Riçlwân (d. 1068) thought the streets 
were too narrow for their high buildings. The hills to 
the east and north prevented proper ventilation of the 
city so that the stagnant air became polluted, particu- 
larly with smoke from the furnaces of a multitude of 
steam baths Deacl animais thrown into the Nile con- 
taminated the drinking watet , and the congestion and 
dilapidation of the heart of al-Fustât shocked some 
visitors In the twelfth century Ibn Stt c ïd from Seville 
notecf that the mosque of c Amr had fallen victirn to a 
trafile problem The monument, its premises crowded 
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PI 2 Southern Gairo and the cemetery (Roberts) 


with wotrien, children and peddlers and ils walls 
covered with graffiti, servcd the city’s population as a 
short-cut between two streets 

Al-Qâhha, on the other hand, stood high above the 
problems of the mother city Nâsirî Khusraw, describ- 
ing the Fatimid Caliph’s city, refers to mansions and 
gardens of incredible beauty Of the palace oomplex, 
doininating the cerner of town like a mountain, he 
writes: 

I saw a sériés of buildings, terraces and rooms There were 
twelve adjoining pavilions, ail of them squaie in shape 
There was a throne in one of them that took up the entire 
width of the room Three of its sides were made of gold 
on which were hunting scenes depicting liciers racing their 
hoises and otlier subjects, thete wete also inscriptions 
wtitlen in beautiful characters The rugs and hangings 
were Greek satin and moire woven preeisely to fît the spot 
wliere they were to be placed A balustrade of golden lat- 
tice work surrounded the throne, whose beauty défiés ail 
description Behind the throne were steps of silvei 1 saw 
a tiee that looked like an orange tree, whose blanches, 
leaves and fruits were made of sugar. A thousand statu- 
ettes and figurines also made of sugar were also placed 
there 

A Ftench ambassador to Cairo, speaking of the 
palace in 1167, mentions floors of colored marble, 
grouted with gold, and a courtyard surrounded by 
magnificent colonnaded porticos. Water front a central 
fountain trickled through gold and silver pipes into 
channels and pools. There was a menagerie and an 
aviary fïlled with exotically colored birds from ail over 
the world Long passages of Maqrlzï’s account tell of 
the different treasure halls of the Fatimid palaces and 
an acadenty with a vast libraty 


These accounts imply that by the end of the eleventh 
century, Egypf’s two symbiotic capitals, Misr and al- 
Qâhira, physically manifested the séparation between 
the indigenous people and the ruling elite The largei 
one, Misr, suppôt ted the productive and mercantile 
population, while al-Qâhira was inhabitée! exclusively 
by the foreign rulers and their entourage Commoners 
employed in the royal city returned to al-Fustât (Misr) 
at the. end of the working day. Each city had a port. 
That of al-Fustât was close to its markets, while al- 
Maqs ox Umrn Dunayn (the pre-Islamic village of Tan- 
dunias) harbored the Fatimid fleet. This situation, 
howevet , did not survive the next century 

In the twelfth century a sériés of natural catas- 
trophes, plague followed by famine and a violent earth- 
quake, severely depopulated al-Fustât and arrested its 
development. Al-Qatâh'-, on the northern outskirts, 
had not recovered from its destruction by Abbasid 
troops The Fatimid vizier Badr al-Jamâlï, responding 
to the situation, permitted the transfer of some markets 
to al-Qâhira and allowed wealthy citizens to build new 
houses in the formerly exclusive city. Al-Fustât was 
thus already in décliné when the French King Amaury 
(Amalric) and his Crusaders came from Jérusalem to 
attack Egypt Nür al-Dîn of Syria sent his armies to aid 
the Fatimids, and the Muslim troops, led by Shïrküh 
and his nephew $alâh al-Dîn, fought the Crusaders 
lrom 1164 to 1169 During these campaigns the 
Fatimid vizier Shawàr is reported to bave ordered the 
burning of al-Fustât to stop the invadeis After his vic- 
fory over the F'ranks, Salâh al-Dîn became vizier under 
the last Fatimid Caliph, whom he overthrew in 1171, 
reeslablishing the supremacy of the Sunni Caliphate of 
Baghdad and ending two centuries of Ismâ c ïlï Shi c ite 
rule in Egypt 

These upheavals Consolidated changes already in 
progress. Once opened to whoever wished to live there, 
al-Qâhira cornpletely eclipsed al-Fustât. The suburbs of 
the oldei city had decayed, leaving large empty spaces 
between al-Fustât and al-Qâhira. Salâh al-Dîn set out 
to enclose both cities and the intervening areas within 
one long set of walls. Lfndaunted by the enormity of the 
task, he also intended his wall to extend westward 
across the Khalîj to include the port of al-Maqs, and 
eastward to al-Muqattam, where he began his Citadel 
in the Syrian tradition of hilltop fortifications. Fie died 
before these projects were completed, and the walls of 
Cairo were never continued. The Citadel, however, 
designed not only as a fortress but also as the résidence 
ol sultans, was enlarged and embellished with new 
buildings throughout its history. 
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PI 3 Ninetcenth century houses along thc canal of Cairo 
(Coste) 


The Outskirts 

The city expanded on ail sides undei subséquent 
rulers. Under the Mamluks there was extensive devel- 
opment along the road leading from Bâb Zuwayla to 
(he Citadel and its royal palaces Natural forces played 
a part as well. The Nile’s course shifted to the west in 
the fourteenth century, transforming the island of 
Bülàq into a pott on the eastern bank and leaving al- 
Maqs, which Salàh al-Dîn had planned to fortify, far 
inland. On the eastern edge of al-Qâhira the cemetery 
founded by al-Nâsir Muhammad, like that ol Fustât 
farther to the south, expanded into the desert and soon 
became the site of important religious foundations 

The Khalîj, which lor centuries had formed the 
western border of the city, fed a nutnber of ponds in the 
western, northern and Southern outskirts The Nile 
flooded these ponds in summer, leaving their beds 
green with végétation when the waters receded The 
beauty of these ponds made them the summer tesorts 
of Cairenes, and many princely résidences were built 
near them, particularly the Birkat al-Fîl in the south. 
The pond of Azbakiyya came into vogue during the late 
Mamluk petiod and remained fashionable under the 
Ottomans Orchards and pleasure buildings on the 
western bank of the Khalîj gradually gave way to 
urbanization during the Ottoman period (1517-1914), 
as the city’s northern areas expanded toward the Nile 


The Names of Cairo 

The word Cairo is dérivée! from the Arabie al- 
Qâhira, which is not, however, the name c.ommonly 
used by Egyptians to designate their capital. They hâve 
always called it Masr (the popular form of Misr, mean- 
ing Egypt) Al-Qâhira is the official term used in writ- 
ten Arabie today 

Egyptian médiéval historians make a clear distinc- 
tion between Misr and Al-Qâhira Al-Qâhira is the 
name of that part of the capital established in 969 by the 
Fatimid dynasty as its residential city Misr is the 
abbreviation of Fustât-Misr, or Fustât of Egypt, desig- 
nating the First Muslitn capital of Flgypt founded by the 
Arab general c Amr Ibn al- c Às in 641-42. 

There are two interprétations of the word Fustât. 
While European scholars usually dérivé it from the 
Greek and Latin fossatum meaning trench, which could 
be a pre-Islamic local toponym, Arab scholars prefer to 
interpret it as the Arabie fustât, meaning tent. Accord- 
ing to legend, the name originated when the Arab 
troops on their way to Alexandria left the tent of c Amr 
Ibn al- c As behind in order not to disturb a dove that 
had built a nest in it In time, people dropped the word 
al-Fustât, and the area of the early Arab foundation 
was once again known as Miçr. The term Misr was 
later extended to refer to the whole capital, composed 
of both al-Fustât and al-Qâhira. Ottoman coins from 
Egypt are inscribed, duriba fï misr, “struck in Misr”, 
and Ottoman coins always refer to the city rather than 
to the province where they were struck The mint was 
at the Citadel, in al-Qâhira. In the Ottoman period al- 
Fustât (or Misr) itself was called Misr al- c Atïqa, refer- 
ring to the part of the city today called Misr al-Qadïma, 
meaning Old Misr Many people still call it Misr 
al- c Atïqa 

The habit of calling the entire Egyptian capital 
Cairo, or al-Qâhira, was begun by Europeans who 
visited Egypt The name was reinforced by Napoléon’ s 
French scholars, who made a scholaily survey of the 
city which they called Le Kaire, translated by the 
Biitish as Cairo. Cairo’s traditional byname is Misr al- 
Mahiüsa, or Cairo, the Protected City. 

Despite its many losses, Cairo has been spared 
Wholesale dévastations by wars and other calamities, 
and today offers us a wealth of historié architecture 


CHAPTER TWO 


STYLISTIC EVOLUTION OF ISLAMIC 
ARCHITECTURE IN CAIRO 


THE FATIMID PERIOD (969-1167) 

Not before the establishment of a Caliphate in Egypt 
under the Fatirnids did an indigenous style in ait and 
architecture crystallize The mosque of Ibn Tülün, 
despite a few variations, is still a product of the 
Abbassid court art of Samarra 

While the arrivai of a new dynasty neecl not auto- 
matically bring with it a change ol style in arts and 
crafts, a new political System necessarily shapes the 
environment of (he craftsman and thus brings new 
influences to bear upon his inherited methods and 
expérience The Fatimid reigri promoted Egypt from a 
tribute-paying governorate within a Caliphate to a 
Caliphate itself, with Cairo the impérial capital 
Caiio’s new status as seat of the Fatimid Caliphate 
led to the emergence of a new, individual style The 
arts and architecture of the Fatimid period show an 
integrated use of Coptic, Byzantine and Samarran 
éléments Foreign forms in Fatimid architecture and 
décoration thus express not a provincial version of an 
impérial prototype, but a démonstration that the new 
impérial city had considérable attraction for eraftsmen 
and artists from many traditions in and outside Egypt. 

The Fatimid dynasty ruled Egypt between 969 and 
1171 They came from North Africa, where they had 
established an empire prior to their conquest of Egypt 
They were Shî c a Muslitns of the lsrnâ c îlî branch, c.laini- 
ing descent from the Prophet through his daughter 
Fâtima (hence their riame) and his son-in-law, the 
Caliph c Alï Ibn Abï Tâlib, whorn Shi c ites especially 
venerate The îhahâda, or ienet of the Muslim laith, 
“There is no God but Allah and Muhammad is the 
Prophet of Allah,” when spoken by Shirites is sup- 
plernented by the phrase, c Alî waliyyu ’llàh, “ c Ali is the 
Protected of God.” According to Shr c a doctrine, the 
only legitimate and authoritative religious leaders ate 
the imams, or descendants of c Ali through his sons from 
Fâtima, al-Hasan and al-Husayn Tlie imams, because 
of their ancestry, were considered by the Ismà c ïlïs to be 



PI 4 Trilobée! arch at Bâb Zuwayla 


divinely inspired and therefore infallible The Fatimid 
Caliphs were the imams of the community 

Under Fatimid Shl c a rule, most of the Egyptian 
population continued to be faithful to Sunnism, and 
were thus separated from their rulers by a religious bar- 
rier This religious barrier rnight explain the building 
of a certain type of shrine, such as the Fatimid 
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PI 5 The base of the dôme added by Caliph Al-Hafîz li Dln 
Allah at al-Azhar; window grill inlaid with colored glass 


mashhads, memorial foundations dedicated to descen- 
dants of the Prophet Muhammad who had died much 
earlier and most of whom had no connection with 
Egypt at ail. These shrines, such as the shrines of 
Sayyida Nafïsa, Sayyida Zaynab, and al-Husayn 
veneraled by both Shï c a and Sunni Muslims, are still 
venetated today, helped bridge the religious gap 
between rulers and subjects, and also enhanced the 
prestige of the Fatimid rulers, themselves descendants 
and relatives of the worshipped saints Memorial 
buildings of this type were not peculiar to Egypt, they 
had appeared earlier in other parts of the Muslim world 
as well 

The Fatimid Caliphs were not buried in cemeteries, 
but within the confines of their own palaces. Their 
tombs and those of their ancestors were considered as 
shrines and visited on religious and official occasions 
The outstanding architectural achievernent of the 
Fatimid Caliphs, according to travelers’ and historians’ 
acc.ounts, weie their palaces. As nothing of these hâve 
survived except written descriptions, our visual expé- 
rience of Fatimid architecture is restricted to a lew sur- 
viving shrines, mosques, and the city gates. Thougli 
limited in number, these monuments show us the gréai 
creativity of Fatimid architecture and décoration, and 
the reasons for ils long lasting influence in subséquent 
petiods 

Fatimid mosques retained the hypostyle mosque 
plan, with column-suppoited atcades surrounding a 
courtyard However, the keel arch was introduced, 
usually carried on pre-Islamic Corinthian capitals An 
Islamic type ol capital in the shape of a bell was used. 


and the shape was often repeated underneath the col- 
umn to form its base, though set upside down. The 
piers of the mosque of Ibn Tülün already had such 
capitals and bases. 

The prayer niche of a Fatimid mosque is always 
enhanced architectuially, either by a dôme above it or 
by a transept (al-Azhar and al-Hâkim hâve both), or by 
a widening of the aisle adjacent to the qibla wall 
(al-Aqmar mosque), or the aisle perpendicular to it 
(al-Sâlih Talà :) i c mosque) 

Aligning the façade of the mosque to the Street, a 
feature characteristic ol Cairene médiéval architecture, 
appears for the first time in the Fatimid period. The al- 
Aqmar mosque is the earliest extant example, and is 
also the earliest extant example ol an extensively 
decotaled mosque façade. Façade décoration with 
recesses in which Windows are placed is first seen at the 
mosque of al-Sâlih Talâ 3 i c , and the location of a 
mosque above shops was also initiated during this 
period 

Fatimid minaret shapes show a clear évolution from 
al-Juyüshî to Abü’l-Ghadanfar toward the mabkhara 
shape, a tenn meaning “incense burner,” which was 
used by Creswell to designate a rectangular shaft sup- 
porting an octagonal section with a ribbed helmet. This 
minaret shape, not, by the way, reminiscent of any 
known type of incense burner, was to bec orne typical of 
minarets for the next two centuries. 

It is known that marble was used for décoration, 
though none used in mosques lias rernained in place. 
Stucoo, wood and stone carvings display floral designs, 
aiabesques derived from Samarran and Byzantine 
motifs, and geometiic patterns Kufic inscription bands 
become increasingly ornate Window grills hâve floral 
as well as géométrie designs, and glass in stucco grills 
appeais for the fiist time, a feature that was comrnon 
from lhen on 

The Fatimid period introduced décorative features 
such as the keel-arched niche with fluted radiating 
hood, a variation on a late classic theme used widely in 
Ooptic art. This fluted niche hood tnust hâve inspired 
aichitects to build fluted dômes, a style continued in 
Mamluk architecture. The Fatimid use of inscription 
bands along the arches, however, was not continued, 
and is confined to the Fatimid period 

Although Samanan and Byzantine motifs inspired 
Fatimid décoration, these were further developecl and 
modified into a complex and less répétitive treatment, 
emphasizing accommodation to the surlace to be 
decorated 
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PI 6 Prayer niche of al-Afdal Shâhinshâh af the mosque of 
Ibn Tülün (drawing, “The Mosques of Egypf”) 


THE AYYUBID PERIOD (1171-1250) 

The Ayyubids, who adhered to (he Shâfï c T rite of 
Islamic law, allowed only une Friday mosque within an 
urban area, which explains why they did not build any 
nevv nrajoi mosques. They built instead a number of 
madrasas, of which only one lias survived Many of 
their madrasas were established in houses or palaces. 

The madrasa was an institution sponsored by 
members of the ruling class for teaching theology and 
law according to an officially approved curt ic.ulum 
Teaching in mosques was common since the beginning 
of Islamic history, but these early teaching institutions 
were private initiatives not subject to State control. The 
Shi c ites were the first to found official teaching institu- 



P1 7 The minaret of Abü’l-Ghadanfar, 1157 


fions for the propagation of their own doctrine, as at 
al-Azhar The Sunnis theiefore emulated the System, 
promoting the madrasas lo counteract Shl c a prop- 
aganda. 

In a madrasa, the student acquired a higher éduca- 
tion in law and theology to enable him to undertake 
scholarly or administrative duties He was given food, 
lodging, clothing, and even a stipend. The khanqâh 
was for the Sufis, who espoused the mystic, esoteric 
approach to religion, in which séclusion and ascetism 
played important rôles In the early khanqâh, the Sufis 
led a monastic life accoiding to theit own strict régula- 
tions and were also sponsored in the same manner as 
the students of the madrasa. 

Imam Shâfi c ï, founder of the rite known by his 
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name, who lived and died in Egypt, was especially 
revered by the Ayyubids The first inadrasa in Egypt 
was built by Salâh al-Dîn neai the tomb of Imâm 
Shâfï c ï at (he cemetety of al-Fustât. Salâh al-Dîn also 
sponsored a magnificent wooden cenotaph on the 
Imàm’s grave, still in place today Nothing of the 
madrasa has survived 

The first khanqâh of Egypt, also introduced by Salâh 
al-Dîn, was established on the premises of a Fatimid 
palace in the center of al-Qâhira It too has not sur- 
vived, but thioughout the médiéval period it was one 
of (he most important khanqâh s of Cairo Originally, 
it was exclusively for Sufis frorn outside Egypt. 


Architectuhk 

The break into the political and religious System 
introduced by Ayyubid rule in Egypt did not affect the 
arts to the same extent, although it led necessarily to 
innovations in the field ol architecture, required by the 
establishment of new forms of religious institutions 

The madtasa and the khanqâh which were both 
planned to lodge their respective communities of stu- 
dents and Sufis, were necessarily built on a plan dif- 
ferent from that of the traditional tnosque. They had to 
include living units, a kitchen, sometimes a bath, a 
réception hctll and stables which are éléments of 
domestic architeclute Thus the Twân, which historians 
mention in an earlier residential context, was adopted 
in madrasa and khanqâh architecture In its classic 
form, it was a hall open on one side and covered by a 
vault or a fiat ceiling In Cairo, early ïwâns— -Ayyubid 
and Bahri Mamluk— were vaulted; in the later 
Marnluk period they were often covered with a wooden 
ceiling At the madrasa of al-Sàlih Najm al-Dîn, two 
ïwâns lace each other across a courtyard with the living 
units on the latéral sides built on several stories At the 
end of the thirteenth century, the so-called cruciform 
plan was adopted with four unequal ïwâns framing the 
courtyard and the living quart ers occupying the corneis 
of the courtyard. 

In funerary architecture, the mausoleum of Imâm 
ShâfiT continued the shrine tradition established by the 
Fatimids, on a superlative scale and with new meaning. 
The Imâm Shâfbî dôme, like that of al-Sàlih Najm 
al-Dîn, has a feature alien to Fatimid dômes: its profile 
curves near the sptinging ol the dôme This dôme, 
however, was restored several limes, and it is possible 
that its shape was remodeled, in which case the dôme 



P) 8 Minaret base from the Ayyubid period at the shrine of 
al-Husayn 


of al-Sàlih Najm al-Dîn would be the earliest extant 
example of this type of dôme profile 

The façade of the madrasa of al-Sàlih Najm al-Dîn 
follows the pattern introduced at the mosque of al-Sàlih 
Talà 5 i c , with winciows in recessed panels along the 
whole length of the façade 

The minaret of al-Sàlih Najm al-Dîn is of the 
mabkhara type dec.orated with stalactites The earliest 
mabkhara minaret, that of Abü’l-Ghadanfar (1157), is 
without stalactites. 

There are two undated buildings attributed by 
Creswell to the late Ayyubid decade that could also 






The Minaret oj Zawiyat. al-Hunud 

One ofthese is a minaret known by its Iater désigna- 
tion as the minaret of Zawiyat al-Hunüd It is a 
mabkhata minaret which has letained more décora- 
tions than that of al-Çâlih, with lozenges and keel 
arches and more stalactites Its silhouette is more 
slender and elongated, and it therefore might well hâve 
been built around 1250, as Cteswell suggests. 


The Mausoleum oj the Abbasid Caliphs 

The other building is known as the mausoleum of the 
Abbasid Caliphs, as several Abbasid Caliphs were 
bu iied there after Sultan al-Zâhir Baybars founded a 
nominal Abbasid Caliphate in Cairo following the sack 
of Baghdad by the Mongols. It adjoins the shrine of 
Sayyida Nafïsa in the cemetery of Fustât and is 
undated 

The mausoleum includes several cenotaphs, the 
earliest of which is that of an ambassador of the 
Abbasid court named Nadia, who died in Egypt in 
1243 There are also two sons of the Mamluk Sultan al- 
Zâhir Baybars buried under the same dôme and other 
later Caliphs’ cenotaphs The cenotaphs of course do 
not date the mausoleum itself; it might be older or later 
than the tombs Creswell identifies it as having been 
built originally for Nadia, the ambassador of the 
Abbasid Caliph, in 1243 Othet arguments, such as the 
extraoidinarily lavish décoration, favor its attribution 
to Sultan al-Zâhir Baybars who would hâve built it for 
his sons in the 1260’s, especially since the enclosure in 
which the mausoleum stands axially is assigned to al- 
Zâhir Baybars. 

The mausoleum of the Abbasid Caliphs is one of the 
most finely decorated buildings of médiéval Cairo Its 
dome’s interior is covered with exquisilely carved stuc- 
co and painted medallions. It has a band of braided, 
painted Kufic script in its lower part, the only example 
in Cairene architectural décoration The architec- 


P1 9 The minaret of Zawiyat al-Hunud, ca 1250 (Depart- 
ment of Antiquities) 
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hâve been built in the First Mamluk decade In eilher 
case, they deserve some mention here, as they represent 
a further step in the évolution of Cairo atchitecture of 
the inid-thirtcenlh century 
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PI 10 Keel-arched niche at the mausoleum of the Abbasid 
Caliphs, mid-thirteenth century 


turally intetesting feature of this building, whose 
exterior is very similar to that of Shajarat al-Durr in 
keel profile and carvings, lies in the transitional zone of 
the dôme Two-tiered squinches alternating with two- 
tiered Windows resemble those at Sayyida Ruqayya, 
but here the space between squinch and Windows is 
filled with niches so that the whole octagonal zone 
appears as a ring of niches, some forming stalactite 
squinches, some pierced with windows for light, and 
others carved to match the overall composition 

If this mausoleum is laie Ayyubid as Creswell 
assumes (1242/3), this would be the first use ol this 
device, a year earlier than in al-Sâlih’s dôme (1243/4). 
This treatment of the transitional zone was subse- 
quently adopted in ail dômes with squinches. 

Décoration 

Ayyubid decoiation is quite distinct from that used 
by the Fatimids. The arabesques are more abstract and 
more intricate, to the extent that the basic design is 



PI 1 1 The transitional zone of the dôme of the Abbasid 
Caliphs, mid-thirteenth century 


concealed behind the densely carved curves very 
minutely and extremely delicately executed. Their 
basic arrangement, however, follows the usual 
geometiic rules. 

Indeed, the stuccos resemble lace, a prominent 
example being on the base of a minaret added in 1237 
to the shtine of al-Husayn whose original top has not 
survived. The décoration of Shajarat al-Durr’s dôme 
gives the same impression. Stucco window grills are no 
longer treated geometrically, arabesques are used 
instead Work in stone and wood follows the same 
trend The woodwork of the cenotaphs of Imàm ShâfdT 
and the one added to the shrine of al-Husayn (now in 
the Islande Muséum) are perhaps the most beautiful in 
Cairo’s history They are carved in deep relief in floral 
and géométrie patterns and use both Kufic and naskhï 
scripts The use of naskhï increases in Ayyubid décora- 
tion and is applied along with Kufic to decorate archi- 
tecture and other artistic objects as well Samarran and 
Byzantine styles were fully supplanted in the Ayyubid 
period by Islande decoiative art forms 
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THE BAHRI MAMLUK PERIOD (1250-1382) 

Cairo’s legacy of Bahri Mamluk monuments is for 
the art hislotian a source of both delight anrl despair 
owing to the variety of foi ms and patterns adopted 
during this period, greater by far than that found in 
later periods 

The architecture of the Bahri Mamluks is primarily 
Cairene, based on the Fatimid and Ayyubid traditions 
that evolved into an indigenous Cairo ai t without, how- 
ever, ever being closed to outside inspiration. 

Fonctions 

The tnosque of c Amr at Fustâl was the congrega- 
tional mosque of the city, which means that it was the 
mosque where the Friday sermon was held, first by 
'Arar himself, and subsequently by his successors, the 
first governors of Egypt and spiritual heads of the 
Muslim community Of course it was not the only 
mosque of the city, for there were a multitude of others 
lor the five daily prayers The congregational mosque 
was called masjid )âmi c and abieviated as jâmi c , meaning 
congregational. The ordinal y mosque was called 
masjid, which is the origin of the word “mosque” 
Today, this terminological distinction no longer exists. 

Every médiéval urban agglomération had its own 
congiegafional mosque When, however, the cities and 
their Muslim communities grew, the number of Fiiday 
mosques increased The cities of al- c Askar and al- 
Qatâ J i c each had a Friday mosque. Al-Qâhira had the 
al-Azhar and al-Hâkim mosques The Fatimid Caliph, 
in his position as both political and spiritual leader, 
held prayer each Friday in the four mosques of c Amr, 
Ibn Tülün, al-Azhar, and al-Hâkim Under the Ayyu- 
bids, the only congregational mosque of Caiio was thaï 
of al-Hâkim, no doubt because it was the largest in the 
city. At Fustât, the mosque of c Amr continued to be the 
city’s Friday mosque The Mamluks increased the 
number of F’iiday mosques, and from the time of 
Sultan Hasan, madrasas and khanqâhs also became 
simultaneously Friday mosques so that by the fifteenth 
century, each quarter and sometimes even each Street 
had its own The sermon delivered by the shaykh had 
at that time only a spiritual, and not a politic.al, 
funt tion 

Plans 

Creswell lias demonstrated defmitively that the 
madrasa plan called cruciform, consisting of a court- 


yard with four Iwâns of unequal size and living units 
between them, developed in Egypt The earliest known 
rnadrasas, those of al-Malik al-Kâmil and al-Malik al- 
Sâlih, had two iwâns facing each other across a cour- 
tyard, and at al-Sàlih’s madrasa, this form was 
duplicated We do not know exactly how the latéral 
sides were treated, but the madrasa of Sultan Qalâwün 
is rather sirnilar in plan. There, the latéral sides each 
hâve a small room in the form of a recess, rather than 
a true iwan. In later madrasas, these recesses become 
larger, forming small iwâns. This plan is veiy sirnilar 
to the qâ^a, or réception hall, of Mamluk and Ottoman 
residenc.es, the only différence being that in the classic 
madrasa, the courtyard is not roofed or domed as it was 
in the residential qà c a. 

Hypostyle mosques continued to be built in the Bahri 
Mamluk period, but were no longer free standing In 
the alieady crowded urban setting, their plans 
generally lose their regularity For example, the main 
entrance is no longer on the axis of the sanctuary 

With Shajarat al-Dutr, who initiated the rule of the 
Bahri Mamluk sultans, it became traditional for the 
founder of a religious institution to add his own 
mausoleum to the building The mausoleum dôme was 
built to enhance the founder’s prestige, and its location 
was theiefore important IdeaJly a mausoleum attached 
to a religious building had to be oriented to Mecca and 
at the same time accessible from the Street The for- 
mula succeeds at the mausoleums of Qalâwün, al-Nâsir 
Muhammad, and ail others located on the west side of 
the Street Where the Mecca orientation does not eoin- 
cide with the Street, the Street orientation was given 
preference 

Mausoleums were given large Windows with iron 
grills, where a shaykh sat and recited the Quran both 
foi the soûl of the dead and to attract the attention and 
blessings of passersby Often, mausoleums were much 
more richly decorated than the buildings they wete 
attached to, a good example being that of Baybais al- 
Jashankïr 

P’acades 

Mosques and madrasas since their earliest history 
had pi imary schools for boys ( maktab or kuttâb) attached 
to them, which were usually dedicated to the éducation 
of orphans Other boys could take private lessons with 
teachers who taught in shops within the city, as the 
talcs of “The Schoolrnaster” and “The Split-Mouth 
Schoolmaster” of the Arabian Nights tell us Judging 
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from the number of kuttâbs that survived , most men in 
médiéval Cairo must hâve been literate. 

By the end ol the Bahri Mamluk period, an archi- 
tectural device was developed for such structures A 
loggia occupying a comei with a double arch on each 
side surmounted the sabîl or water-house. The sabïl 
was another pious foundation that could be attached to 
a mosque It was a place where the thirsty passerby 
could get a drink of water. A man especially employed 
for that purpose would serve him behind the large sabil 
window Since the madrasa of Amir Iljây al-Yüsufï, the 
combination of a sabil with a kuttâb became a standard 
feature of the façades, always at the corner, of religious 
foundalions. 

Bahri Mamluk façades standardize the panel-and- 
recess pattern begun at the mosque of al-Sâlih Talâ 3 i c 
The recesses aie crowned with stalactites and hâve 
large rectangular lower windows with iron grills and 
higher arched or double arched Windows with stucco 
grills and colored glass. 


Port als 

Various types of portais were used before the stalac- 
tite portai became typical during the mid-fourteenth 
century The Qalâwün complex fias a round arch 
decorated in the spandrels with interlacing stripes of 
black and white marble. At the khanqâh of Baybars 
al-Jashanklr the portai is a round arch with cushion 
voussoir. At the mosques of al-Màridânï and Aqsun- 
qur, pointed arches characterize the entraîne recess. 
The mosques of Ulmâs (1330) and Bashtâk (1336) hâve 
a rectangular recess with dripping stalactites above the 
entiance bay. The mosque of Amir Husayn has a 
pointed arch with moldings radiating from a central 
point above the lintel and interlacing to forrn the 
voussoir of the arch. The northern portai of al-Nàsii’s 
mosque at the Citadel has a trilobed shallow recess 

Eventually, the stalactite portai composed ol a half- 
dome resting on stalactites prédominâtes, and later is 
used exclusivcly. Creswell traces ils origins to Syria, 



PI 12 The portai of the mosque of Amir Bashtâk, 1336 
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where theie are examples earlier than those in Egypt. 
This, however, is not a definitive argument, for many 
earlier buildings in Cairo thaï hâve not survived may 
hâve had this feature The vestibules are almost always 
cross-vaulted 

Minarets 

Minaret évolution is continuons from al-Juyüshï and 
Abü’l-Ghadanfar toward the more slender mabkhara 
type such as those of Sanjar and Sunqur al-Sa c dî where 
the octagonal section above the rectangular fïrst story 
inereases proportionally. The minaret of al-Mâridânï is 
the earliest surviving example of a new type of minaret 
with completely octagonal shaft and a top that is not a 
mabkhara, but a pavilion of eight columns, carrying 
above a crown of stalactites a pear-shaped bulb. This 
top is the standarcl foi later Mamluk minarets, and the 
mabkhara top disappears in the second half of the four- 
teenth century. In later minarets, the rectangular shaft 
is supplanted by an octagonal first story 

Dômes 

Two types of dôme profiles are used in the Bahri 
Mamluk peiiod, those like Baybars al-Jashankïr’s that 
curves near the base and are usually plain, and those 
like Sanjar’s and Salâr’s that begin cylindric ally and 
cutve at a higher level and are often ribbed. Inscription 
bands carved in stueco decorate the drums of Bahri 
Mamluk dômes. 

In the dômes’ interiors are two main types of tran- 
sitional zones. The earlier type has several-tiered 
squinches alternating with several-tiered Windows and 
niches; Windows, squinches and niches ail hâve the 
same profile. Later, pendentives are used, first in wood 
as at al-Nâsir Muhammad’s Citadel mosque, tlien in 
stone. In these, Windows are arched instead of forming 
a pyramidal profile with several lights. There are also 
a few examples with stone squinches 

Dômes are built higher, achieved primarily by in- 
c leasing the height of the transitional zone Stone 
dômes make their first appearance under the Bahri 
Mamluks, but reach the height of their beauty under 
the Circassian Mamluks in the fifteenth century. 

Décoration 

In décoration, stucco is increasingly used on the exte- 
riors of minarets and dômes. Façades built of stone 




PI 13 The praycr niche at the madrasa of Taybars attached 
to al-Azhar, 1309/10 (Cresweil) 


hâve carving and also inlaid marble, especially at the 
joggled lintels and in inscriptions above portais. Not 
much marble survives from pre-Mamluk times, but in 
the Mamluk period it was customary to panel walls 
with polychiome marble (dado), and marble gradually 
supplanted the stucco used in prayer niches. Panels 
with marbles and stones and mother of pearl inlaid in 
minute patterns characterize Bahri Mamluk wall and 
prayer-niche décoration. After Qalâwün, use of square 
Kufic marble inlay décoration becomes widespread. 

Voussoirs of arches are generally decorated with 
ablaq masonry, rather than the Fatimid style stucco 
inscription bands. In addition to the pre-Islamic and 
the Islande bell-shaped capital, capitals sometimes hâve 
carved stalactites, as at Sultan Hasan’s mosque Stalac- 
tites on minarets decorated each ring of balcony, each 
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ring having a different pattern Stalactites also adoin 
the recesses of façades, but in interiors, we see them 
mainly in the transitional zones of dômes. 

Window grills are no longer géométrie, but floral 
patterned and quite intricate, often ineluding colored 
glass There are also several beautiful wooden grills 

Forfign Influence in Bahri Mamluk Architecture 

Architecture lias always been an international c.raft, 
and médiéval auhitecls nioved to wheie there was rnosi 
to be built and where patronage could be expected 
Architectural styles thus reached far beyond political 
frontieis 

Foreign influences on Egyptian architecture under 
Islam came through several channels The concept of 
the mosque came from Médina with the Aiab con- 
querors, and as Islam spread, the various requircments 
of mosque building developed everywhere with sub- 
stantial similarities. We see at the mosque of Ibn Tülün 
reflections ol a style created in the impérial Abbasid 
capital of Samarra and itnitated in Egypt at a tinte 
when a local Islamic style had not yet crystallized The 
situation during Fatimid rule was quite different 
When Egypt becatne a Caliphate, Egyptian architec- 
ture drew away front iniitating the arts of the Abbasids. 

Monks from Edessa coming as refugees from the Sal- 
jüq invasion demonstrated their skills in Badr al- 
Jamâli’s lortifîed walls The Persian artists who 
designed al-Juyüshï’s and al-Afdal’s prayer niches 
might hâve been ShT c a sympafhizers or travelers eager 
to visit Fatimid Egypt. North African influences were 
continuons throughout the Fatimid and Bahri Mamluk 
periods This is First seen at the mosque of al-Hàkim, 
the minaret of al-Juyushi, and in various ornaments In 
this case, craftsmen must hâve accornpanied the 
Fatimid conquerors to Egypt, later ones may hâve 
visited in Egypt on their way to or from their Mecca 
pii grimage. 

The Andalusian style, obvious in the Imam ShàfFî 
mausoleum, the minaret of Lâjîn, and several other 
buildings ol the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
could also hâve been brought by craftsmen on 
pilgrimage, or by refugees from the Spanish Recon- 
quuta, when Christian dominance must hâve 
diminished opportunities for artisans in Spain. 

The mosque ol al-Zâhir Baybars had a huge dôme, 
the origins of which were in Saljüq Persia The idea was 
adopted in eastern Anatolia, dose to the Ayyubid and 
Mamluk sphere of power, and from theie reached 


Cairo. According to Creswell, Syrian éléments such as 
the stalactite portai and ablaq or striped masonry came 
to Cairo in a similar manner In the thirteenth century, 
Mongol invasions pushed masses of people out of 
devastated countries, and Egypt received large 
numbers ftom Syria and Mesopotamia Among them 
were craftsmen who introduced new arts and tech- 
niques During the reign of al-Zâhir Baybars, 
thousands of Mongol refugees settled in Cairo 

Diplomatie exchanges often brought with them 
arfistic imports, such as Qalâwûn’s Byzantine and 
Sicilian éléments and, under the reign ol al-Nâsir 
Muhammad, Persian techniques and patterns in 
laience mosaic and stucco. 

Battles with the Crusaders and the presence of 
Ciusader prisoners also played a rôle in the arts in 
Cairo War trophies were especially esteemed: the 
dôme of al-Zâhir Baybars was tnade of captured 
materials, the portai of al-Nâsir came from a cliurch, 
and a number of western capitals can be seen in Cairo 
buildings such as the khanqâh of Baybars al-Jashan- 
skh , the madrasa of Sunqur al-Sa c dï, the mosque of al- 
Nâsir, and the madrasa of Sultan Hasan. If they were 
captured froin the Crusaders, such trophies bad, in 
addition to their material value, a symbolic impor- 
tance. Creswell detects French craftsmanship in the 
iron window above Qalâwün’s entrance that may hâve 
been made by a Crusader artist. 

Maqrïzï tells us that craftsmen from ail over the 
world came for the building of the mosque of Sultan 
Hasan Muslim and Christian Anatolian influences are 
obvious in the mosque’s architecture and décoration 
Even Chinese lolus and chrysanthemum patterns 
appeai on its walls The art objects Cairenes enjoyed 
importing liom the Far East, such as porcelain and 
silks, thanks to the flourishing trade routes, brought 
many objects to Cairo that inspired local craftsmen. 

The madtasa of Sarghitmish and the Sultàniyya 
mausoleums hâve double shell dômes with high drums, 
a style totally alien to Cairo but familiar in eastern 
Islamic architecture Not only were there loreign 
architec.ts in Cairo, but the Mamluks themselves came 
from Central Asia, from the Caucasus, and even 
Europe Al-Nâsir Muhammad had a Chinese mamlük, 
Aighünshàh, given to him as a présent by the Mongol 
ruler of Iran. The madrasas and khanqâhs of Cairo 
housed large numbers of foreign students and Sufïs, 
and priority was often given to foteigners. The madrasa 
ol Sarghitmish, for example, was frequented primarily 
by foreigners 
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This sériés of foreign éléments in Cairo architecture 
by no means implies that the indigenous architecture 
was poor or provincial in comparison; on the contrary, 
the adapted éléments made Cairo architecture cosmo- 
politan and innovative Faience mosaics applied in a 
mosque no more made it Persian than a horseshoe arch 
made a building Andalusian The inosc(ue of Sultan 
Hasan is Marnluk in style in spite of importation of 
ctaltsmen “front ail over the world ” Mamluk here 
refers noi to the ethnie origins of the Mamluk rulers, 
but to the Cairo Mamluks, and the architectural tradi- 
tions that evolved in Cairo 

That loreign influence implies the opposite of cul- 
tural poverty is illustrated by Ibn lyâs, who wrote that 
the Ottomans, after they conquered a country, cus- 
tomarily toolt sonie of its craftsmen home, and at the 
saine time introduced Turkish craftsmen to the new 
provinces The prestige of a rulei was enhanced by col- 
lecting and sponsoring foreign art forms. Indeed, in the 
later Mamluk period, when Fgypt’s foreign relations 
were more limited and foreign influences no longer 
played a rôle in the arts, innovation also diminished 
and forms become cornparatively static 


THE CIRCASSIAN MAMLUK PERIOD 
( 1382 - 1517 ) 

Functions 

At the end ol the fourteentli century, which corre- 
sponds to the beginning of the Circassian Mamluk 
period, a change had taken place in the function of 
religious institutions, the origins of which had already 
started under the Bahri Mamluks This was the diaw- 
ing together of various institutions into the rnulti- 
functional religious complex. The madrasa-jâmi c 
combination has already been mentioned in connection 
with Sultan Hasan. Under Sultan al-Zâhir Barqüq, the 
complex included a khanqâh as well, thus forming a 
madrasa-khanqâh-jâmi c Later the functions of both 
the madiasa and the khanqàh were reduced, so that 
every Friday mosque is called a madrasa, even without 
a teaching curriculum, and they ail — whether called 
madrasa, jàmi c , or khanqàh — had Sufi rites, though 
the Sufts no longer had to live in them The khanqâh 
had lost its monastic character Already under the 
Bahri Mamluks, a madrasa commonly included Sufi 
activities and the khanqâh gave regular courses in 
Islamic law lor its mystic community 


Living units no longer formée! an intégral part of the 
architecture of the religious complex Rather, they 
were integrated into the commercial part of the com- 
plex, as a rab < -, an apartment complex for families, to be 
rented to peisons ol different professions by the endow- 
ment’s administrator This meant that the strict 
khanqâh and madrasa régulations were abandoned 
over time, and the original function of the mosque as 
a place open to ail kinds of religious activities was 
revived The main différence was that a multitude, 
instead of a few, eongregational mosques now served 
the city The architectural conséquence of this develop- 
ment was the small covered mosque, instead of the 
hypostyle or the cruciform plan with living units 
around the courtyard 

Architeclurally less known than the khanqâh and the 
madrasa was the zâwiya This was a religious founda- 
îion of rather individual character, built by oi for a 
shaykh to spread a particular form of Sufism or propa- 
gate a certain order ( tarîqa ) The shaykh generally lived 
itt the zâwiya, sometitnes along with disciples and visi- 
tors. When he died, he might be buried in the zâwiya; 
when that happened, the place then became a shtine. 
The zâwiyas and shrines continued to be the center of 
the Sufi community founded by the shaykh and were 
perpetuated by his successors, who may or may not be 
his descendants. The community enlarged and 
endowed the foundation Sometimes rulers also con- 
ttibuted, for seveial Mamluk sultans shated the 
populat vénération of Sufi saints A zâwiya might thus 
grow considerably, dependiug upon the importance of 
its rnembers, and be repeatedly restored and embel- 
lished For this reason, few zâwiyas hâve retained their 
original architectural features. Therefore, the zâwiya of 
Shaykh Zayn al-Dïn Yüsul is ol spécial interest, not 
only because it retained its original shape, but also 
because it shows that a shaykh could build like a sultan 

In (he fifteenth century, Sufi shaykhs are often men- 
tioned as sponsors ol zâwiyas which are also referred to 
as madrasas and Friday mosques 


Plans 

Two large mosques were built at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, the khanqâh of Fataj Ibn Baïqüq in 
the cemetery and the madrasa-khanqâh of Sultan al- 
MiPayyad in the city The mosque of al-Mu-'ayyad is 
the last mosque of this size to hâve been built within the 
confines of the crowded capital’s walls 
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As the number of religious foundations with Friday 
mosques increased, the size of the prayer hall was 
reduced Even where space was available, as in the 
cemetery, or in the city center where a sultan could 
always contrive to get the land he desired, the space 
dedicated to the mosque proper remained quite small, 
though other structures, for example the living units 
attached to a religious foundation, increased in size. 
Since the reign of Barsbày, these had acquired the char- 
actet ol duplex apartments, each with its own latrine 

Small mosques were usually covered. While the 
mosque of Barsbây in the cemetery is an oblong hall 
with three aisles parallel to the prayer niche, the qâ c a 
plan became common in the second half of the iïfteenth 
century This is a reduced cruciform plan where the 
central courtyaid is small, and covered. It is paved with 
marble, unlike the large open courtyards paved with 
stone and sometimes planted with tiees The covered 
cruciform plan resembled the réception halls, or qâ c as, 
in Mamluk and Ottoman palaces The plan of the 
mosque of Barsbày was repeated in other mosques such 
as the mosque of STdï Madyan (c. 1465) and the 
mosque of Jânim al-Bahlawàn (1478-1510). In both 
cases, a wooden lantern protruding above the ceiling 
provided light to the interior 

Tn the reign of Sultan al-Ashraf Qaytbày, several 
richly decorated mosques of the qâ c a type were built 
They were often at the junction of two streets, with the 
sabïl-kuttâb at the corner of the building Their façades 
are densely pierced with windows, as the mosques had 
no open courtyards to provide light. With the qà c a 
plan, the ablution fountain is removed (rom the center 
of the. mdsque and adjoins the building outside Also, 
there is no space (or the bench called the dikkat al- 
muballigh in the qibla Iwân, it becomes instead a 
balcony or loggia in the western ïwân facing the prayer 
niche, reached by a staircase in the wall. 

The reduced façades ol the late Mamluk mosques 
hâve no space for the large inscription band along the 
upper part of the walls, common on earlier buildings; 
it is applied instead along the covered courtyard above 
the aiches of the four îwâns. Moldings and keel arches, 
features (hat characterized either exterior or courtyard 
façades, are now found in the roofed central space of 
the qâ c a mosque. 

Dômes 

Stone dômes are a characteristic feature of Mamluk 
architecture in Egypt. They hâve no paiallel elsewhere 


in the Muslim world Stone dômes, judging from the 
surviving evidence, seem to hâve begun their develop- 
ment in the First half of the fourteenth century and to 
hâve reached their zénith in the second half of the fif- 
teenth century, declining soon afteiward and disap- 
pearing shortly after the Ottoman conquest in 1517. 

According to Christel Kessler, who studied the évo- 
lution of stone dômes, the ribbed stone helmet of the 
mabkhara-style minaret of Amir Qüsün (1336) may 
hâve furnished the idea of repeating the same pattern 
on a larger scale as in a dôme, since the architectural 
principle is the same 

The earliest surviving stone dômes are small struc- 
tures and are ail ribbed, except for the unidentified one 
at the double mausoleum of Sanjar. The mason began 
by translating into stone what he had practiced with 
brick, at first without making much effort to adapt to 
the new material For example, the early dômes appear 
to hâve been coated with plaster to conceal the joints 
between the stone blocks Later, however, the mason 
learned to conceal the joints in the spaces between the 
ribs, making plastering no longer necessary. With time 
and expérience, the carving possibilities that stone 
offered introduced variations on the theme of ribbing. 
Instead of decorating the dôme surface with rows of 
convex ribs, concave and convex ribs were alternated, 
a device applied earlier in the transition zone of 
Bashtàk’s minaret (1336) on the stepped area and later 
on the transition zone of the dômes of Faraj’s khanqâh 

More variations followed, such as ribbing carved on 
oblique lines, as at Ujây al-Yüsufï’s and Aytimish al- 
Bajâsî’s dômes (1383/4). This pattern had been used 
earlier to decorate columns, as at the niches on the 
al-Aqmar mosque façade, the minaret of Ibn Tülün 
between the horseshoe arches, and at the corners of the 
façade of Sultan Hasan’s mosque. 

After ribbing, the zigzag, used earlier on minarets 
such as that of al-Nâsir Muhammad at the Citadel and 
several others, became fashionable. This pattern ap- 
peared on many dômes, the most prominent exatnples 
being the dômes of Faraj Ibn Barqüq’s khanqâh These 
are the largest Mamluk stone dômes in Cairo and are 
only slightly smaller than the Imàm Shàfi c ï wooden 
dôme. Faraj’s dômes are masterpieces of stone archi- 
tecture that hâve elegantly resisted the effects of time 

Encouraged, the architects tried a more clifficult 
device, adapting a géométrie star pattern, usually used 
on fiat surfaces, to the dôme The conch in the portai 
of the mosque of Ahmad al-Mihmandâr (1345) lias a 
star pattern on the concave surface, but this presented 
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PI 14 The sterne dôme of Amir Aylimish al-Bajâsï, 1383 
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no serious challenge, as the conch is quite small On a 
large dôme surface, the difficulty of adjusting the 
répétitive géométrie star pattern to the diminishing 
area toward the apex, while keeping its rules of com- 
position, is obvious. 

The dômes oj Sultan Barsbây 

Sultan Barsbây had four mausoleums built in his 
funeraty complex, of which three are still standing. His 
own mausoleum, according to Kessler, appears to hâve 
been built first, judging from the execution of the work. 
The row of eight-pointed stars on the lower part of the 
dôme change toward the top of the dôme, to seven- 



P1 15 The dômes at the religious-funeiary complex of Sultan 
Barsbây 


pointed, then six-pointed, stars resulting in the 
appearance of a surface divided into three zones and 
lacking homogeneity 

The other two dômes are treated differently The one 
on the north side, that of Jânibak, has a row of halves 
of twelve-pointed stars radiating from the base of the 
dôme, and ten-pointed stars above them. The ten- 
pointed stars do not exactly surmount the twelve 
pointed stars; rather the two types of stars are set in a 
zig-zag arrangement 

The dôme on the east side of Barsbây’s mausoleum 
has eight-pointed instead of twelve-pointed star halves 
radiating from the base of the doine Each stai is sur- 
rnounted by another twelve-pointed star, and belween 



Fig 2 The star pattern on the mausoleum of Sultan 
Barsbây 
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A 7 pointed Star B 12 pointed Star C 8 pointed Star D 
12 pointed Star 


a 10 pointed Star b 12 pointed Star 


Fig 3 The star pattern on a mausoleum built by Barsbây 

thern on each side is an eight-pointed star. Tlie whole 
surface appeats homogeneous, if somewhat crowded, 
because the stars are so tightly connected. Toward the 
apex of the dôme seven-pointed stars lead to the top ln 
bofh these cases, there is a consistency in the star pat- 
tern that is lacking in the larger, first dôme. In ail of 
them, however, the weak point was at the apex, and the 
next step in the évolution of stone dotnes dealt with this 
problem 

The dôme of Sultan Qâytbây 

The Qâytbây period introduced new ideas on the 
subject of dôme construction. The small dôme Qâytbây 
had built before becoining sultan has a floral star pat- 
tern, based as usual on géométrie calculations. The 
lower half has twelve-pointed stars and above them full 


Fig 4 The star pattern on the mausoleum of Jânibak built 
by Barsbây. 

eight-pointed stars, the whole executed in curves with 
arabesques 

The dôme on the mausoleum attached to Qâytbây’ s 
mosque in the c.emetery shows that the designer for the 
first time reversed these principles. Instead of basing 
the pattern on the principle of a star applied on a 
decreasing, or triangular, base to apex surface, the star 
was designed for a circulai' surface, the center of which 
is the apex of the dôme Of course, unlike a fiat circ.ular 
area, the dôme surface has irregularities ln this case 
they met with the star pattern not near the apex, but 
nearer to the base of the dôme, where the Unes lesulting 
from the central star at the apex hâve to be logically 
continued. Thus, the design of Qâytbây’s dôme is 
made from a bird’s eye view: a sixteen-pointed star 
centered on the apex and covering the upper half of the 
dôme, with the lines continued to form a row of seven- 
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PI 16 Detail of a stone dôme carved with arabesque, Sultan 
Qâytbây, before 1474 


a 16 pointed Stai b 10 pointed Star 


Fig 5 The stai pattern on the mausolcum of Sultan 
Qâytbây 


pointed iiregular stars surrounding it and, at the base 
of the dôme, halves of ten-pointed stars To conceal the 
iuegularities resulting here at the rniddle part of the 
dotne, arabesque patterns fill the whole space framed 
by the angular géométrie Unes 

This is perhaps the rnost beautiful carved stone dôme 
in Cairo, and it seetrts to hâve discouraged any imita- 
tions Afterwards, tnasons were content with répétitive 
géométrie or floral patterns, such as those seen on the 
dômes of Qânsüh Abü Sa c Td (1499), al- c Adil Turnân- 
bây (1501), Khâyrbak (1502), and Qanibây (1503). 


As long as brick dômes were built, the transitional 
zone was developed lrom plain to composite squinches 
built on several tiers with a pyramidal layout; the resuit 
was the formation of stalactites In the early fourteenth 
century, triangulax pendentives wete also used in the 
ti'ansitional zone They were fïrst built in wood, as at 


the Citadel mosque of al-Nasir Muhammad, and later 


PI. 17 The mausoleum of Sultan Qâytbây 




PI 18 The mosque of Amir Janim al-Bahlawân, 1478-1510 
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also in stone Early stone dômes, such as the 
anonymous dôme added al Sanjar’s mausoleum and 
the dôme of Aydumur al-Bahlawân, had stone com- 
posite squinches imitating brick architecture. Dômes 
rnoved toward greater height rather than greater 
diameter. This was aehieved by extending the transi- 
tional zone, so that eventually the dômes looked aimost 
like small towers. 

On the outside, the zone of transition, instead of 
being stepped at the corners, sometiines had pyramidal 
structures as on minarets leading from the rectanguiar 
to circulai' part Both types are used at the funerary 
complex of Sultan Barsbây, which also used a new 
décorative device Its steps are carved concave-convex 
to form an undulating profile At the dôme of Qijmas 
the exterior transitional zone is composed of several 
superimposed pyramids 


Minarets 

The minarets of this period are slender and élégant. 
They were usually octagonal in the first story and cir- 
cular in the second, except in the reign of Sultan al- 
Ghürï when totally rectanguiar minarets were used for 
the first time since Qalâwün. At their top were double 
bulbs. There are four bulbs at the funeiary complex of 
Sultan al-Ghürï. The minarets were richly carved, 
more so than ever before. The fashion of carved sliafts 
appeared by the end of the fourteenth century to 
replace stone inlaid ablaq patterns previously used to 
adorn lhe middle section Craftsmen applied their most 
caieful work to the middle sections, creating a different 
pattern on each minaret 


Portals 

In the fourteenth century, the trilobé portai 
developed from a plain conch on stalactites to more 
intricate variations on the same theme, with molding 
and car vings framing the trilobée! arch, carvings adorn- 
ing the conch, pendentives used underneath the stalac- 
tites, and use of various types of stalactites in different 
proportions In the fifteenth century we see a new type 
of portai treatment The portai vault is still trilobed, 
but its interior is carved with groins in the shape of a 
half-star. Sometimes the niches formed by the intersec- 
ting groins were filled with stalactites, and often the 
conch was adorned with an ablaq inlaid pattern as in 


some prayer niches of this period In the second half of 
the fifteenth century, both types of portais were used 
simultaneously. 

Groin vaults became fashionable beginning in the 
late fourteenth century, a fine example is found in the 
vestibule of the madrasa of Iljây al-Yüsufï Other 
magnificent vaults of this type can be seen in the Khan 
al-Khalïïi at the portai of Sultan al-Ghürï. Later, the 
groin vault will influence the architecture of dômes, as 
in the squinches of the Rifâ c T zàwiya of Barsbây, prob- 
ably redone later, and at the two dômes of Amir 
Y ashbak. 

Décoration 

The décoration of dômes and minarets in this period 
consisted primarily of stone carving It reached its 
highesf quality during the reign of Sultan Qâytbây and 
abruptly dedined thereafter. 

Marble inlay was also used extensively in façade 
décoration, as at the mosque of Qijmas and the sabîl of 
Sultan Qâytbây Stucco décoration aimost disappears, 
though we see it used extensively at the Qubbat al- 
Fadâwiyya There are also remains of stucco wall 
décoration at the mosque of Sultan Qâytbây at Rawda. 
The only area where stucco décoration shows con- 
tinuity, however, is in window grills Window grills 
used as décoration evolve continuously from Ibn Tülün 
to the Ottoman period In lhe fifteenth century they are 
no longer repelitive géométrie or flot al patterns; the 
surface of the grill is divided into fields with inscrip- 
tions, horizontal bands, and medallions with various 
patterns, and filled with colored glass. 


Prayer Niches 

The use of marble inlay was less frequent in fifteenth- 
century prayer niches. It was replaced by stone, and 
the conchs are either plain, decorated with ablaq 
masonry, or are carved. Marble dadoes were still used 
to panel the interior walls of mosques, but a new style 
of marble inlay appeared at the mosque of Abü Bakr 
Ibn Muzhir. There, the marble is finely carved and 
filled with red and black paste in a délicate scroll 
arabesque pattern that contrasts with the fourteenth- 
century géométrie inlay patterns The new style was 
used until the early sixteenth century, though its qual- 
ity declined compared to the examples signed by c Abd 
al-Qâdir al-Naqqâsh An earlier example of such mar- 
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PI 19 The groin-vaulted portai at the religious-funerary complex of Sultan Qâytbây. 


ble inlay is found on an inscription slab on the north 
wall ol the satu tuary of the Maridànî mosque The 
marble is carved and filled with a gieen gypsurn paste 

Arches 

Until the fourteenth century both round and pointed 
arches were used, but in the fifteenth century the 
pointed arch prevails, always framed by a voussoir of 
ablaq masonry. The ïwâns of cruciform mosques, with 
open or covered courtyards, hâve pointed arches. 
Inside, they are no longer vaulted but covered by a fiat 
wooden ceiling, richly decorated An exception, how- 
ever, is the madrasa of Amir Qânibây al-Rammâh 
(Amïr Akhür), where a cross vault is used at the ïwân 
opposite the prayer niche The qibla ïwân itself is 
covered by a sballow doine on pendentives carried by 
round arches. 


THE OTTOMAN PERIOD (1517-1914) 

The Sixteenth and Sf.vf.ntf.enth Centuries 

The Ottoman conquest of Egypt in 1517 changed the 
status of Cairo from an impérial seat to a provincial 
capital, lt became a city without a sultan, governed by 
a vicexoy called a pasha, sent from Istanbul for a 
limited period. Cairo was simply a stage in (lie pasha’s 
tareer There were a multitude of Ottoman governois 
between 1517 and 1798 when Napoléon conquered 
Egypt Some of them left religious buildings of interest, 
but others remained only a naine in a long list. 
Buildings, however, were erected not only by the 
pashas, but by amirs and members of the leligious 
establishment. The Ottoman period has left us nearly 
one hundred sabïl-kuttâbs in various styles 

The Ottoman conquest did not radically disturb the 
évolution of Cairene architecture It introduced sonie 




PI 21 Detail of a molding typical of the Ottoman period 

mosque The Takiyya Sulaymâniyya and the takiyya of 
Sultan Mahmüd (1750) are botli, however, called 
“madrasa” in their founding inscriptions 

The dôme and minaret were the most chaiacteristic 
features of Mamluk architecture, and they were both 
affected by the new polilical situation. The mausoleum 
dôme nearly disappeared from religious architecture. 
Governors did not stay long enough in Cairo to die 
there, or at least did not plan to remain until the end 
of their lives. There ate, however, a few funerary 
dômes, thaï of Amir Sulayntàn, built shortly after the 
conquest (1544), the mausoleum of Mahmüd Pasha, 
and the stone dôme of the shrine of Athar al-Nabï 


PI 20 The minaret of the mosque of Amir c Uthmàn 
Katkhudâ 

new architectural and décorative patterns lhat resulted 
in innovations when incoiporated into the local réper- 
toire 

The Ottomans built three types of mosque atchilec- 
ture, ,in Cairo: buildings totally Ottoman in style, 
though not necessarily in décoration, such as the 
rnosques of Sulaymân Pasha and the mosque of Malika 
Safiyya, buildings of hybrid style, such as the mosque 
of Sinân Pasha, and a Mamluk style of mosque with an 
Ottoman style of minai et, such as the inosques of 
Mahmüd Pasha and c Uthmân Katkhudâ. In place of 
the Mamluk khanqâh, the takiyya , an institution where 
Sufis lived, studied, and worshipped, appears with the 
Ottomans A new plan came with the takiyya, a cour- 
tyard surrounded by cells that is independent of the 


dedicated to objects attributed to the Prophet, not to a 
person, built in the seventeenth century (1662). The 
mosque of Yüsuf al-Hïn had a family mausoleum next 
to it that was pulled down in the nineteentb century. 
Amir c Abd al-Rahmân Katkhudâ built onto the 
mosque of al-Azhar, when restoring and enlarging it, 
;i mausoleum for himself In general, sponsors of 
religious buildings were buried in a corner of the 
mosque and not even near the qibla, as were Muham- 
mad Bey Abü’l-Dhahab and Muhammad C A1T 

The tradition of domed mausoleums for tulers was 
revived again in the nineteenth century when Muham- 
mad c Alï built a funerary complex for his family neat 
the mausoleum of Imam Shâfi c r. Later, the mother of 
the Khedive Ismâ c ïl erected the Rii'â c i mosque, which 
includes other royal tombs. 

When the funerary dôme disappeared, the domed 
mosque, which had existed in Cairo before the 
Ottoman period, reappeared It had been typical of 
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Ottoman architecture, followed and developed the 
Byzantine tradition The mosque of Sinân Pasha fol- 
lowed the pattern of the Fadâwiyya dôme, and was 
later imitated by Muhammad Abü’l-Dhahab at his 
mosque near al-Azhar. Ail these dômes were built on 
squinches without an exterior transitional zone The 
profiles of Ottoman dômes, unlike those of the Marnluk 
dômes, are round and lack the exterior transitional 
zone enhancing their height. With the Ottoman con- 
quest, the round arch, used earlier by the Fatimids and 
Bahri Mamluks, again became common 

An abrupt change is observed in minaret architec- 
ture. The Mamluk shaft was replaced by the provincial 
version of the pencil-shaped minaret, rather squat, with 
only one balcony, and usually decorated with vertical 
moldings to enhance the faceted structure of the shaft. 
Ibn Iyâs writes that Ottoman conquerors traditionally 
took home craftsmen from conquered countries and 
introduced their own craftsmen, and it must hâve been 
in this way that the Ottoman minaret reached Cairo In 
the Egyptian hinterland, however, minarets continued 
to be built in the pre-Ottoman style 

With the loss of domed mausoleum architecture and 
Mamluk minarets, the art of stalactites declined in 
Gaiio, since the transitional zone of the funerary 
dômes, the balconies of minarets, and portais were the 
features that best displayed Mamluk stalactite carving. 
Portais of the Ottoman period were often simple 
shallow tiilobed recesses without a vault. When they 
were vaulted, the trilobed groin-vaulted type was 
usually adopted. 

Mamluk-style Windows continued, as did the Mam- 
luk tradition oi paneling interiors with polychrome 
marble dadoes. The prayer niche of the mosque of 
c Uthmân Katkhudâ, built in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury, looks totally Mamluk. Turkish éléments were 
introduced, such as the use of Ottoman tiles with floral 
patterns, as at the mosque of Aqsunqur restored by 
Ibrâhîm Aghâ, the sabïl-kuttâb of c Abd al-Rahmân 
Katkhudâ, and the Sihaymï house. Their quality was 
usually inferior to the tiles in Istanbul, and their 
installation showed that local craftsmen did not become 
familiar with the technique. Blue-green Turkish tiles 
were often used to decorate the lintels ol mosque 
entrance doors. 

An interesting évolution in this period appears in the 
style of moldings and in their more extensive use. In the 
Bahri Mamluk period there were two parallel lines con- 
nected with circulai- loops placed in a few spots, usually 
at the apex of arches, and they often framed portais and 



P! 22 The sabïl-kuttâb of Amir c Abd al-Rahmàn Katkhudâ. 


arches Later moldings show an increase in the number 
ol loops In Ottoman moldings, the loops are placed at 
small intervals and are angular instead of circular. 

Ottoman floral éléments are sometimes used in stone 
and marble carvings A prominent example is the por- 
tai of the al-Azhar mosque added by c Abd al-Rahmân 
Katkhudâ, with the typically Ottoman cypress tree 

The cushion voussoir of Byzantine origin, used in 
the Fatimid and early Mamluk periods, also reappears 
in the Ottoman petiocl We find il at the entrance to the 
madrasa of Qalâwün, rebuilt by c Abd al-Rahmân 
Katkhudâ, and at an Ottoman gâte of the Citadel. In 
fact, Ottoman architecture in Cairo shows a revival of 
several Byzantine and Anatolian patterns including the 
round arch and spherical pendentive. These patterns, 
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PI 23 The portai of the sabïl-kuttâb of 'Abel al-Rahmân 
Katkhudâ 

abandoried in the late Mamluk peiiod, were rein- 
troduced to Cairo aichitecture by the Turks, who had 
preserved them from Byzantine héritage 

The Laie Eighteenth Century 

c Abd al-Rahmân Katkhudâ (died 1776/7) was an 
amir who made notable contributions to Cairo’s archi- 
tectural héritage He restored or rebuilt almost ail the 
important shrines of the cil y and a numbei of old 
mosques, the most prominent oue beitig the al-Azhar. 
A certain style with several characteristic features 
developed during these works of building, restoration, 
and rebuilding The use of wide round arches, some- 
times scalloped, with a row of small round and lobed 
arches, is seen at Katkhudâ’s mosque in the Miîskï 


quarter (1754/55) and at his zâwiya at Mugharbilïn 
(1729) Round arches also characterize the triple façade 
of his sabïl on Mu c izz Street (1744). 

Bands of stone carved in répétitive arabesques had 
no local precedent in Cairo. Such bands frame the 
double arch at the al-Azhar entrance (1753/54), the 
entrance to the Taybarsiyya madrasa at al-Azhar, the 
entrance of the zâwiya at Mugharbilïn (1754), and the 
façade of c Abd al-Rahmân’s mosque in the Muski 
quarter 

The stalactites decorating the buildings of c Abd al- 
Rahmân Katkhudâ show considérable improvement in 
quality compared to those of the previous century We 
see (his quality at the sabïl-kuttâb in Mu c izz Street, the 



PI 24 The portai at al-Azhar built by c Abd al-Rahmân 
Katkhudâ 



PI 25 The façade of the mosque of c Abd al-Rahman 
Katkhudâ neai al-Müskî 


PI 26 The sabîl-kuttab of Ruqayya Dudu, 1761 


balcony of the zawiya of Mugharbilïn, and the portai 
of the mosque he rebuilt near the madrasa of Barsbây, 
known as the Jâmi c al-Mutahhir (1774), whose harid- 
some stalactite portai, rare during this period, is signed 
by the craftsman in the middle of its lluted conch. The 
stalactites are carved and pierced. Another innovation 
ol this period is seen in the iron grills of mosque and 
sabfl Windows. Instead of plain rectangles, they are 
often more elaborate, with géométrie or floral patterns. 
A good example is the window at the Taybarsiyya 
madrasa at al-Azbar restored by c Abd al-Rahman 
Katkhüda, and the sabîls of Ruqayya Düdü (1761) and 
Nafisa al-Baydâ (1796). 

A feature characteristic of late Ottoman architecture 
are the cartouches with inscriptions in nasta c lïq, later 


also riham, scripts. They usually contain either verses 
of poetry or the foundation date. 

The Ottoman Period Sabîls 

Sultan Qâytbày had built a free-standing sabïl- 
kuttâb in the city when ail others of the petiod were 
attached to the corner of a mosque The Ottoman 
period left a great number of these structures. 

The sabïl-kuttàb of Khusraw Pasha (1535) near the 
mausoleum of al-Sàlih Najm al-Dîn and opposite the 
madrasa of Qalàwün is an imitation of the sabïl-kuttâb 
of Sultan al-Ghürï that protrudes as a recfangular 
building with three façades on the Street, decorated 
with marble inlay and joggled lintels The upper struc- 
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turc, which is the kuttâb, is shaped like an arcaded 
loggia, like ail Marnluk sabïl-kuttàbs. Not far away is 
the sab3-kuttâb of c Abd al-Rahman Katkhudâ occupy- 
ing the corner of two intersecting streets, a landmark of 
the médiéval city. It also has three façades and a portai 
on the eastern side Mamluk-style marble inlay déco- 
râtes the spandrels of its round arches which also 
include Ottoman floral patterns carveçl in marble. An 
elaborate stalactite comice séparâtes the upper and 
lower parts on the exterior. The Windows of the sabïl, 
instead of being rectangular as was usual, are round- 
arched like the arches including them. Their iron grills 
are more elaborate than the Mamluk grills. Ai the 
corners, flanking the Windows, are engaged marble 
columns carved with flûtes half oblique and hall' verti- 
cal The kuttâb on the upper floor is built entireiy of 
wood. The interior of the sabïl is paneled with Iznik 
style blue and green tiles Some are floral, and some 


form a stylized représentation of Mecca Others carry 
inscriptions. 

In the course of the eighteenth century, the sabïl 
form developed from three angular façades into a 
semicircular shape with three facets, each including a 
window. The round arches on marble columns that 
give a relief décoration to the façade include round- 
arched Windows with elaborate bronze grills, often 
framed with dense moldings and loops and sometimes 
including bits of blue-gieen Turkish tiles and Turkish 
flower motifs. 

Architecture in ti-ie time of Muhammad c Alï 

The architecture of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, corresponding to the reigns of Muhammad 
c Alï and the Khedive c Abbâs, is characterized by a style 
that was totally alien to Cairo architectural traditions. 



Fig 6 The sabïl-kuttâb of Sultan Mahmud, 1750 (Coste) 
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Turkish architecture and décoration, already influ- 
enced by Europe, was introduced into Cairo. 

We no longer see stalactites, arabesques, or géo- 
métrie designs, nor Mamluk naskhï or thuluth script 
Instead, there are vases with acanthus-like leaves and 
realistic flowers forming oval rings, applied repeti- 
tively Epigraphy is also treated differently, set in car- 
touches in nasta c lïq or rihânl script; carved or painted 
poetry passages are sometimes written in Turkish. 
White marble is often combinée! with carved, painted 
and gilded wood. 

The round arch prédominâtes and is often curved at 
the springings. Window grills are made of cast bronze 
and are often the most attractive feature of façade 
architecture, with their elaborate, lacy openwork pat- 
terns These grills were also used for funerary 
enclosures in mosques. 

Funerary architecture appears again, bringing with 
it the onion-shaped dôme, decorated with moldings or 
ribs, as at the mausoleum of the Muhammad c Alï 
family at Imam Shâfi c I The domed mausoleum 
attached to the complex of Hasan Pasha Tàhir has no 
prototype in Gairene architecture 


PI 27 The sabîl-kuttâb of Isma c îl Pasha, 1828 





PI 28 The sabîl-kuttâb of Ibrâhîm Pasha, late nineteenth century 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN CAIRO 


The Palace 

There are no remains of Fatimid or earlier palaces, and 
very lew Mamluk palaces hâve survived, none in its 
entirety However, masses of waqf' documents from the 
Mamluk period give us a wealth of written information 
about the layout of palaces and houses during this 
period. Some palaces, such as the ïwân al-Kabïr, were 
built with columns supporting dômes. Others were 
built on the qâ c a plan with two ïwâns facing each other 
and the central space covered by a dôme or a lantern 
The architecture ol princely city résidences diffeied 
from royal résidences in the Citadel 

The principal structure of a Mamluk résidence was 
the qâ c a The word originally meant courtyard, but the 
qâ c a was a réception hall, either on the ground (loor or 
a second story Tn either case, it was the highest struc- 
ture in a house and occupied most of its élévation. A 
central lantern protruded above toof level The qà c a 
also rnust hâve occupied the optimal orientation of the 
house, dictating arrangement of the smaller, private 
rooms surrounding it on different levels. 

The qâ c a arrangement is documentcd from the 
Fatimid period. The descriptions indicate that folding 
doors closed each of the two Twâns and that the central 
area was not roofed, though it most likely was protected 
by tents or awnings. The central area, as in Mamluk 
résidences, had doors to the other rooms, to the 
latrines, and to the exterior, as well as doors leading to 
the mezzanine loggias overlooking the qâ c a. These are 
called maghânï (Mamluk) or aghânï (Ottoman), sug- 
gesting that they were intended for musicians entertain- 
ing the audience below in the qà c a In the Maruluk 
period, they were decorated with turned-wood screens 
t alled rnmhabiyya 

In houses excavated in Fustât, a Mesopotamian plan 
was identified A courtyard was surrounded by foui 
unequal ïwâns, the principal one having a tripaitite 
arrangement with the central space wider than the 
latéral rooms A fountain stood in the middle of the 
courtyard. Multistoried houses also are described by 
several visitors to Fustât, and these had precedents in 
pre-Islamic Egypt. 


Domestic architecture appears to hâve undergone a 
development parallel to that in religious architecture, 
as courtyards becarne reduced and roofed and latéral 
ïwâns became tnere recesses There was, howevet , in 
vet y large résidences another type of courtyard that was 
not the center of daily life as was the qâ c a, but which 
played the rôle of a vestibule. 

The covered qâ c a was high with a protruding lantern 
or dôme, and a matble jet lountain in its center In 
Mamluk and Ottoman qà c as, botb the lantern and 
fountain were octagonal in shape, and the fountain was 
ustially iniaid with multicolored marbles. In some halls, 
water flowed from an opening in the ïwân, down a mar- 
ble slab called the salsabïl to be collected in the basin of 
the central fountain. This running water cooled the hall 
in summer, aiding hot air to move upwards and escape 
from the wooden lantern on the roof, and thus improv- 
ing ventilation An air shaft, the malqaf, had been used 
in Egypt since Pbaraonic limes. This shaft was behind 
the wall of the main ïwân and connected at roof level 
with a sloping vent oriented to the noith The qâ c as 
that survive from the Ottoman period are similar in 
plan to those of the Mamluk period, though their pro- 
portions are different 

Fenestration 

The Windows of great résidences are described as 
having iron grills surmounted by arched Windows with 
stucco and colored glass, as in the mosques Iron grills 
were precious and less wealthy people used wood The 
palaces of the Ciladel were famous for their gilded iron 
grilled Windows overlooking the entire city 

The palace of Bashtâk on Mu c izz Street is described 
by Maqrïzï as overlooking the Street through its iron 
grills Speaking of a dilapidated palace, he notes that its 
tnarble was leplaced by stone and its iron by wooden 
windows Often, the iron grills of mosque Windows 
were taken down and melted to provide funds to main- 
tain the rest of the premises, another proof of the value 
of iron. Like the mosques, residential architecture was 
extroverted, with windows onto streets wherever 
possible. 
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The mashrabiyya or latticework panel of turned 
wood is an art typical of Cairo The name is derived 
fron: the mashraba, the niche made of turned wood to 
hold the porous clay jugs that cool water by évapora- 
tion The advantage of mashrabiyya work is that it 
filters light while increasing ventilation, and allows one 
to look outside without being seen. City streets that 
were very narrow made such devices necessary for ven- 
tilation, and nineteenth-century illustrations show 
these mashrabiyya loggias, supported by corbels, 
almost touching each other over the narrow Street 
below The Islande Muséum in Cairo has a multitude 
of these mashrabiyya patterns on display. 

As no Marnluk palace has survived complété, it is 
difficult to know what their doors, or portais, were like 
The palace of Qüsün, however, has a stalactite portai 
that is surpassed in magnificence in Cairo only by the 
portai of the rnosque of Sultan Hasan We know that 
important amirs wete entitled to hâve a loggia or 
tablakhâna for a cerernonial orchestra, perforrning 
according to the amir’s rank This tablakhâna must 
hâve resembled the loggia of a kuttâb, and the amir put 
his carved and painted emblems, with his name and 
titles, on the exterior of the résidence. Some résidences 
wete occupied by the amirs during their lifetimes, but 
not inherited by their families. Rather, they went to the 
inheritor of the arnir’s function, as clicl the royal rési- 
dences at the Citadel. 

Bent entrances were used for résidences, as might be 
expected, leading into a courtyard This courtyard was 
not a gathering place or réception area, but a semi- 
private place for the inhabitants and visitors to dis- 
mount Around the courtyard were storerooms and the 
entrance to the stable The courtyard was generally not 
paved, and might hâve a well and trees. A residenc.e 
might hâve another courtyard for a garden. From the 
courtyard, several doors led to the qà c a and its apart- 
ments Important résidences had more than orte qâ c a. 

The lacade ol the courtyard in extant Mamluk and 
Ottoman houses has a high portai like that of contem- 
porary mosques and its rich décoration is in the style 
applied on exteriors rather than interiors, confirming 
the character ol the courtyard and the tnaq c ad as 
extroverted and connected to the Street, rather than as 
the center ol private life 

The semi-public function of the courtyard is coin- 
plementary to the stieet pattern of médiéval cities, 
where only a lew wide thoroughlares existed The rest 
were narrow winding lanes that protected the privacy 
and security of the inhabitants The small lanes had 
doors that were closed at night The entiance courtyard 


PI 29 Houses of Cairo ( Description de l’Egypte) 
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PL 30. The palace oi Amir Bashtàk at Bayn al-Qasrayn, 1334-39 


vvas a source of air and light, and a place wherc visitors 
could dismount, a merchant oi'ler his goods, and wares 
be loaded and unloaded Woraen would not be seen in 
this semi-public, area 

The Maq c ad 

The maq c ad, or silting room, common in houses of 
the late Marnluk and Ottoman periods, is an aicaded 
loggia overlooking the residence’s courtyard from the 
fii st fioor and facing the prevailing breezes from the 
north It had smaller rooins and a latrine attached 
This is where the master of the house sat to oversee his 
stables and storerooms and receive visitors. In houses 
along the KhalTj or ponds, the maq c ad opened onto the 
view of water and gardens. In the earlier Marnluk 
period, the maq c ad is described as a mezzanine loggia 


built to overlook the stables of the résidence The 
importance of stables in the Marnluk cavalry society 
was also seen at the Citadel, where palaces overlooked 
the royal stables. A houseowner’s wealth was also évi- 
dent in the saddlery kept in the stable area. Later, it 
appears that the maq c ad developed into a part of the 
courtyard, facing north and at the sarne time overlook- 
ing the stables 

Dômes inlaid with-colored glass over bediooms are 
often mentioned in waqf descriptions of Marnluk 
houses. A fifteenth-century European traveler, Félix 
Fabri, describes the house of an amir as having a mé- 
nagerie of wild animais and exotic birds. He stresses 
the beauty of the stable’s horses and the luxurious 
display of saddlery. He also mentions a prison found 
within the confines of the palace and a domed tower 
used as a private apartment 





PI 32. The portai of the palace of Amir Qusün (palace of 
Yashbak), 1337. 


PI 31 Mashrabiyya window at the housc of al-Razzaz. 


Décoration 

Palaces were decorated in the satne style as religious 
buildings of the same period Windows, as mentioned 
beiore, were treated the same way Polychrome marble 
dadoes covered the lower parts of walls; stalactites and 
inscriptions in painted and gilded wood were used on 
the upper walls; the ceilings were painted and gilded. 
Inscriptions of poetry might be found instead of 
Quranic texts At the Suhaymï house, these are 
presented in cartouches in nasta c lïq script, as they are 
in conteniporary religious buildings. The inner portais 
of Ottoman houses, trilobed and frarned with heavy 
moldings, recall the façade décoration of mosques and 
sabïls Turkish style tiles are also found in sorne 



P! 33. The maq c ad at the house of al-Razzàz, fifteenth- 
eighteenth century. 
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PI 34. Nineteenth century painting showing the interior of a 
house (Fiank Dillon) 


Ottoman interiors, induding the Suhaymï house, just 
as they are in contemporary mosques and sabïls 
Houses were furnished tnainly with carpets and wall 
hangings Silk was used for suminer carpets, woo) in 
the winter There was no dining room; food was 
iirought on tiays that coned be carried away after 
meals In the bedrooms, covers were stored in cases 
during the day. Wooden shelves held china placed as 
décoration, and the wall cupboards themselves were 
decorated with inlaid work Numbers ol bronze lamps, 
with inlay and openwork, and candlesticks inlaid with 
gold and silver in the Mosul technique that reached 
Egypt after the Mongol invasion ol Baghdad, displayed 
in the Islande Muséum, give us an idea of how interiors 
were lit 



PI 35 Wakala and rab c of Sultan al-Ghürï at Khân ah 
Khallll, 1511 


The Rab c 

À rab c is an apartment complex with living units 
rented by the month. It was composed of a row of 
apartinents reached front a gallery on the first floor 
Each apartment was a duplex on two floors, with a 
private section of roof space. The lower floor had the 
latrine, a niche for water jugs, and a réception hall; the 
upper (loot inchided the sleeping aiea. Usually there 
was no kitchen. Large houses had private rooms (harîm) 
and other rooms where women were not allowed, but 
this degiee ol ségrégation could not be afforded in small 
houses or in the units of a rab c . 

A rab c was usually the structure above a row of 
shops, though shop peuple did not nec.essarily inhabit 
the rab c above A rab c might also be built above a 
wakala, or a khan where theie might be up to four such 
complexes on four sides, corresponding to the rectan- 
gular plan ol such buildings around a courtyard. In 
general, the wakala and khân were commercial centers, 
while the qaysariyya was industrial. There also, how- 
ever, those working in the ground floor areas did not 
necessarily inhabit the rab c above 

These dwellings were extroverted, meaning that 
whenever possible Windows opened onto the Street, 
otherwise onto the courtyard There are rab c s above 
lhe wakala ol Sultan al-Ghürï, not far l'rom his religious 
complex in the city, and at the wakala of Sultan Qâyt- 
bây near Bâb al-Nasr Remains of the khân of Sultan 
al-Ghürï at Khân al-Khalîlï suggest that it was 
multistoried. It is a large complex nsec! today by 
artisans The commercial tenter at Jamâliyya was 
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PI 36 Interior of the wakâla of Sultan al-Ghüri near al- 
Azliai, 1504/5 



tig 7 Ground plan of the wakâla of Sultan al-Ghurt neai al- 
Azhar (Depaitment of Antiquifies) 


crowded with such structures, rnany of lhetn rehuilt in 
the Ottoman period 



Fig 8 Detail of mashrabiyya 


upper level. In the Bahri Mamluk period, each ol the 
éléments, hall and upper rooras, had a separafe 
entrante from the Street, and sometimes there was a 
third entrance to the stable. Later, however, it became 
commun to hâve one door into a vestibule, from where 
the other doors led. The vestibule might be open to the 
sky, fotming a small courtyard that in the Ottoman 
period included a maq c ad. In Ottoman houses, the 
open courtyard was more connnon than in Mamluk 
dînes, ptobably beeause the city had become more 
densely built and public thoroughfares more limitée!, so 
that open courtyards became necessary lor light and 
air This also explains the extensive use of 
mashrabiyyas in Ottoman Caito 


Houses 

Between a grand résidence and the iab c apartment 
unit were other levels of housing, of which very little 
has survived from the Ottoman period and nearly 
nothing from the Mamluk These small, or medium 
sized, houses are described in their waqf documents as 
following the saine principles of the qâ c a coruplex and 
the living unit of the rab c , that is, a réception hall on 
the ground lloor surmounted by smallet rooms on the 


Kitchens 

Whereas large résidences had their own kitchen, 
small houses did not. Common people bought their 
food ready-cooked It could be that the lack or high 
expense of fuel, as the traveler von Harff tells us, was 
the reason coin mon people could not afford to cook at 
home 

Maqrïzï’s descriptions of Cairo streets mention stalls 
and markets for cookecl food, which in modem terms 
would be regatded as small restaurants. Travelers in 


Fig 9 The wakàla ol DhuTFiqar, 1673 (Coste) 


Egypt hâve always been struck by (he nurnber of such 
stalls, the médiéval équivalent of “fast food” outlets. 
Travelers relate that cooks wandered the streets with 
their stoves and utensils or settled along the pavements, 
offering a large variefy of foods — chicken and méat 
grilled or boiled, lïsh and vegetables Fried cheese is 
often mentioned in Arabie accounts as the popular dish 
of Cairenes. A German fïfteenth-century traveler esti- 
mated that 12,000 cooks with their portable kitchens, 
as well as 48,000 bakers, provided food to Cairo’s 
population, and anothei contemporary traveler 
estimated their numbers at 24,000 cooks, 48,000 
bakers, and 30,000 water carriers, commenting, “Now 
reckon how many people there must be to eat and drink 
ail this!'’ 

Large Ottoman houses had, apart from the usual kit- 
chen, a kitchen for coffee Coffee was introduced to 


Egypt in the First quart er of the sixteenth c.entury, 
under Ottoman rule, and soon became the populat 
beverage Coffee houses, found in ail quarters of the 
city, also became places to smoke tobacco, while enter- 
tainment was offered by storytellers, musicians and 
singers. Coffee houses were a favoiite investment for 
the wealthy, and were often endowed to religions foun- 
dations, even though coffee was at First banned by the 
religious establishment. The coffee houses also became 
the locale of narcotics smoking, hashish and opium, 
paiticularly by Ottoman soldiers. 

Baths 

While large houses frequently had a kitchen, a bath- 
roorn was less coimnon The fourteenth-century jurist 
Ibn al-Hâjj déplorés the fact that people who built 
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luxurious houses failed to provide a room for washing. 
Maqrïzï, who gives the list of Cairo’s hammams, 
describes them as usually located near princely rési- 
dences, implying thaï they were not only used by the 
amii ’s household, but also by the public, and were built 
as a commercial investment These were Roman-style 
stearn baths, common in Egypt in pre-Islamic times In 
the Ottoman period, however, waqf documents refer 
regularly to a hammam in large résidences and a 
mmtahamm in smaller dwellings, which seems to hâve 
been a small room lacking the sophistication of the 
larger bath The private hammams surviving in Cairo 
are ail irom the Ottoman period The Ottoman period 
thus brought an obvious irnprovement in domestic 
aichitecture 

Provision of ptivate houses with hammams did not, 
however, diminish the tôle that public baths had played 
in Egypt since Roman times and whose functions were 
far wider than hygiene. Their primary aspect was 
social, patticularly the women’s baths, which were 
comparable to clubs. Women in particular enjoyed the 
opportunities the hammams offered to gather, away 
from their houses, and their only opportunity to go out 
without their husbands. Mat t iages were often arranged 
in the hammams where the matc.hmakers went (o look 
for potential brides Further, a bride’s visit to the ham- 
mam was an obligatory part of wedding ceremonies 
and festivities Ibn al-Hâjj criticized women’s visits to 
hammams, saying they tnerely led women to show off 
their clothes and jewelry, adding that such female 
gatherings were harmful On the other hand, in the taie 
<>f Abu Sîr and Abü Qîr in the Arahian Nighti, is the 
comment, “Your city is not perfect uniess il has a ham- 
mam." Ibn Khaldün wrote that hammams are a mark 
of highly civilized cities, since luxury reveals wealth 
and piosperity 

The hammam had not only social and hygienic, but 
also medical functions, as beat was believed to cure 
illnesses Public baths were lucrative businesses and are 
often mentioned in waqf documents as endowmenls. 
They had sections for men and others for women, and 
were sometimes attached to religious foundations 
When establishing a khanqàh in a Fatimid palace, 
Salâh al-Dïn added a bath for the use of Sufis; this sug- 
gests that there had been none before. The khanqàh of 
Amir Shaykhü had a hammam nearby, most likely 
endowed upon the foundation, as was the bath with the 
complex of Sultan al-Mu’ayyad Religious foundations 
often provided the Sufis with the fee for their visits to 
the hammam and for soap as well. Because of their 



PI 37 The hammam of Sultan al-Mu-’ayyad (Pauty). 


sophisticated infrastructure, the hammams had local 
continuity, new ones weie always built on the site of 
previous structures to make use of ils infrastructure 
This often makes them difficult to dette. 

A traveler to Fustât in the Tulunid period gives us 
the (ollowing account: He arrived at Hammam al-Rütn 
(the Greek Bath), very populai at t fie tirne, and found 
no one to serve him, though there were at least seventy 
attendants, each with three assistants, to serve cus- 
tomers He left the bath and went to another, with the 
same expérience. Only at the fouxth bath did he find an 
available attendant. He was astonished to imagine the 
population of Fustât, when told that the city had 1,170 
baths! This most likely was an exaggeration, though il 
is also reported that Fustât’s atmosphère was highly 
polluted primarily from the smoke from the multi- 
(udinous bath ovens Until the last century, Cairo’s 
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hammams flourished and often impressed travelers, 
scholars and orientalists There are still a iew tradi- 
tional baths operating, though they hâve quite lost dieir 
glarnor 

The thirteenth-century physician c Abd al-Latlf' 
wiites that the hammams of Egypt weie the best in the 
Orient He mentions theii décoration, the marbles, 
eolumns, vaults, painted ceilings, and vivid colois The 
remains of stucco stalactites, once in a Fusfât ham- 
mam, showing a dancer and a man seated with a cup 
in hartd, is displayed at the Islande Muséum in Cairo 

Architecture of tue Hammam 

According to Pauty, hammams are difficult to date 
as they bear no inscriptions and hâve been throughout 
their long history often restored and retnodeled. The 
Egyptian hammam is based upoti Roman bath tradi- 
tion, with some modifications In general, the ttadi- 


tional hammam was entered through a narrow door 
like thaï of a shop, having no façade except for the 
entrance, the rest of the building was usually behind a 
row of shops Next to the entrance was a small room foi 
a doorman, and the entrance was bent The first hall, 
the maslakh, for undressitig, was paved with marble and 
had a central fountain. 

This hall was surrounded by recesses with benches 
sptead with carpets and mattresses Marble eolumns 
flanked the recesses, and latrines were nearby The hall 
was similar to a residential réception hall The next 
hall, bayt awwal (first room), was rectangular and 
vaulted, with openings in the vault filled with glass to 
introduce light. The hall was slightly warmed, and 
included maîtresses for guests to relax upon. A narrow 
door led to the next room, the center of the hammam, 
the bayt al-haiàra (hot room) Tts center was enhanced by 
a dôme and maible inlaid floor. Here the customer got 
his massage. From the hot room, corresponding to the 



Fig. 10 Hammam al-Tanbali (Coste) 
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caldarium of Roman baths, one passed to the maghtas 
(Roman laconicum) equipped with water taps in 
recesses and basins for bafhing. The maghtas had 
warm-water basins set into the floor, usually with two 
diffeient températures, and this was the most highly 
decorated part of the hammam Near the maghtas was 
the heating-equipment room, the bayi al-nâr Its huge 
water containers were heated by lires fed by gatbage 
collected in the neighborhood. 


The plans of Cairo’s hammams studied by Pauty 
show great variations in layout, size, number of rooms, 
and décorations. The hammam that Sultan al- 
Mu’ayyad built near his religious complex has a 
magnilicent dôme on stalactites, surrounded by four 
unequal îwâns facing the domed area through pointed 
arches, sirnilar to a madrasa plan. While the maslakh or 
vestiary was treated with great lavishness, the rest was 
more modest and reduced. 
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EARLY ISLAMIC ARCHITECTURE IN CAIRO 


THE MOSQUE OF C AMR IBN AIMAS AT 
AL-FUSTAT (641/2) 

The mosque of c Amr, the First mosque to be built in 
Egypt, was founded by the commander-in-chiet of the 
conquering Arab troops, 'Amr Ibn al- c As Arab médié- 
val historians call it Tâj al-Jawâmi c , or the Crown of 
the Mosques. 

The mosque of c Amr in its présent form is of no par- 
ticular interest for the art historian, for its configuration 
is the resuit of a sériés of enlargements, restorations and 
reconstructions that include only one wall from the 
médiéval period, and even that is not original but a 
ninlh-century addition. For the historian in general 
and the urban historian in particular, the mosque’s 
importance today is that it indicates where 'Amr’s 
house, built near the original mosque, once stood. 

Although médiéval historians aie usually silent on 
the subject of architecture and its development, they 
always mention religious foundations of spécial historié 
or religious importance Thus, the history of the First 
mosque of Egypt is fairly well documentée! in their 
accounts 

The First Mosque 

The mosque was founded in 641-42 as a place of 
prayer for the Arab troops in their garrison city, al- 
Fustât. The original building, much smaller than the 
présent one, measured no more than Fifty by thirty 
cubits, or about twenty-nine by seventeen meters On 
its noitheastern side, separated from it by a lanc, was 
the house of 'Amr and nearby, that of his son 

The original mosque was unpret entions, without a 
courtyard, plaster, or décoration Its floor was not 
paved, it lacked a minaret, and the qibla or Mecca 
orientation was not, as in ail later mosques, indicated 
by a concave niche Creswell assumes that it must hâve 
been built of mud brick and palm trunks, like the 
Prophet’s mosque attached to his house at Médina 
This predecessor of ail mosques established only 
minimal requit ements for those to follow. Not even the 
minaret was essential, for Bilâl, the Prophet’s muezzin 


(mu c adhdhin), had called the faithful to prayer from a 
rooftop. Indeed, the only indispensable feature of a 
mosque was its orientation toward Mecca, dictated by 
Muslim prayer ritual. However, the fourteenth- 
century historian Ibn Muyassar says that a convert to 
Islam, the nephew of the Patriarch of Egypt, al- 
Muqawqis, contributed to the design of £ Amr’s 
mosque. This implies that as far as architectural design 
was concerned, the mosque could not hâve been an 
entirely primitive building, as it was plarmed by a local 
craftsman familiar with sophisticated architecture 

It appears that the idea of enhancing the Mecca 
orientation by a concave prayer niche was not adopted 
immediately by the First mosque designers. Qal- 
qashandï, the fifteenth-cenlury Egypt ian historian, 
writes that in the original mosque of c Amr, four col- 
umns were inserted on the qibla wall to point out the 
Mecca orientation. The presence of four columns sug- 
gests that a fiat niche might hâve existed, composed of 
two pairs of columns with an arch drawn between 
lhem. Each of the three other walls of the mosque 
included two entrâmes. 

Additions 

Only thirty-two years after the mosque’s foundation, 
the growing Muslim community found it too small It 
was pulled down and replaced by a larger one that had 
mats on its floors and plastered walls Creswell’ s recon- 
struction shows the enlargements the mosque. under- 
went throughoul ils history 

During the expansion works in 673, the Umayyad 
Caliph of Damascus, Mu c àwiya, ordered minarets to 
be added to each of the four corners of the mosque. 
They were reached by an outer staircase, indicating 
that the mosque had no interior staircase leading to the 
îoof. Creswell interprets this addition as being inspired 
by the prototype of the Great Mosque at Damascus 
There, where the mosque was built on the temenos or 
enclosure of a Roman temple, preexisting towers at the 
lour corners beeame the minarets The arrangement 
was quite practical, allowing the adhàn , or call to 
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Fig 1 1 Plan showing the consecutive enlargements at the mosque of ‘Amr (Creswell) 


prayer, from the mosque of c Amr to be heard on ail 
sides and taken up by the other mosques of the city. 
The name of the governor of Egypt who carried out the 
works, Maslama Ibn Mukhallad, was written on the 
minarets Minarets were then added to ail other 
mosques at al-Fustât, which had forrnerly announced 
prayer times with a nàqüs, a kind of bell used by the 
Copts. 

The Southern wall of the présent mosque is attributed 
by Creswell to the reconstruction by c Abd Allah Ibn 
Tâhir (827) that enlarged the mosque to its présent 
size It shows the remains of Windows, now walled up, 
alternating with niches whose conches are carved in a 
hooded shell motif. Ail Windows and niches are flanked 


with colonnettes and hâve round arches. The Windows 
hâve colonnettes on the outside wall as well as on the 
inside Inside the mosque, this south wall shows the 
remains of the springing of arches that once ran parallel 
to the qibla wall They are joined to columns by 
wooden beams carved in a late Hellenislic pattern that 
is unique in Cairene médiéval architecture and recalls 
the cornice on the piers of the Dôme of the Rock in 
Jei usaient. Because of the orientation of these arch 
springings, Creswell concludes that the original arcades 
of the mosque were ail parallel to the main wall. This 
side of the mosque today has perpendicular arcades, 
attributed to a nineteenth-century reconstruction of the 
mosque 
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The Prayer Niche 

Several additions and restorations were ruade at the 
mosque of c Amr, apart from the enlargements. The 
original liât prayer niche was replaced by a concave 
prayer niche, a deviee that predominated in ail reli- 
girjus architecture front then on Médiéval historians 
give different dates for this innovation Some attribute 
it to the governor Maslanra Ibn Mukhallad (667-81) or 
to the governor c Abd al- c Azi> (684-703); others, 
including Greswell, to work done in 711 In the last 
case, it would be the second concave prayer niche in 
Islande architecture, eoming alter the one added to the 
mosque of Médina by c Umar Ibn c Abd a!- c AzTz during 
the reign of the Caliph al-Walrd (707-709) The origin 
of the concave prayer niche was of considérable interest 
to médiéval Arab historians, one ol whom, al-Suyütï, 
States that it was at first avoided because it was used in 
churches Coptic craftsmen from Egypt were employée! 
in the works at Médina at the time the first concave 
prayer niche was introduced By the fifteenth century, 
the mosque of 'Amr hacl three prayer niches. 

The Pulpit 

'Amr Ibn al- c Âç used a pulpit for the Friday sermon 
In this matter, also, the historians give différent 
accounts One says that this pulpit was taken from a 
church, while another says it was a gift to c Arnr front 
a Nubian Christian king, a wooden structure rnade by 
a carpenter narned Buqtur The Caliph c Umar Ibn al- 
Khattâb at Médina, hearing that c Amr was preaching 
from a pulpit, disliked the idea of the leader standing 
above the believers, and prohibited c Amr from using it 
It is reported, however, that he continued to use it after 
the Caliph’ s death 

The pulpit, or tninbar, in time becatne an intégral 
part of the furniture of ail mosques, though its use was 
testiicted to the jâmi c , or mosque where the Friday 
sermon was held. In the early period of the Islande 
emplie, each city had only one congregational, or F'ri- 
day, mosque where the Friday sermon, or khutba could 
be preached. Subsequently, Friday mosques increased 
in number until each quarter and even each Street had 
one. In 777, the Abbasid Caliph al-Mahdi gave orders 
to Iower the heigbt of pulpits in ail mosques in the 
empire, and to abolish use of the maqsüra , an enclosure 
near the prayer niche in which the ruler prayed in 
private The maqsüra seems to hâve originated as a 
safety précaution, as more than one leader had been 


murdered during prayer, and the Caliph’s decree was 
not honorée! for long The mosque ol c Amr acquired a 
maqsüra in the first century after its foundation In 
1050, a wooden maqsüra and wooden prayer niche 
were built for sumrner use, indicating that the struc- 
tures must hâve been portable and used outside the 
sanctuai y 

Other Structures 

During the reign ol Ibn Tülüri, in 870, a structure 
(omposed of wooden colutnns with horizontal sticks for 
awnings was added to the mosque when people com- 
plained about the heat inside This feature was 
removed by the Caliph al-Hàkim, after the structure 
had been painled with red and green paint that lailed 
to stick 

The traveler Muqaddasî, visiting the mosque ol 
‘Amr in the tenth century, reported that the walls ol the 
mosque were decorated with glass mosaics Along with 
the four minarets, this would hâve been another feature 
in commun with the Gréai Mosque of Damascus, rnarty 
of whose exquisite glass mosaics eau still be seen In 
997, by order of the Caliph al-Hâkim, some of the 
mosaics of c Atnr’s mosque were temoved and the walls 
were plastered. The caliph also donaled a gigantic 
bronze chandelier. 

Among the various structures in the mosque of c Amr 
that were common to many early mosques was the bayt 
al-màl, oi treasure lor the needs of lhe community It 
was a doined structure on colutnns In 989, a décora- 
tive fountain was installed under the columns. A simi- 
lar bayt al-mâl strucluie can be seen today at the Créât 
Mosque of Damascus 

Gold and silver were used to embellish the mosque, 
though this was condetnned by orthodox interpreters ol 
Islande tradition ln 1046-47 the Fatimid Caliph al- 
Mustansir added a silver belt to the prayer niche and 
silver to its columns Under the Ikhshidids in 937 the 
capitals of the moscjue’s columns were gilded, and in 
989-90, the Caliph al- c Azîz ordered a gilded pulpit 

During the Fatimid period (969-1171) the mosque of 
c Amr had five minarets, four at the corners and one at 
the axial entrance. Each had a naine: al-Ghurfa (or 
c Ara fa), al-Kabîra (the big one), al-Jadîda (the new 
one), al-Mustajadda (the newly nuide), and al-Sa'-ïda 
(literally, the happy one, but this could refer to a spon- 
sors naine, al-Sa c ïd) Ail these hâve disappeared and 
the two présent minarets, one near the main entrance 
and another on the Southwest corner, were built by 
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Murad Bey who rebuilt almost entirely the mosque in 
1800 

In the early hisfory of the mosque, the roof is 
reported to hâve been crowded witli various 100 ms, 
sonie for the muezzin and some for the equipment foi 
calculating the time for the call to prayer The roof was 
also used as an ambulatory, as ritual walks around a 
sacred place were believed to bring blessings Later, 
these structures were temoved Waterwheels were used 
to lift water to the roof for the mosque’s drinking water, 
ablution fountains, latrines, and cleaning 

One of the inost prominent restorers of the mosque 
of c Amr was Salâh al-Dïn al-Ayyübï (1171-93), who 
restored it after the lire set in al-Fustàt to repel the 
Crusaders. He built a belvedete underneath one of the 
minarets and reinoved the silver belt from the prayer 
niche The Maniluk sultans al-Zàhir Baybars and al- 
Mansüi Qalâwün contributed to the upkeep of Egypt’s 
first mosque, and aftet the earthcjuake of 1303, Amir 
Salâr îestored the building and sponsored a stucco 
prayer niche on the outet wall which disappeared only 
a few years ago 

Between the restorations carried out by Sultan Qâyt- 
bây in the late fïfteenth centuiy and those of Murâd 
Bey in 1800, no interest in the mosque is leported, and 
its neighborhood nuist hâve been ail but abandoned 
duting this period Muiâd Bey’s restorations were 
damaged shortiy afterward by Napoléon’ s troops. 

The mosque of c Amr, like ail médiéval mosques, was 
a place not only for piayer but foi impôt tant civil 
gatherings as well, particularly in the early days when 
the community leader’s functions were both religious 
and political Tribunals for religious and civil cases 
were held in the ziyâda, the endosuie between the 
mosque and the Street Above ail, it was a center for 
teaching theology, law, and ail other subjects of inteiest 
to médiéval society. At one time, more than a hundred 
different classes were held, and in the Fatimid period 
there were also classes for women Imàm Shâfï c ï, 
founder of one of the four rites of Islande Sunni law, 
taught there in the eighth century Recent excavations 
in the prayer hall hâve brought to light sonie of the 
structures referred to by Maqrîzï as zâiviyas,, or chapels 
built within the mosque for teaching, each with its own 
latrine 

At this cultural and teligious centei, the whole 
population of the city met, especially on Fridays for 
prayer. It is thus not surprising that the most pres- 
tigious markets were also concentrated around the 
mosque, making it also the commercial center of 
al-Fustàt. 
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THE NILOMETER AT RAWDÀ (861) 

The Nilomefer (in Arabie miqyâ r, or measurer) at 
Rawda is the oldest structure in Egypt built after the 
Arab conquest that survives in its original form. Its ail - 
important fonction was to measure the annual Nile 
(lood in August-September, to tegulate distribution of 
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water and the levy of taxes paid as tribute by Egypt to 
the Caliph 

The Umayyads had built a Nilometer of the simple 
type used earlier in Egypt, a graduated wall in the Nile. 
The Nilometer we see today was built in 861 by order 
of the Abbasid Caliph al-Mutawakkil (847-61) It is a 
rather sophisticated instrument, based on the principle 
of communicating vessels 

The Nilometer consists of a pit on the Southern tip of 
Rawda Island, facing al-Fustàt to the east, com- 
nmnicating with the Nile through tunnels dug on three 
levels on its eastern side. The pit itself is circulai- at the 
bottom and rectangular at the top and is lined with 
stone. On its walls are four tecesses with pointed 
arches, flanked by colonnettes showing two types of 
voussoir décoration Creswell points out that these 
arches are the same type as those used in Gothic. 
architecture, but they preceded the Gothic arch by four 
hundred years. In the rniddle of the pit is a marble col- 
umn squeezed between a millstone at the bottom of the 
pit and a wooden beam spanning the Nilometer at the 
top The column, which has a Gorinthian capital, is 
graded and divided into 19 cubits (a cubit is slightly 
more than half a meter). 

The walls of the Nilometer hâve carved inscriptions 
in plain Kufïc, the earliest surviving example of archi- 
tectural epigraphy in Egypt They are Quranic texts 
referring to water, végétation and prosperity (Süra 
XIV:37) and thus hâve a talismanic meaning A his- 
torié inscription teferring to the founding of the Nilo- 
meter by al-Mutawakkil has been removed. According 
to Creswell, this was done by Ibn Tülün who restored 
the Nilometei in 872-73, removing the natne as part of 
his campaign to assert his independence from the 
Caliphate The inscriptions were originally on a back- 
ground of blue; they were themselves lef't in the natural 
stone color The wooden painted conical dôme c.overing 
the Nilometer is part of a modem restoration. 

What the Nilometer announced was vital to rulers as 
well as to the whole population of Egypt An idéal flood 
filled the Nilometer up to the sixteenth mark, nineteen 
cubits meant flood catastrophe; and less than sixteen 
cubits spelt drought and famine 

Throughout the médiéval period and until the end of 
the nineteenth century, the Rawda Nilometer was the 
departure point of the greatest of Cairo’s célébrations, 
Fath al-Khalÿ, the Festival of the Opening of the. Canal 
The Khalïj, starting opposite Rawda Island, bordered 
the médiéval city to the west and irrigated its outlying 
gardens and fields The Nile sumrner flood filled the 


Khalïj and many ponds, whose beds in winter were 
green with végétation During the hot sumrner months, 
the Khalïj and the ponds were filled with pleasure boats 
and its shores were lined with entertainments The 
Khalïj was blocked with an earth dam and cleaned 
before the flood, then opened when the Nile flood 
reached the sixteen-cubit level. The caliph, and later 
sultans and pashas, came out to open the Khalij and, 
in célébrations lasting several days, decorated boats 
crowded the waters, the most splendid of them being 
the caliph’s, or sultan’s, boat. Today, the Nile sailing 
houseboat called a dhahabiyya, or golden one, recalls the 
splendor of the ruler’s boat. This festival, which ceased 
in 1899 when the Khalïj was filled in, was described by 
ail who witnessed it as Cairo’s most spectacular event. 
Near the Nilometer was a mosque for prayers accompa- 
nying the flood célébrations and a palace for banquets 
held by the rulers In the days spent waiting for the 
flood, the cohimns of the Nilometer were annointed 
with saffron and musk to induce a good water level. If 
the Nile flood waters failed to reach the sixteen cubits 
mark, célébrations were canceled and prayers and 
fasting weie held instead to ward off the coming 
drought and famine. After one delayed flood, Sultan al- 
Mu 3 ayyad (1412-21) himself took a dip in the 
Nilometer as a token of gratitude 
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THE MOSQUE OF IBN TÜLÜN (876-79) 

Ibn Tülün was sent from Samarra, the Abbasid capi- 
tal, as governor of Egypt, where he soon founded his 
own capital, al-Qatâ-T. The new city was situated in 
the area known today as Salïba Street and the area 
between the Citadel and Sayyida Zaynab. Nothing but 
the mosque and an aqueduct has survived from Ibn 
Tülün’ s city. 

Al-Fustât and al- c Askar no longer had room for Ibn 
Tülün’s large garnisons, and the mosque of c Amr was 
too small for the whole Muslim population of the grow- 
ing capital Ibn Tülün built a very large mosque on a 
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hi)l called Jabal Yashkur; today it is the oldest mosque 
in Egypt in its original forai 

An original inscription slab on one ol the piets in the 
sanetuary bears the Foundation text of the mosque and 
the complet ion date 265 (879) written in plain script, 
and another is now at the Islande Muséum. Maqrïzï 
further indicates (hat the mosque was started three 
years earlier in 876 The Mamluk Sultan Làjïn ordered 
important restorations at the mosque that were carried 
out in 1296/97 


General Description 

Architectuie in the Egyptian province of the Abbasid 
Caliphate followed the loyal style of the Muslim 
empire’s capital, and the architecture ol Ibn Tülün’s 
mosque and most of its decoiations follow the Sarnar- 
ran style of the period 


The mosque of Ibn Tülün is built a round a courtyard 
with four arcaded halls ( nwâq ), the largest being the 
sanetuary on the qibla side It is built of brick except 
foi the stone minai et, and as a novelty, its arcades are 
supported by piers instead of columns These piers are 
lectangular, decorated with four masonry engaged col- 
umns at the corners. Their capitals hâve the same bell 
shape as the bases, and both are plastered and carved 
The aiches of the arcades are pointed Recause piers 
were usecl instead of columns, a feature alien to local 
tradition, it has been said that the architect, a Chris- 
tian, wanted to avoid having columns taken from 
churches as spoils to build the mosque The true intei- 
pietation, however, is easily found at Samarra, where 
this device was used because brick was the natural 
building material in Mesopotainia There are two 
Byzantine-style pairs of marble columns flanking the 
prayer niche, the only spoils used in Ibn Tülün’s 
mosque 






PI 39 The mosque of Ibn Tülun, view oi the interior PI 41 Stucco window grill at the mosque of Ibn Tulun 


The sanctuary, or qibla riwâq, of the mosque has five 
aisles parallel to the prayer niche, the other fhree sides 
hâve three aisles each On the three ininor sides, the 
mosque is surrounded by an enclosed space ( ziyàda ) 
separating and protecting the mosque from the noise 
and bustle of the streets Outside the mosque on the 
qibla side, there used to be a palace, the dm al- c imâra, 
from which Ibn Tülün could enter the sanctuary 
directly through a door near the prayer niche 

Both the walls of the mosque and the ziyâda are 
crowned with a most peculiar and intricate type of 
crenellation made of open brickwork, which upon 
doser inspection turns out to be a répétition of the 
Samarra stucco motifs decorating the walls of the 
mosque 


Dooks and Windows 

The mosque has nineteen doors on three sides, each 
door corresponding to another door in the ziyâda. 
There are three more doors on the qibla side 

The upper pai t oi the inosque wall is pierced with 
pointed-arch winclows flanked with colonnettes The 
Windows alternate on the outside wall with blind niches 
with a shell conch, an arrangement already seen on a 
wall of the mosque of c Amr and attributed to a ninth- 
century addition Greswell attributes only Jour of the 
windows’ stucco grills to the Tulunid period, those with 
a plain géométrie design; the rest, displaying a large 
variety of more complicated géométrie patterns, date 
from the Falimid and Mamluk periods There are 
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altogether 128 Windows and their arrangement on the 
walls is independent from the arcades so that not every 
arch has a centered window. The arched Windows of 
the arcades fill (he double function of providing light 
and reducing the weight carried by the arches 

The Fountain 

The ablution fountain covered by a dôme in the 
tenter of the courtyard was added to the mosque in the 
late thirteenth century by Sultan Lâjïn Originally, 
there was a Jaivwàra in the center, a décorative fountain 
with a dôme on ten columns surrounded by sixteen 
other columns, ail marie of marble and gilded This 
fountain structure had a sundial used by the muezzin 
lor the second call to prayer ( iqàma ), the prayer per- 
formed irtside the mosque The fawwâra was destroyed 
by fire in 986. The présent ablution fountain’s inscrip- 
tion band carries the Quranic text on the duty of ablu- 
tion The domed rectangular room, open on four sides, 
was built by Sultan Làjln when he restored the mosque. 
The profile of its dôme resembles that of al-Sâlih Najm 
al-Dïn Ayyüb built in 1243, with the cutve beginning 
at its lower part Ablution fountains originally were not 
within the mosque at ail, but outside in the ziyâda, 
where latrines and even a clinic for treating the sick 
were located 

Prayer Niches 

The mosque of Ibn Tülün has six prayer niches 
dating from various periods. The main one, in the 
rniddle of the qibla wall, is also the tallest. Its stucco 
molding and two stucco bosses on each side of the arch 
are original. The inner décoration of the niche was 
redone by Sultan Lâjïn; it consists of an upper décora- 
tion of painted wood, a band of glass mosaics with the 
text of the shahâda, and a lower part marie of marble 
panels. This prayer niche is the only concave one; the 
other five are fiat. There is a small prayer niche on the 
qibla wall to the left whose stalactite cresting and naskhï 
script assign it to the early Mantluk period, so that it 
is possible that it also was sponsored by Sultan Lâjïn 

On one of the piers leading from the courtyard to the 
main prayer niche is to the right a piayer niche of 
which only the upper Satnarran style stucco décoration 
has survived A chain from which a medallion with a 
star is hanging; it is the only décoration of its kind in 
Cairo 

The style of the Kufic script of the shahâda text is 


similar to that of the prayer niche on the opposite side 
of the aisle, with which it must be contemporary. The 
latter is also decorated with Samarran stucco motifs 
and, like the fïrst, carries the text of the shahâda with- 
out the Shï c a reference to c Alï It can thus be assigned 
to the pre-Fatimid period, either Tulunid or Tkhshidid 
(935-69) A very similar niche was foünd in a Tulunid 
house in excavations at Fustât and is now in the Islamic 
Muséum The curved Kufic script differs, however, 
from the original inscriptions at Ibn Tulün, resembling 
more the inscriptions of the Ikhshidid period. On the 
prayer niche to the right, the reference to c Alî is carved 
in small chaiacters, like graffiti, as a later, obviously 
Fatimid, addition. 

The most remarkable prayer niche at the mosque of 
Ibn Tülün is that of al-Afdal Shâhinshâh, a vizier of the 
Fatimid Caliph al-Mustansir (s. PI. 6) It is lavishly 
decorated in stucco and carries an inscription in ornate 
Kufic script with a historié reference to the Caliph who 
sponsored it. Creswell attributes the style of this prayer 
niche, with its arrangement of one frame inside 
another, to Persian influence. The prayer niche is a 
replica; the original is in the Islamic Muséum of Cairo. 

On the left side of the aisle, opposite al-Afdal’s 
prayer niche, is another, less well preserved one that is 
a copy of al-Afdal’s, the only différence being that the 
text refers to Sultan Lâjïn The shahâda also lacks the 
Shï c a reference to c Alï. This prayer niche is a copy of 
much older one, a tare occunence in Cairo’s médiéval 
architecture. 

The Dikka 

In the sanctuary near the courtyaid there is a 
wooden bench on marble columns. It is called dikkat. al- 
muballigh and is used for Quranic recitations, chants 
and calls to prayer inside the mosque ( iqâma ). Nearly ail 
later mosques hâve this feature 

The Minaret 

The minaret of Ibn Tulün stands on the north side 
of the ziyâda, slightly off the axis of the main prayer 
niche. It is an unusual stone structure with an outer 
staircase and a Mamluk top of the type named mabkhaia 
by Cteswell. This minaret is the subject of controversy 
among Gairo’s architectural historians; it is attributed 
by some, most prominently by Creswell, to Sultan 
Lâjïn and by others to Ibn Tülün. The sources do not 
yield enough information to détermine its date. 
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We knuw that Ibn Tülün built a minaret with an 
outer staircase, a feature found in Samarran minaret 
architecture. The shape of the minaret is connected 
with a legend: Ibn Tülün was sitting with his officiais 
and absentmindedly winding a piece ol parchment 
around his finger When asked by someone what the 
gestuie meant, he answered out of embarrassnient that 
he was planning the shape of his minaret At Samarra, 
surviving minarets do hâve the exterior staircase, but 
are built of brick and are totally circulai' The Ibn 
Tülün minaret begins as a rectangle and then becomes 
circulai, and is built entirely of stone. 

We know also that Sultan Làjïn restored the mosque 
of fbn Tülün, which at the time was abandoned but 
had provided hirn shelter froni some enemies The top 
of the minaret and the ablution fountain are in a style 
unmistakably of 1 his period (1296) 

There are several arguments for attributing the 
whole structure to Lâjïn Apait froin the minaret’s 
being built in stone while the rest of the mosque is of 
brick, the manner in which the bridge of the minaret 
abuts on the mosque is quite awkward, blocking one of 
its Windows, an aesthefic mistake that would not hâve 
been made by the Tulunid architect. The style of the 
bridge, with its Andalusian horseshoe arch and corbels, 
and the style of the double arches on the minaret 
itself refet it to the late thiiteenth century, as does 
the top with its ribbed helinet. Moieover, analysis 
of the masonry reveals only one type of stonework 
technique 

To these arguments, it can be answeied that the 
traveler al-Muqaddasî in the lent h century reported 
that the minaret of Ibn Tülün was built in stone The 
style of the bridge and the arches on the minaret aie in 
tact late, of an Andalusian style that occurs in eaily 
Mamluk architecture. The bridge is not original and 
the arches on the minaret, which hâve no structural 
function, are also not oiiginal They must hâve been 
part of a restoration that intluded a new stone fac.ing, 
together with the bridge and the top of the minaret, in 
other words with Sultan Lâjïn’s restoration 

The fact that the minaret was built in stone does not 
precludc its being original. Egyptian, unlike Mesopota- 
rnian, craftsmen had been building in stone since the 
dawn of history, so it is not surprising that they pre- 
ferred to build the minaret in stone. Moreover, being 
a solid stone structure, without an inner staircase, it is 
unlikely that it could hâve been so shortlived. Had it 
been demolished, historians ceitainly would hâve raen- 
tioned it, as they did the destruction of the oiiginal 
fountain Furthermore Làjïn would hâve at least left an 


inscription commemorating his consti uction, or his 
biographers would hâve referied to it Médiéval 
architects repeatedly restored and added to buildings, 
incorporating the style of theii particular period. Had 
Làjïn rebuilt the minaret totally, it would hâve been a 
Mamluk minaret The fact that the outer staircase was 
left is an argument in favor of the suivival of Ibn 
Tülün ’s original structure which was then restored by 
Làjïn. 

The whole structure lacks the harmonious propor- 
tions of a Mamluk building The shape of the top, quite 
alien to the rest of the stiucture, suggests that the 
minaret as we now see it was not built at one time 

It is recorded that the architect inade a drawing to 
show Ibn Tülün the plan and appeatance of the 
mosque, so we know that drawings were made by 
architects, though none from the médiéval period hâve 
survived Such drawings must hâve been particularly 
necessary when local craftsmen were confronled with 
having to execute a design or architectural device 
alien to their expérience 

Re.storations 

An inscription slab above the entrance of the mosque 
refers to restoiations doue by the Fatimid vizier Badr 
al-Jamàlï in 1177. His son, al-Afdal, sponsored the 
p rayer niche described above In the Fatimid period, 
the mosque of Ibn Tülün was one of the four mosques 
in which the caliph led Friday prayers, the otliets being 
the al-Azhar, al-Hâkim, and c Amr mosques 

The restoration Works of Sultan Lâjïn thus included 
the minai et, the new ablution fountain in the court- 
yard, and the wooden demie above the main prayer 
niche. He also introduced teaching of the four rites of 
Islande law at the mosque, and even the teaching ol 
medicine A primary school lor boys, or kuttâb, for 
teaching writing and reading of the Quran, was 
attached to the mosque Lâjïn also sponsored a sabïl, or 
publie fountain Of these additional structures, how- 
ever, only the ablution fountain and the prayer niche 
dôme survive. 

In the thirteenth century, when the neighborhood 
had fallen into decay, the mosque of Ibn Tülün was 
usée! as a caravanserai for North Alrican pilgrims on 
their way to Mecca In the nineteenth century the 
mosque was used as a factory, and later as a lunatic 
asylum During the fourteenth century, a qâdï (Islande 
judge) attached to the mosque added two minarets at 
the corners of the main prayer hall One of these was 
removed sonie years ago as it was unstable 
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P] 42 Stucco carved soffit at the mosque of Ibn Tulun 



Décoration 

The décorations of Ibn Tülün’s mosque show both 
(he remaining influence of Byzantine rule and the 
Samarran political hegemony of the tiine The window 
grills identified as originals by Creswell are similar to 
Uinayyad window grills in the great mosque ol Damas- 
cus, and are based on géométrie compass work typical 
of the late classic.al Byzantine tradition The large 
variety of designs in the soffits of the arches around the 
courtyard, though having Samarran floral fillings, no 
doubt also belong to Byzantine tradition Cteswell 
notes a design here that is found as a window grill in 
t he mosque ol Damasc.us 

In addition to the stucco soffits and voussoirs of the 
arcades, thete are rosettes decorating the outer and 
inner façades. A wooden frieze with Quranic inscrip- 
tions runs around the entire mosque just under the 
ceiling, in the same plain Kufic script in which the 
foundation slab was carved The stucco band framing 
the arches and the wood carvings on the doors are 
obvious adaptations of a mixture of the Samanan 
décorative styles known as Samarra B and C 

Samarra Style 

The Abbasid Caliph aI-Mu c tasim First resided in the 
palace of his predecessor, al-Mahnün, at Baghdad, the 
capital of the Caliphate Wlien his soldiers, Turks 
recruited from Central Asia, began molesting the city’s 
population, he decided to move his résidence and 
founded the new city ol Samarra, 110 kilometers noith 
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of Baghdad on (he eastern bank of the Tigris. Begin- 
ning his gigantic scheme in 836, al-Mu c tasim galhered 
a multitude of craftsmen from ail parts of his empire, 
including many from Egypt, to erect and decorate the 
great buildings that suited his aspirations as etnperor. 
Saniarra was soon abandoned, in 863, and because it 
was no longer inhabited, its ruins hâve preserved a 
great deal of the stucco carved and painted décorations 
which could not be moved or plundered They hâve 
thus corne down to us as an invaluable document ol the 
oiigins of Islamic décoration 

Just as Byzantium dominated the arts of the 
Umayyads at Damascus, so Sassanian culture inspired 
(he works of the Abbasids Both influences were the 
resuit of the géographie location of each capital. In ail 
peiiods, however, Islam, which rejected animate repré- 
sentations in religious art, contributed to the évolution 
of abstiact and floral décorative patterns The use of 
script, particularly in Quranic texts suited to the mean- 
ing or dedication of an architectural structure, whether 
religious or secular, was also péculiai to its building 

The building of Samarra, a huge undertaking com- 
plétée! within a short period of tirne, involved intensive 
work in a new, homogeneous style adapted to the 
immédiate needs of the Galiph. This style is character- 
isecl by its abstract, symmetrical and répétitive form 
based on floral and géométrie éléments Its origins were 
various including Central Asian influences introduced 
by Turks Samarra décorative styles are termed A, B, 
and C 

Style A, the earliest, includes géométrie figures filled 
with floral patterns, primarily vine leaves, g râpes, 
palmettes and stalks The floral patterns contrast with 
the background by having their surfaces carved in small 
géométrie patterns of various types — zigzags, chev- 
ions, roundels, and triangles 

In style B, the rosette shape dominâtes, and there are 
no stems or stalks. This is the prédominant style at the 
mosque of Ibn Tülün The floral représentations are 
not naturalistic, and are thus the origin of arabesque — 
that is, geornetrically arranged représentations of 
plants Both styles A and B are dérivée! from Sassanian 
art. 

Style C differs from the others in its regular use of 
molds The strong contiast effect of styles A and B is 
thus lacking in this style, where hand carving is mini- 
mized. The varied and primarily abstract motifs of 



Fig 13 Carved stucco bands in the Samarra style on the 
arches of the Ibn Tülün mosque 


style G are attributed by Creswell to influences intro- 
duced by the Abbasid Caliphate’s contacts with Central 
Asia, where they recruited soldiers for their armies. 

The method of using molds, in style C, to which only 
small touches needed to be made by hand, was time 
and labor saving and thus quite appropiiate for the 
construction and décoration of the new city The 
stuccos were painted in vivid colors. 

The Samarran style, like any other Islamic style of 
architectural décoration, was not confmed to religious 
architecture but was adopted in secular architecture as 
well Many excavated houses of the Tulunid period 
hâve Samarra-slyle stucco panels. 
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ARCHITECTURE OF THE FATIMID PERIOD 


THE AL-AZHAR MOSQUE (970) 

Al-Azhar is today the most celebrated of ail Cairo’s 
médiéval mosques, more because of its historié and reli- 
gious importance than its aesthetic value It was the 
first mosque built in Fatimid Cairo and the First 
theological college, and has played a continuons rôle in 
the histoiy of the city from its foundation to the présent 
day The mosque of c Arnt , though impôt tant as 
Islam’s First mosque in Egypt, did nol retain its rôle 
though the centuries. 

Like the mosque of c Amt, al-Azhar was established 
as the central mosque of a new urban foundation It 
does not carry the naine of its founder, the Fatimid 
Caliph al-Mu c izz Al-Azhar is an epithef meaning 
“The Flourishing” Some médiéval sources calî it 
simply the Great Mosque (jânn c ) of Caiio 

Caliph al-Mu c izz li-Dïn Allah, after conquering 
Egypt and founding al-Qâhira, assigned his general 
and vizier Jawhar al-Siqillî the task of building al- 
Azhar The first prayers were held in the mosque in 
972, and in 989 it acquired the status of a college with 
the appointment of thirty-f'ive scholars to teach the 
Ismâ c ïlï Shï c a theology to which the Fatimids adhered. 
A hostel was built for them near the mosque 

Following the mosques of c Amr, al- c Askar, and Ibn 
Tülün, al-Azhar was the lourth congregational mosque 
in Egypt After the Ottoman conquest, when the 
Mamluk colleges (madrasa) were in décliné, al-Azhar 
became the center of Islande scholarship in Egypt and 
one of the principal theological universities of the 
Muslim world 

Because of its importance, the mosque of al-Azhar, 
like the mosque of c Amr, has undergone a sériés of 
enlargenients and restorations throughout its history. 
Today, ail styles and ail periods of Cairo’s history are 
represented in its architecture 

The original mosque of al-Azhar was much smaller 
than the présent building, and it was not at the exact 
centet of the capital. Al-Qâhira itself did not occupy 
much more than one square kilomeler The great Fati- 
mid palace complex doininated the entire city Al- 
Azhar is at a short distance from what was the main 



Fig 14 Plan of the al-Azhar mosque (Cieswell) 


avenue, Bayn al-Qasrayn (lit , “between the two 
palaces”). 

The Orginat. Mosque 

As reconstructed by Creswell, the mosque origi- 
nally had only three arcades arouticl the courtyard; 
today it has four This plan was common in North 
African and Andalusian architecture The arcades are 
ail carried on pre-Islamic columns with Corinthian 
capitals. Its original arches are round. The sanctuary 
had five aisles parallel to the qibla and a transept with 
an aisle wider and higher than the resl that runs 
perpendicular to the main wall, thus enhancing the 
prayer niche to which it leads from the court- 
yard to the prayer niche 
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PI 43 The al-Azhar mosque 


There were three dômes, one over the prayer niche 
and the two others at the corners of the qibla wall, but 
none has survived This feature ot three dômes in the 
sanctuary was also found in North African auhitectuie 
and must hâve been introduced to Egypt by Fatimicl 
craflsmen. The two other arcades had only three aisles 
each The mosque is said to hâve had a ziyâda. 

Thé original minaret was a small construction stand- 
ing above the main entrance and built of brick 

OI the original mosque the arcades, part of the stucco 
décoration, induding the conch of the prayer niche and 
a iew window grills hâve been preseived 

Fatimid Additions 

In 1009 the Caliph al-Hâkim restored the mosque, 
donating a new wooden door which is now in the Cairo 
Islande. Muséum In 1125, the Caliph al-Arnir donated 
a wooden prayer niche, now also at the muséum The 


inost important Fatimid Works, however, were cattied 
out during the rule of the Caliph al-Hâfiz li-Dïn Allah 
(1 129-49), who added an arcade arouncl the eourtyard 
to give the mosque four arcades, the fourth composed 
of only one aisle on the northwestern side. The arches 
of this new eourtyard façade differ from the original 
arches They are called keel arches, as their profile 
resembles a ship’s keel pointing upwards. Al-Hâfiz also 
added a dôme in fiont of the transept It is hidden to 
the viewer from the eourtyard by a screen wall 
(pühtàq ) — a portion of the façade wall taller than the 
rest which is meant to enhance the entrance to the sanc- 
tuary through the transept This dôme is richly 
decorated in carved stucco 

Fatimid Décoration 

Original décorations include the conch of the prayer 
niche and the stucco inscriptions and arabesques on the 
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PI 44 The original prayer niche of al-Azhar wilh Mamluk 
stucco carving in the spandrels 


arcades The conch of (he prayer niche is decorated in 
a style veiy similar lo that of the two unidenfified 
prayer niches at the mosque of Ibn Tülün, which could 
be either Tulunid or Ikhshidid. This décoration is not 
in pure Samarra style, but is combined with the scroils 
of palmettes typical of Byzantine décoration Slightly 
ornate curved Kufic script franies the various arches of 
the prayer niche, Windows, arcades and panels 

It appears that different periods of Fatimid décora- 
tion are represented in the stuc cos of al-Azhax, but 
scholars hâve not yet sorted them out. On the wall fac- 
ing the prayer niche, a naturalistic représentation of a 
palm tree is repeated. Windows with géométrie grills 
ftamed with bands of Kufic inscriptions appear to date 
lrom the foundation of the mosque The stucco décora- 


tions added by al-Hàfïz adorning the wall s and the 
dôme are quite different from the original style, which 
is not surprising, as they were done more than a cen- 
tury later The dôme in front of the transept is 
decorated with a ring composed of lobed arches poin- 
ting toward the center. These arches carry ornate 
inscription bands Interestingly, one of the stucco grills 
of the fransitional zone of the dôme of al-Hâfiz includes 
bits of green and yellow glass, the earliest known exam- 
ple of such a window décoration. This late-period 
Fatimid décoration shows a more ornate type of Kufic 
script and more composition in surface designs, involv- 
ing less répétition of patterns. 

Ayyubid and Mamluk Restorations 

Salàh al-Dîn, who followed the Shâli c î rite in which 
only one congregational or Friday mosque within an 
urban agglomération is allowed, cancelled Fiiday 
prayers at al-Azhar and permitted them only at the 
mosque of al-Hâkim, which he no doubt preferred 
because of its larger size He also removed the Fatimid 
silvei belt from the prayer niche The mosque of c Amr 
continued to serve as al-Fustât’s congregational 
mosque during Salâh al-Dîn’s reign 

Under the Mamluks, the Hanafï rite had priority, 
and Sultan al-Zàhir Baybars reestablished the Friday 
sermon at al-Azhar in 1266 He also replaced the 
minaret at the entrance with a higher one, and carried 
out other restorations 

The 1303 eartbquake, significant in Cairo’s architec- 
tural history because of the restorations of monuments 
that followed, also damaged al-Azhar. Amir Salar 
restored the prayer niche and redecorated its spandrels. 
It was he who also added a beautiful prayer niche on 
the exterior wall of the mosque of c Amr, which we now 
know only from early photographs. Both of Salàr’s 
prayer niches are decorated in the same style, with a 
row of niches filled with stucco geometrical ornaments 
and surmounted by délicate arabesques, a device we 
see also at the smaller Lâjin prayer niche at Ibn Tülün. 

Sultan Barqüq found al-Azhar’s minaret too short, 
and in 1397 replaced it with a 1 aller one in stone Its 
structute, however, was defective, and it had to be 
destroyed a few years later Sultan al-MiFayyad built 
another minaret in the same place in 1424, but it also 
leaned and had to be removed. Sultan Qâytbây, whose 
architects were more skillful, ordered several restora- 
tions at al-Azhar, in 1468, 1476, and 1495. Among 
these were the main portai and the minaret above it, 
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and stylized plant motif is repeated Both these madra- 
sas are on the site of a former ziyàda of the mosque 
The madrasa of Jawhar al-Qanqabâ 3 ï, built in 1440 
on the northern side of the sanctuary, is fully preserved 
in its original architectural form, along with its décora- 
tions and a carved stone dôme covering the mausoleum 
of the founder. 


both fine examples of the golden âge of stone earving 
that characterizes Qâytbây’s aichitecture. Sultan al- 
Ghürï built a huge minaret in 1510, also near the main 
entrance. It has a double bulb and its shaft is decorated 
with pièces ol blue faience. 

In addition to restoraüons of individual structures, 
new buildings were addecl regularly to al-Azhar, for 
example the three madrasas of the Marnluk period 
The madrasa of Taybars on the right side of the main 
entrance has not survived in its original architectural 
form, but it has a magnificent prayer niche with carved 
and inlaid marble, one of the finest in Cairo, with 
représentations of trees in mosaics in the spandrels. 

The madrasa of Amir Aqbughâ, built in 1340 on the 
left side of the entrance, has its original portai, a mina- 
ret, and qibla wall décoration, including glass mosaics 
in the prayer niche and window recesses, where a vase 


Ottoman Restorations 


In the Ottoman period, a long sériés of restorations 
and enlargements were made at al-Azhar. The most 
important of these was Amir c Abd al-Rahmân 
Katkhudâ’s enlargement in 1753, when the area of the 
mosque behind the original prayer niche was widened 
He added a new façade, the one we see today, with its 
double round arches and the typical Ottoman cypress 
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iree carved above them He also had three minarets 
built, two of which hâve survived on the Southern and 
eastern walls On the Southern façade, he added a por- 
tai sixnilar to the Gothic portai of al-Nâsir Muham- 
mad’s madrasa at the Nahhâsîn mosque He rebuilt the 
façade of the Taybarsiyya and erected for himself a 
mausoleum dôme on the southeastern corner of the 
enlat ged mosque Still more additions and restorations 
were carried out in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies 

Minor Structures 

Over the centuries, al-Azhar acquired several 
maqsüras, one of them built by the founder Jawhar, 
and more than one prayer niche. There was a talisman 


to prevent birds from nesting in the mosque. Water- 
wheels served the fountains and latrines with water 
stoted in cisterns 

There was a kitchen attached to the mosques where 
meals were prepared that were provided by charitable 
donations At one time a large number of poor people 
were attached to the mosque and lived there on an 
almost regular basis. In 1415 a count was made of 750 
such people, representing ail the provinces of Egypt, 
along with foreigners. Orders were given to expel them 
from the mosque along with ail their furniture and 
effects, as it was reported that forbidden things were 
going on in the mosque. Later, however, al-Azhar was 
surrounded by living quarters for a multitude of 
sludents and poor visitors. 

Like the mosque of c Amr at al-Fus{â{, al-Azhar at al- 
Qâhita led the calls to prayer to be followed by the 
otber mosques. It therefore had a number of sundials 
and a numbei of astionomers serving the mosque fot 
the calculation of prayer limes. 


Instruction 

Al-Azhar lias been fatnous above ail as a teaching 
center for Muslim theology. This tradition was begun 
soon after its foundation, with the teaching of Shï c a 
theology. Salâh al-Dïn’s overthrow of the Fatimids led 
to the abolition of Shî c a teaching in Egypt, and Sultan 
al-Zàhir Baybars introduced SliâfFî teaching when he 
teslored the mosque Later, Sultan Hasan added the 
Hanalï rite, and eventually, ail four rites were rep- 
resented at al-Azhar 

During the Mamluk period, many madrasas in 
Cairo taught law and theology, but their décliné after 
the Ottoman conquest raised the status of al-Azhar to 
its rôle of primary seat of Muslim leaining in Egypt. 
Under the Ottomans (1517-1914), who, like the 
Mamluks before them, adhered to the Hanalï rite, the 
head of al-Azhar nonetheless remained a Shâfi c ï 
scholar, in common with the majority of the Egyptian 
population In the Ottoman period, students came 
from ail parts of the Ottoman Empire and the rest of 
the Muslim world to study at al-Azhar. The rulers and 
members of the ruling establishment were generous in 
endowing al-Azhar. Several kuttâbs, primary schools 
for boys, were also attached to the mosque 

Today, Cairo’s al-Azhat University is a modem 
university where ail topics are taught. It is housed in 
buildings in the vicinity of the mosque 
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THE MOSQUE OF CALIPH AL-HAKIM BI 
AMR ALLAH (990-1003) 

The circumstances in which the mosque of Caliph al- 
Hâkim was built are rather unusual II was founded in 
990 by the Caliph al- c Azïz, al-Hâkim’s father, and a 
year later the first prayer was celebrated there, 
although the building was still incomplète There is 
nothing unusual about this. The direction of Mecca 
dictâtes the orientation of every mosque, so the sanc- 
tuary is generally built First, followed by the rest of the 
structure. However, it was not until twelve years later, 
in 1002-3, that the Caliph al-Hâkim is reported to hâve 
ordered completion of the mosque The inscription on 
the Southern minaret catties h is name and the date 
393/1003 In 1010 important alterations were made to 
the minarets, and in 1013 the furniture of the mosque 
was added and prayers again inaugurated. 

Originally, the mosque stood outside the city walls of 
Jawhar When Badr al-Jamâlî later rebuilt the walls in 
stone, he enlarged them slightly so as to include the 
mosque of al-Hâkim within the confines of the city, and 
the northern wall of the mosque was incorporatcd in the 



Fig 15 Reconstruction ol the mosque of al-Hakim 
(Creswell). 


city’s wall. Like al-Azhar, this mosque has a epithet, al- 
Anwar, “the Illuminated”. 

The mosque of al-Hâkim suffered much throughout 
its history, in the 1303 earthquake and later. 
Nineteentb-century artists show it in an advanced State 
of ruin. It was recently restored 

General Description 

The mosque is an irregular rectangle with four 
arcades surrounding a courtyard, and its architecture 
combines features of both the Ibn Tülün and al-Azhar 
mosques. Like Ibn Tulün’s mosque it has pointed 
arches supported by rectangular brick piers, but the 
arcades are higher and the mosque is smaller than Ibn 
Tülün’s, giving the whole a more vertical appearance 
Like al-Azhar, it has a transept Crossing the prayer hall 
perpendicularly and three dômes at the qibla wall, one 
over the prayer niche and two at the cot ners The new 
features are the building of two minarets protruding at 
the façade corners of the mosque, and the monumental 
portai. The whole façade configuration is inspired by 
that of the mosque in Mahdiyya (Tunisia), the Falimid 
capital in North Africa The façade and the minarets 
are built in stone; the rest is of brick. 

The Minarets 

Maqrîzï, the fifteenth-century historian, writes that 
in 1010, alterations were made to the minarets of al- 
Hàkim, adding to them two arkân (sing nikn, “cor- 
ner”), 100 cubits (about 60 meters) high These are the 
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two minaret structures we see today, they resemble 
propylons of an ancient Egyptian temple, wrapping the 
original minarets 

Creswell misinterprets the 100 cubits indicated by 
Maqrïzï as referring to the circumference of the cubes. 
But the word bilan means “in height” as opposed to 
c aidan “in width,” even if Maqrïzï’ s 100 cubits is an 
exaggeration The cubes originally rnust hâve totally 
hidden the original minarets except perhaps the very 
tops 

Al-Hâkim is presented by médiéval historians as the 
most eccentiic and whimsical man who ever ruled 
Egypt He is popularly known for having forbidden the 
préparation of mulükhiyya, the favorite meal of the 
Egyptians In ai chitectura) matters, he was cettainly 
not always pragmatic He demolished a belvedere built 
by his father and ordered it to be plundercd He also 
more than once tore down and rebuilt the mosque of 
Râshida at Fustâf The possibility cannot be excluded 
that he disliked the minarets built by his father and 
thetefore decided to bide them behind the cubes The 
mosque was in use long before al-Hâkim carried out his 
altetations The fact that the original minarets were 
only hidden, not pulled down, may hâve been the 
architect’s device to pteserve these two masterpieces of 
stonework, which are unpatalleled in Cairo’s minaret 
aichilectuie. 

The Outer Minarets 

'l'he two square minarets of al-Hâkim are not iden- 
tic al The Southern minaret has a lower band of foliated 
Kufit inscriptions carved in stone. At roof level, it is 
adorned with crenellations very similar to those at Ibn 
Tiïlün’s mosque, the only surviving imitation of this 
remarkable and intricate type of ciesting It is possible 
that the mosque, so largely inspired by that of Ibn 
Tûlün, had more of these crenellations, destroyed in 
the 1303 earthquake, which severely damaged the 
mosque The upper story is adorned at its top with a 
band of interlaced géométries in stucco similar to those 
that Crown Fatimid prayer niches 

'l'he northern cube’s lower part was incorporated 
into the masonry of Badr al-Jaxnâli’s wall adjoining the 
mosque The upper story’s eastern side has a band of 
Mamluk naskhî script of Quranic text which must be 
attributed to Amir Baybars al-Jashankïr, who restored 
the mosque after the earthquake. Both mabkhara style 
minaret tops are also attiibuted to Baybars al- 
Jashankïr, and do not quite fit with the rest of the slruc- 



P1 48 Crenellation on the outer southwestern minaret of 
al-Hâkim 


turc. They are similar, but not identical, and are of 
light brick construction replacing the originals toppled 
by the earthquake 

The Original Minarets 

Inside the cubes, the original minarets of al-Hâkim ’s 
mosque were found well preserved in their wrappings 
when discovered in modem times As the space 
between the inner and outer structures is rathei small, 
the best way to admire these original minarets is to look 
at Creswell’s photographs and drawings 



PI 49 Detail of the inner southwestern minaret of the 
mosque of al-Hâkim (Cteswell) 
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The two towers are differ from each other in shape 
and décoration. The Southern shaft begins as a rec- 
tangle that turns octagonal above the roof level, while 
the northern tower is a tapering cylinder which 
Creswell compares to a stéthoscope, standing on a rec- 
tangular base The northern minaret is decoiated with 
horizontal carvecl bands and with lozenges, and its Win- 
dows are decorated with carved frames Its décoration 
is similar to that of the minaret of Sfax in Tunisia. 

The Southern minaret’ s décoration resembles that of 
the entrance, with a large band of Kufic inscriptions 
carrying al-Hâkim’s name and the date. It also has a 
band of alternating rectangles, one protruding and the 
next receding, the fïrst example of a pattern that 
appears later at the mosque of al-Sâlih Talà-T and the 
mausoleum of al-Sâlih Najm al-Dïn At the level of the 
roof there is a small room inside this minaret with 
carved niches, a carved ceiling, and carved entrance It 
is possible that the roof of the mosque was used for 
some religious purpose. So was the roof of the mosque 
of c Amr, as it once hacl a small brick prayer niche. It 
was photographed by Creswell before it disappeared 

Décoration 

As in al-Azhar, but unlike the mosque of Ibn Tülün, 
the Windows of the al-Hâkim mosque are set in such a 
way that they correspond to the position of the arcades, 
so that there is a window on the axis of each arch 

Only a few of the original window grills hâve sur- 
vived Among these is a window with a stucco grill 
made of elongated Kufic letters forming the word 
“Allah,” repeated symmetrically from right to left and 
left to right, as if reflected in a mirror. This style, which 
is Noith Ahican but of later date, may hâve been done 
in a later Ayyubid or early Mamluk restoration 

The inscriptions of Ibn Tülün are on a wooden frieze 
running along the arcades, hardly visible beneath the 
ceiling, but al-Hâkim’s mosque, like al-Azhar, has a 
stuccô band running along the arches of the mosque 
with ornate Kufic inset iptions of Quranic texts In the 
transept stucco panels show a stylized tree motif of 
mixed Byzantine and Samattan style The wooden 
beams between the ai cites are carved with Satnarran 
patterns. The original décoration of the prayer niche 
has not survived. 

The mosque of al-Hâkim had a ziyâda added later. 
It was begun by the Caliph al-Zàhir (1021-36) and 
cornpleted by Sultan al-Sâlih Najm al-Dîn at the end of 
the Ayyubid period (1240-49), and by Sultan al-Mu c izz 
Aybak (1250-57) at the beginning of the Mamluk 


period This ziyâda, on the Southern side of the 
mosque, has an entrance which Creswell assigns to the 
laie eleventh century. 

Later Additions 

At the time of the restorations carried out by Amir 
Baybars al-Jashankir in 1303, teaching of the four rites 
of Islande law was introduced at al-Hâkim, along with 
a kuttâb for boys. 

The mosque was restored in 1360 by Sultan Hasan, 
and in the fifteenth century a met chant added a 
minaret to the sanctuary which is no longer extant In 
the nineteenth century it was restored by Shaykh 
'Umar Makratn, who added a prayer niche inlaid with 
marble. The fïrst Islande Muséum was hottsed in the 
mosque at the end of the nineteenth century. 

Descriptions of the Caliph’s Friday sermons at al- 
Hâkim hâve survived The Caliph arrived riding under 
a golden untbrella, wearing white silk and holding a 
scepter. Five thousand guards and an orchestra accorn- 
panied the procession The Caliph entered the mosque 
from an entrance near the pulpit, his ministers carrying 
carpets and curtains to spread before him In front of 
the mihrâb were carpets, and curtains with Quranic 
inscriptions hung on both sides of the prayer niche The 
Chie! Qâçlï perfumed the pulpit with intense as the 
Caliph arrived accompaniecl by drums and horns and 
greeted his officiais gathered around the maqsüra in 
order of protocol. He rose to the pulpit and his vizier 
kissed his hands and feet while standing on a lowet 
step, and closed the curtains, hiding the Caliph’s face, 
at the top of the pulpit, which tesembled a litter topped 
by a dôme The Chief Qâdï stood at the foot of the 
pulpit while the Caliph read a short sermon prepared 
by the office of protocol. The Caliph recounted his 
ancestors descending from the Prophet’s daughter 
Fâtima, one by one The vizier then opened the cur- 
tains and backed down the steps, and the Caliph stood 
on the silk rugs of the prayer niche to lead the prayer, 
his officiais arranged beliind him in propet otdet Sonie 
stood round the maqsüra with their backs to the qibla, 
as security guards Trumpets and drums accompanied 
the procession back to the palace. 
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PI 50 The mashhad of al-Juyüshï 


THE MASHHAD OF AL-JUYUSHÏ (1085) 

On top of the Muqattam hill, overlooking the 
cexnetery of (be city, the city itself, and its environs, 
stands a stnall mosque It is known as the mosque of al- 
Juyüshï, after the title of its sponsor, Amïr al-Juyüsh 
(Chief of the Armies), the Atmenian vizier of the 
Fatimid Caliph al-Mustansir (1036-1094), Badr al- 
JamâlT. The mosque lias a foundation inscription above 
its entrance identifying it as a mashhad, or shrine. In 
whose memory was it founded? Neither the inscriptions 
of the mashhad nor the historians tell us 

While Farîd Shâfi c ï interprets the mashhad al- 
Juyüshï as a watchtower disguised as a mosque, Grabar 
sees it as a memorial to the victories of Badr al-Jamâlî 
over the rebellions and disorders that had long plagued 
the Fatimid Fknpire. A small domed chamber projeet- 
ing on the norlhern side of the sanctuary could hâve 
been intended as a mausoleum, but the mashhad is nol 
the tomb of Badr al-Jamâlï, who according to Maqrïzï 
was buried outside Bâb al-Nasr. There is indeed a 
Fatimid mausoleum there, marked on the map of the 
Descnption de l’Egypte as the “chapel of Shaykh Badr,” 
which would hâve been the popular version of al- 
Jamâlï’ s name. A Street in the same area is called 
Shaykh Najm, and Abü’l-Najm was one of the 
honorific titles of Badr al-Jamâlï 

The building is the most complété mashhad that lias 
survived from the Fatimid period, probably because it 
was not dedicated to a person of religious importance, 
and therefore was not the centet of a cuit, which would 
hâve subjected it to restorations and embellishments by 


the cult’s followers. In the Ottoman period, the mosque 
of al-Juyüshï was used by dervishes as a monastery 

General Description 

The small structure is built around a courtyard. One 
enters it from a plain door without a portai, underneath 
the minaret situated on the axis of the prayer hall. On 
the latéral sides and on both sides of the minaret are 
rooms. The façade of the courtyard is composed of a 



Fig 16 The mashhad of al-Juyüshï, plan and élévation 
(Creswell) 
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large keel arch supportée! by two pairs of columns and 
ilanked by two smaller arches, giving the façade lhe 
(ripartite composition frequently found in Fatimid 
architecture The prayer hall itself is roofed with cross- 
vaults except for the bay above the prayer niche, which 
is crowned by a dôme on plain squinches A small 
domed rooin on the northeastern sirle of the sanctuary, 
projecting outside, was thought by Creswell to be a 
laler addition, but Farîd Shàfi c î’s investigation of the 
rnasonry showed thaï it is part of the original construc- 
tion 

The prayer niche of fhis mashhad is lavishly deco- 
rated with stucco carving in the spandrels of the niche 
arch. The conch itself lias eighteenth-century Ottoman 
painting that covers other parts of the sanctuary as 
well The décoration of the Juyüshî prayer niche was 
c.ompared by Creswell to Persian stuccoes The prayer 
niche at the rnosque of Ihn Tülün added by al-Afdal 
Shâhinshâh, son of Badr al-Jamàlï, also resembles Per- 
sian prayer niches in composition and décoration 

The dome’s interior is decorated with stucco carving 
and at the summit is a medallion with the liâmes of 
Muhammad and c Alï; on the square part of the dôme 
an inscription band carries a Quranic text 

The Minaret 

The minaret is a rectangular shaft with a second, 
receding story topped by a dôme similar to the one 
above the prayer niche The shape of the minaret is 
reminiscent of the minaret at the great rnosque of 
Qayrawân in Tunisia, erected in the ninth century. A 
very spécial feature of this minaret is the stalactite 
comice on the upper edge of the rectangular shaft It is 
the earliest surviving example of stalactites on a 
building in Egypt 

Stalactites or muqarnas are honeycomb-like carvings 
in stone or stucco in which a multitude of small 
embedded niches are repeated in an intricate géométrie 
arrangement Muqarnas are characteristic. of Islamic 
architecture, they are found almost everywhere in the 
médiéval Islamic world, atid nowhere outside the realxn 
of Tslam. When and were muqarnas was invented has 
not yet been determined by art historians or 
archaeologists, thougli east Iran seems to be the most 
likely place. 

Another interesting feature of the al-Juyüshî rnosque 
is the presence of two small domed structures on the 
roof, like small kiosks, less than one meter in width, 
with prayer niches carved on their southeastern sides 


These kiosks, and the presence of a minaret in such a 
remote place, prompted Farîd ShàfFl to intepret the 
juyüshî rnosque as a watchtower disguised in the shape 
of a rnosque; the small domed structures were for 
guards Badr al-Jamàlï was commander of the armies, 
and a successful one, who built the fortifications of 
Cairo whose surviving three gates and parts of the city 
walls are testirnony to the power of their sponsors A 
watchtower on the Muqattam hill, according to Shàfi c ï, 
would hâve served to give early warning of an y suspect 
movenrents from outside the country or front within, 
such as the rébellion from the south that al-Jamâlï had 
to suppress However, one tnay question why a watch- 
tower should be disguised. The presence of the prayer 
niches in the domed structures on the roof suggests that 
these small rooms were intended for the méditation and 
séclusion the location of the rnosque obviously pro- 
vided Grabar’s interprétation, supported by Râgib, is 
that it commémorâtes Badr al-Jamàlî’s military 
achievements Râgib sees the building as part of the 
group of shrines built by the Fatimids in the cemelery 
During the vizirate of al-Afdal, son of Badr al- 
Jamâlï, the observatory which usée) to be at another 
place on the Muqattam further to the south was 
transferred to the neighborhood of the Juyüshî rnosque, 
because it was thought to be more appropriate for 
ast ron ont ic obse rvat ions . 
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THE WALLS AND GATES OF BADR 
AL-JAMALI (1087-92) 

When it was founded by al-Mu c izz and his general 
Jawhar al-Siqillï, the city of al-Qâhira was surrounded 
by brick walls with several gates on each side of the rec- 
tangle Dater, Badr al-Jamàlï, vizier of the Caliph al- 
Muslansir and Amïr al-Juyüsh (commander of the 
armies), teplaced these walls with walls of stone. The 
new enclosure was only slightly larger than the first, 
and most of the new gates carried the names of those 
they replaced. 
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Substantial portions of these walls on the northern 
side of the city and the gates, Bàb al-Futüh and Bàb 
al-Nasr, hâve survived. On the south side are remains 
of the walls and the gâte called Bàb Zuwayla. None of 
the several other city gates has survived, but MaqrïzT’s 
accounts show us that they were Badr al-Jamâlï’s oui- 
standing achievements. The gates and walls of Badr aJ- 
Jamâlï are considered masterpieces of stone architec- 
ture Many pharaonic temples were desfroyed to con- 
struct them, and we can see large blocks o( stone 
bearing pharaonic inscriptions and motifs Marble, eut 
stone, and wood were always expensive materials in 
Egypt, quarrying old monuments for building 
materials is as old as the Old Kingdom, and still goes 
on today. 

Badr al-Jamâlï’s walls are built on three levels. The 
Street level, including the vestibules or entrance halls of 
the gates, was originally higher than the Street, and the 
gates were reached by ramps Between the stone 
blocks, horizontally set columns were used to consoli- 
date the masonry in the lower part of the walls The 
second level consists of galleries connected with vaulfed 
rooms and halls with arrow slits on the outside and 
larger openings on the city side These run along the 
entirety of the walls except al the junctures of the gates. 
The gates are solid up to the level of two-thirds of their 
height, and thus block the passage front one section to 
the other, for the sake of belter defense 

Towers are intetspersed along the walls with halls 
and rooins They protrude, with slits on three sides, to 
allow the guards a full view of the exterior. The third 
level forms a terrace, protected by the upper part of the 
walls and their round topped rectangular crenellations 
During the Fatimid period there was an observatory on 
the terrace above Bàb al-Nasr 

The outstanding features of Badr al-Jamâlï’s fortifi- 
cations are the quality of the stone freatment, unparal- 
leled in Cairo, and the variety of vaults used in the 
walls and gates: shallow dômes, barrel vaults, cross 
vaults, and also a spiral vault in a staircase at Bàb al- 
Nasr Only round arches are used in the aichitecture of 
the whole wall complex. 


Bab ai,-Nasr (Gaie of Victory) 

Bàb al-Nasr is composed of two rectangular towers, 
which are solid stone up to the second level The 
entrance vestibule is cross vaulted and a pair of shallow 
dômes on spherical pendentives cover the upper level of 


the towers. At Bàb al-Futüh, the arrangement is the 
opposite, with the entrance vestibule having a shallow 
dôme and the towers each with a cross vault with a 
carved medallion at, the intersection Above the 
entrance arch an inscription slab in Kufic carries the 
shahada with the Shï c a reference to c Ah. 

A very signifïcant feature of décoration at Bàb al- 
Nasr are the shields and swords that Creswell identifies 
as Byzantine in shape. Some point downward and some 
ai e circular; they are no doubt symbolic of the walls as 
being the shields of the city, protecting it against 
invaders The name, “Gâte of Victory,” like Bâb al- 
Futüh, “Gâte of Conquest,” should also bc undeistood 
as talismanic. Interestingly, these line walls were never 
challenged by invaders, and by the late médiéval period 
were so encroached upon by other buildings that trav- 
elers often reporled that Cairo had no fortifications at 
ail. 

During the reign of the Caliph al-Amir, his vizier, al- 
Mahnün al-Batâ’ihï who built the al-Aqmar mosque, 
transferred the observatory front the Muqa{tam hill 
and established it at Bâb al-Nast The transportation of 
the heavy métal observatoty was an extreraely difficult 
task that needed scaffolds and wheels, a large team of 
workers, and an architectural structure to support it. 
Al-Ma^mün, however, fell in disgrâce before the obser- 
vatory could be used, and the angry Caliph ordered it 
to be dismounted because it had been named al-rasad al- 
ma?münï , which attributed it to the vizier instead of the 
Caliph 

Bonaparte’s troops (1798-1801) used Badr al- 
Jamâlï’s fortifications to piotect themselves froin the 
rebellious Cairo population. The Husayniyya quarter, 
famous for its untamed character, was not easy to sub- 
due. After a French officer of Polish origin, 
Schulkowsky, was killed by a Husayniyya résident, the 
French troops bombarded Husayniyya from the walls 
and entirely dentolished the quarter. French officers’ 
names can still be seen carved near the upper level of 
the gates The French blocked up the crenellations at 
the top and enlarged the arrow slits for canon holes 
Creswell also attributes the mâchicoulis at Bâb al-Nasr, 
a protruding structure used to spill burning liquids on 
attackers, to the French. It was not until the twentieth 
century that the walls were cleared and made visible 
a gain 

Between Bàb al-Nasr and Bàb al-Futüh, a handsome 
Kufic inscription of Quranic texts carved in stone runs 
along the wall The northern wall of the mosque of al- 
Hâkim is incorporated in this part of the fortifications. 
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PI 51. Bâb al-Nasr 


Bas al-Futuh (Gâte of Conçhjest) 

Bâb al-Futüh’s towers are semicircular; its décora- 
tion is both different and more extensive than that at 
Bâb al-Nasr. The towers each hâve a carved round arch 
and above each arch is a carved rectangle with three 
arrow slits, lighting the upper rooms. A carved molding 
running along the façade of the towers, two parallel 
lines with loops between them, is the earliest example 
of such décoration in Cairo but it later became typical 
in Mamluk architecture. 

The inner flanks of the towers on both sides of the 
entrance hâve round arches with cushion voussoirs (s. 
Pis. 68 & 72), and the entrance itself is decorated with 
a row of carved lozenges filled with crosses and rosettes. 
Atop the entrance arch are carved brackets, two of 
them with a ram’ s head. The ram is the sign of the 
zodiac related to the planet Mars, or al-Qâhir, the sign 


in ascendancy when the city was offîcially founded. 
Following an ancient oriental tradition, particularly in 
Egypt, the rams’ heads obviously had talismanic mean- 
ing. The only Islamic motifs on the walls apart from the 
Quranic inscriptions are the carved rectangles with an 
eight-pointed star found between the carved brackets. 

The vestibule is covered with a shallow dôme and the 
transition between the rectangular room and the spher- 
ical dôme and the transition between the rectangular 
room and the spherical dôme are formed by penden- 
tives rather than squinches. Squinches are more typical 
of eastern — Persian and Mesopotamian- — architecture; 
pendentives were used in Byzantine dôme architecture. 

Bâb Zuwayla 

Bâb Zuwayla is on the Southern wall of the city, and 
is dated 1091-92. The Fatimid armies included mem- 
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PI 53 Bâb Zuwayla 
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bers of the Zuwayla, a North African tribe. Like Bâb 
al-Futüh, il has a pair of semicircular towers, solid 
stone for two-thirds of their height. The inner flanks of 
the towers near the entrance are decorated with lobed 
arches (s. PL 4) These arches had been used earlier in 
North African architecture and must hâve been intro- 
duced by craftsmen accompanying the Fatimids’ con- 
quest of Egypt. This type of arch is often seen in later 
Fatimid and Mamluk architecture. Inside the vestibule 
to the right, coming from the south, there is a half- 
domed recess with two exquisitely carved arches at the 
corners. They hâve a trilobed curve and the upper part 
is treated like a shell. The left-hand side was modified 
when Sultan al-Mu-’ayyad built his mosque near the 
gâte and had his minarets placed on the towers. 
Between the two towers and facing the Southern out- 
skirts of the city is a loggia that Creswell identifies as 
the place for the cérémonial orchestra announcing royal 
processions to the ac.companiment of music The 
presence of an orchestra at the city gates was an old 
oriental tradition. 

Looking at Bâb Zuwayla from within the city, we see 
a gabled roof between the two towers that clearly show 
the Byzantine origins of the gâte architecture. In fact, 
as noted above, most features of the walls and gates are 
entirely foreign to Islamic art, apart from sonie 
Quranic inscriptions Maqrîzl comments that Bâb al- 
Futüh, Bâb al-Nasr and Bâb Zuwayla, the only gates 
that did survive, were built by three Christian monks 
from Edessa (eastern Turkey) who carne to Egypt flee- 
ing from the Saljüq conquest of eastern Anatolia. 

Unfortunately, nothing similar in that area, or in 
Armenia, the homeland of Badr al-Jamâlï, where 
Creswell believes prototypes of the Cairo gates should 
be found, has survived The only analogous architec- 
ture is in Hadrian’s tower in the Coptic quarter of Old 
Cairo 

As the Byzantine Empire covered a large area of 
Anatolia and the eastern Mediterranean, including 
northern Mesopotamia where Edessa is situated, there 
is little reason to question Maqrîzï’s account of the 
origins of Badr al-Jamàlï’s fortifications. Round arches 
with spherical pendentives, Byzantine-style shields, 
lozenges filled with rosettes, and cushion voussoirs ali 
belong to Byzantine architectural tradition. 
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THE AL-AQMAR MOSQUE (1125) 

In the heart of the Fatimid city, north of the site once 
occupied by the great Fatimid palace, stands a small 
mosque known as al-Aqmar. This again is not the 
name of its founder, but an epithet that can be 
translated as “The Moonlit.” It was founded by the 
vizier of the Caliph al-Âmii, Mahnün al-Batâ :) ihI. 

The Exterior 

This building is of major importance for Cairo’s 
architecture, for several reasons. One is the lavish 
décoration of its façade. Though the mosque has its 
own unique features, it also inspired the décoration of 
tnany buildings of subséquent periods Another reason 
can be seen in the architectural plan of the mosque. 
The façade is aligned with the Street, while the interior 
of the mosque is properly oriented toward Mecca and 
has an otherwise regular layout The adjustment is 
made in the façade wall, which is thicker on one end 
lhan the other Small rooms are inserted in the thicker 
part of the wall This device is typical of later urban 



PI. 54 The al-Aqmar mosque. 
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religious architecture and expresses the great care 
architects took to avoid disturbing the Street alignment 
with mosque façades set askew. 

The façade of al-Aqrnar mosque is brick faced with 
stone and has a highly sophisticated décoration scheme. 
Originally, the portai must hâve been in the center of 
the façade A later building hid the right side, but it is 
assumed that the right side was decorated like the left 
The middle of the tripartite composition is dominated 
by a protruding portai decorated with a large keel arch 
niche carved with fluting radiating from a central 
medallion, like a sunrise or shell motif. The medallion 
has the name Muhammad repeated in a c.ircular inter- 
lacing pattern fonning a circle, with the name c Alî at 
the center 

On both sides of the main niche, smaller niches, also 
with fluted hoods, are surmounted with recesses 
crowned with stalactites, the earliest extant stalactites 
on a façade décoration. 

To the left of the portai another shallow niche repeats 
the sunr ise or shell motif with a medallion in the center. 
Above it, a circular clean eut in the stone reveals the 
brick wall, indicating that a medallion once existed 
there. Two lozenges, one with géométrie carving and 
the other with a vase and plant motif, are surmounted 
on both sides of the missing medallion by two strange, 
carved panels. The one to the right represents a closed 
door, similar to the. door of al-Hâkim (in the Islande 
Muséum), and the one to the left shows a niche with a 
géométrie grill resembling a window, from whose apex 
hangs a lamp 

The al-Aqmar mosque no doubt has a highly syin- 
bolic meaning within the ShT c a context Caroline 
Williams has interpreted the two plants standing in the 
vase as symbolic of Hasan and Husayn, sons of the 
Caliph c Alï by his wife Fâtima This pattern is frequent 
in Coptic art, with many examples in the Coptic 
Muséum in Old Cairo. The niches with the hanging 
lamp and closed door placed symmetrically on each 
side of the missing medallion might be more than mere 
décoration 

Two inscription bands run along the façade The one 
at the top has a historié text referring to the Caliph al- 
Mustansir in whose reign the mosque was built, and 
the lower band underneath the hooded portai niche has 
a Quranic text. Another spécial feature of this façade is 
a chamfered corner carved with the names of Muham- 
mad and c Alï 

The original minaret did not survive. Today we see 
on the left door jamb of the portai the circular base of 



Fig 17 The al-Aqmar mosque (Creswell) 


the minaret built in the late fourteenth c.entury by Amir 
Yalbughâ al-Sâlitnï. It is a brick construction covered 
with stucco chevron carving and a molding with open- 
work bosses and a stalactite cornice The structure 
above the balcony is of more recent date 

The Interior 

The interior of the mosque has not retained much of 
its original form The small sanctuary has three aisles 
and faces the courtyard with only a triple arcade, the 
three other arcades hâve only one aisle each 
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A spécial feature of the interior architecture is that 
each bay’s ceiling is covered by a shallow brick dôme, 
instead of being fiat, except for the aisle parallel to the 
qibla wall, which is wider than the rest and is covered 
with a fiat wooden ceiling. As the mosque was in ruins 
when the Mamluk Amir Yalbughâ al-Sâlimî restored it 
in 1397, Creswell assumes that he also restored the 
ceiling, which originally could havc been fiat. This type 
of roofing is not known from the Fatimid period, but is 
used in the early fifteenth century at the mosque of 
Faraj Ibn Barqûq 

Except for some wood carving on the beams and 
doots and a stucco inscription band along some of the 
arches, nothing of the original interior décoration 
remains 

The mosque was again restored in the nineteenth 
century during the reign ol Muhammad c Alï by Amir 
Sulaymân Aghà al-Silâhdâr, who also buiît the mosque 
arross the Street front al-Aqmar. 

The Shops 

The mosque of al-Aqmar was not at Street level, as 
it is today, but much highet than the Street level of the 
time, standing above a row of shops The tisiug level 
lias butied the shops, at the mosque of al-Sâlih TalSY, 
the shops hâve been excavated 

The shops had an important functional put pose. The 
income of their rents were waqf, endowments for the 
benefit of a pious institution to maintain the institution 
and pay its personnel long after the founder’s death 
The founding of a religious institution was always 
accompanied by an endowment of land or commercial 
structures in the city such as aparlment buildings, 
public battis {hammam), shops, or factories The 
founder himself also thereby securecl tax-free income 
from the rents collected 
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THE MASHHAD OF SAYYIDA RUQAYYA 
(1133) 

The shrine, or mashhad, of al-Juyüshî most likely 
commémorâtes a secular person or idea, but the 



PI. 55 The dôme of the mashhad of Sayyida Ruqayya. 


mashhad of Sayyida Ruqayya built in the Fustât 
cemetery is a religious building. Sayyida Ruqayya, a 
descendent of the Caliph c Alï, son-in-law of the 
Prophet, never came to Egypt, so this shrine is not a 
mausoleum, but what is called a mashhad ru^ya, a visual 
memorial 

The architecture of the shrine recalls that of al- 
Juyûshï, except that this building appears truncated: 
the façade through which we enter today must origi- 
nally hâve overlookcd a courtyard or enclosure, but is 
now open to the cemetery 

A dôme above the prayer niche forms the center of 
a hall wider than it is deep, and the side rooms are not 
vaulted as they are at al-Juyüshï, but hâve a fiat 
wooden ceiling. The two side rooms flanking the 
dotned area each hâve a prayer niche; the third, the 
central one, is the main prayer niche. Two more prayer 
niches are carved on either side of the entrance, outside 
the sanctuary. The doxne is latger than any previous 
dôme and is also fluted, inside and out, with the profile 
of a curved keel arch 

Instead of a plain squinch as in previous dômes, the 
octagonal transitional zone of this dôme is more corn- 
plex. It is higher, and has four two-tiered squinches at 
the corners subdivided into keel-arch niches, thus form- 
ing large stalactites. The Windows set between the 
squinches repeat the outline of the squinches them- 
selves, a device used earlier in plain dômes where the 
squinch arch alternâtes with a similar blind arch. 

Above the transitional zone is an octagonal drum, 
the space just underneath the spherical part of the 
dôme. This drum is unique in Fatimid architecture. 
Each side of the octagon is pierced by a pair of lobed 
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PI 56 The prayer niche at the mashhad of Sayyida Ruqayya 
(drawing, “The Mosques of Egypt”) 


Windows with stucco géométrie grills, a feature occur- 
ring in Cairo architecture only at the mosque of Sinàn 
Pasha (1571). Similar lobed arches are found at Bâb 
Zuwayla, where they are carved in stone on each side 
of the entrance, and inside the dôme added at al-Azhar 
by the Caliph al-Hàfiz, where they also appear as déco- 
rations carved in stucco. This type of window is found 
in earlier North African architecture 

The glory of Sayyida Ruqayya’s shrine, as Creswell 
calls it, is its main prayer niche, one of the great 
masterpieces of stucco in Egypt, carved in a manner 
totally different from that of the mosque ol al-Juyüshï. 
Here, the conch is filled with flûtes radiating from a 
central medallion in the lower part of the conch like a 
sunrise motif, whose origin is the shell of classical 
niches The flûtes, or ribs of the niche, form along the 
arch’s edges a large stalactite frame This was no doubt 
inspired by the niches decoiating the façade of the al- 
Aqmar mosque. Fluted niches can be seen at the ninth- 


century outer wall at the mosque of c Amr and at the 
mosque of Ibn Tülün. Fluted dômes were built at the 
mosque of Qayrawân in the ninth century. The two 
secondary prayer niches are minor in size and décora- 
tion, but follow the same pattern. The fluted dôme 
seems to hâve been inspired by the use of fluted niches, 
which themselves are half dômes. An interesting fea- 
ture is the complicated interlaced band of geometrical 
décoration that crowns the whole décorative field of the 
mihrâb, a feature also found on the Southern minaret 
of the mosque of al-Hâkim, and in many Fatimid 
prayer niches. A concave band of Kufic inscription 
curves forward to allow easier reading of the inscription 
set above the prayer niche. This feature, also of North 
African origin, is used in the inscription band of the 
mosque of al-Hâkim and the prayer niche of the 
mashhad of al-Juyüshï. 

In the Islamic Muséum is a wooden portable prayer 
niche that was found at the shrine of Sayyida Ruqayya. 
Its style is Fatimid, with géométrie work, and it shows 
traces of green paint. It is also decorated on the back, 
suggesting that it was to be freestanding, perhaps in a 
courtyard for spécial congrégation al occasions. 
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MAUSOLEUM OF YAHYÂ AL-SHABÏH 
(c. 1150) 

In the Southern part of the cemelery, not far from the 
dôme of Imam Shâfi% is the mausoleum of Yahyâ 
al-Shabïh. At first glance, its dôme, which dominâtes 
the whole structure, looks much like that of Sayyida 
Ruqayya It is also ribbed and has a similar profile, but 
it lacks the octagonal drum with lobed Windows of 
Sayyida Ruqayya’s dôme The plan of the building is 
also different The dôme stands above a chamber that 
is open on four sides and thus connected to a corridor 
or ambulatory surrounding it on three sides. On the 
southeast side of this ambulatory are three prayer 
niches, the central and larger one of which is on the axis 
of the domed chamber and crowned by a small plain 
dôme. 

The prayer niches are decorated in the style of 
Sayyida Ruqayya, but are plainer and inferior in qual- 
ity According to Creswell’ s reconstruction of this 
building, an adjacent spac.e on the northeastern side 
could hâve included a courtyard with rooms on the 
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qibla side I'his type of plan was applied in other 
shrines, suth as those of Qâsim Abü Tayyib and Umm 
Kulthüm 

Tlie domed chamber of Yahyâ al-Shabïh includes 
several wooden cenotaphs ( tâbüt ) with plain Kufic 
inscriptions that belong to tornbs of earlier date, above 
which this mausoleum was erected Yahya, a descen- 
dant of the Prophet, was called al-Shabïh, “The 
Siniilar One,” on account of his supposed resemblance 
to the Prophet 
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THE MOSQUE OF VIZIER AL-SÂLIH TALÂT C 
(1160) 

Like al-Aqmar, the mosque of al-Sâlih Talâ 3 i c was 
built by a vizier Originally it was intended as a shrine 
for the head of al Husayn brought from Askalon to 
Cairo by al-Sâlih. The Calipli, however, decided that 
such a sacred relit should not be placed anywhere but 
in the Caliph’s palace itself The relie is still on the 
saine site, today in the mosque of Sayyidnâ al-Husayn, 
the palace itself disappeared long agO 

The mosque of al-Sâlih was built outside Bàb 
Zuwayla, fating it fiorn the south When it was built it 
was not a Friday mosque It became so only in 1252, 
when the mosque was first renovated. 

Again like al-Aqtnar, the mosque of al-Sâlih Talâ 3 i c 
was built above a row of shops. The shops hâve been 
excavated and aie now more than two meters beneafh 
the Street level They are again being used A few steps 
lead to the mosque itself 

The Exterior 

The mosque has several noteworthy featutes. Like 
al-Azhar, it was originally built with only three arcades 
around the courtyard Instead of a fourth arcade on the 
northwest, the mosque had an arcade outside, forming 
part of the façade, a feature unique in Cairo inosques 
The arcade, used here as a portico, is composée) of four 
columns carrying five keel arches flanked on each cor- 
ner by a small room The ceiling of this arcade has its 
original décoration and is the only Fatimid ceiling still 
extant 


The mosque was damaged by the 1303 eartbquake, 
and restored in the late fîfteenth century When it was 
restored at the beginning of this century by the Coni- 
mittee for the Préservation of Islande Monuments, a 
northwest arcade was added inside the mosque, a mis- 
reading of the original plan. The mosque, which at that 
rime was very dilapidated, had to be almost totally 
rebuilt Only the original qibla wall rernained, but old 
stones with original décorations weie reused when pos- 
sible. The original minaret must hâve been at the main 
entrance The mosque also has two other side 
entrances. 

A carved molding runs along the arches of the stone 
façades on ail four sides of the mosque, as well as the 
similar arches of the recesses, and the four walls were 
originally free standing Each of the four arehed re- 
cesses had a large iron grilled window, now walled up, 
placed near the floor level of the mosque Cairo archi- 
tects adopted this façade treatment in nearly ail later 
mosques. 

As in Badr al-Jamâlï’s city walls, horizontally placed 
columns hâve been used to strengthen the masonry 
Remains ol a stepped and stucco-carved crenellation 
can still be seen on the notthern façade. The northwest 
cornet of the building is chamfered, a device already 
used at al-Aqmar, though here the treatment is dif- 
ferent. 

Other façade décorations indude a band with alter- 
nating rectangles, one receding, one protruding, as on 
the Southern minaret of al-Hâkim. There are two more 
bands with inscriptions, the upper one at the top of the 
façade 

The northern façade is prolonged beyond the qibla 
wall, suggesting that anotber structure was once 
endosed here, perhaps the shrine for al-Husayn 

The magnificent carved and lathed wooden seteen, a 
modem copy of an ofder one, was not oiiginally outside 
the mosque, but inside, to screeri the prayer hall from 
the courtyaid, as in many médiéval mosques 

The Interior 

While the outer walls are of stone, the inner arcades 
are of brick, also with keel arches These were origi- 
nally framed with a carved band bearing slucco Kufic 
Quranic inscriptions The Kufic script here is of the 
ornate, late Fatimid type, with cutved letters on a back- 
ground decorated with scrolls representing stylized 
stalks with floral motifs. 

The ptayer niche, not original, was redecorated with 
painted wood in the Mamluk period Sorne of the 
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distortion when seen from below, a de vice used in clas- 
sical art Rectangular openings above the arches are 
decorated with beautifully carved stucco grills, and the 
tie beams between the arches are carved in a répétitive 
floral pattern 

The door of the mosque, a replica, is wooden, carved 
on the inner side and covered on the outside with sheet 
bronze that has an applied géométrie star pattern. The 
oiiginal door is at the Islande Muséum. 

The wooden pulpit in the mosque of al-Sâlih Talâ 3 i c 
is the second earliest Mainluk pulpit in Cairo, dated 
1299 and commissioned by Amir Baktïmür al-Juqan- 
dâr The oldest is that commissioned by Sultan Lâjïn 
at the mosque of Ibn Tülün. 


original window grills hâve survived A veiy interesting 
one is that near the prayer niche showing the earliest 
extant use of naskhï script in architectural décoration in 
Cairo From then on, both Kufic and naskhi scripts 
were used, but naskhi predominated in the Mamluk 
period Next to the prayer niche is a rectangular open- 
ing framed with stucco decotation This opening is not 
a window, but a malqaf or windcatcher connected to a 
shaft in the qibla wall that goes to the roof It was once 
topped by an enclosure with a sloping lid that opened 
to the north to catch fresh breezes 


Décoration 


In addition to the stucco band framing the arches 
and the Corinthian capitals, which were once gilded, 
the mosque is decorated with rosettes carved on the 
arcaded walls They are fluted, and the rosette’s centra 
is below the true géométrie centra', compensating for 
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ARCHITECTURE OF THE AYYUBID PERIOD 


THE CITADEL (1183-84) 

Salàh al-Dîn (1171-93), an Orlhodox Sunni Muslim 
from Syria sent to rescue the Fatimids from the Cru- 
saders, contributed to the development of Cairo on 
several levels Aller repulsing the Crusaders and 
seizing power from the Fatimid tuler, he expanded the 
capital city to include ail éléments of the native and 
ruling population (al-Fustât and al-Qâhira), and dealt 
also with subversive Shï c a movements Salàh al-Dîn is 
a hero in the Muslim world because of his victoiies 
against the Crusaders and the libération of Jérusalem. 

In Egypt, he unified the two capitals into one large 
complex that was to be encompassed by an enormous 
set of walls, thus abolishing the exclusive nature of 
Fatimid al-Qâhira. To meet the Crusader threat, he 
added to the city’s fortifications, founding the Gitadel 
on the Muqattam hill to serve both as a fortress and 
résidence of rulers and theii garrisons 

The foundation of the Citadel, like ail major archi- 
tectural Works, is associated with a popular story Salàh 
al-Dïn, having ordered that several pièces of méat be 
hung in various places in the Egyptian capital, found 
that the méat hung on the Muqaltam hill remained 
fresh much longer than the rest, and this prompted him 
to choose this site as having the healthiest air This is, 
of course, an anecdote, and later interprétation. 7'he 
Citadel was built on top of a hill because Salàh al-Dïn 
came via Syria, and it was traditional in Syria at the 
tinte to build hill fortifications. The Muqattam hill was 
also Cairo’s only natural site for the fortifications 
required in médiéval warfare. 

Salàh al-Dïn assigned his vizier Badr al-Dïn Qarà- 
qûsh to begin the Works in 1183-84, according to an 
inscription slab over the main entrance, Bâb al- 
Mudarraj, but he did not live long enough to occupy 
the résidence A successor, al-Malik al-Kâmil, was the 
first to use the Citadel as a royal résidence, in 1207-8, 
and from then until the nineteenth century, the Citadel 
was the résidence of the rulers of Egypt. 

The main function of the Citadel was of course to 
connect and fortify the city’s walls, which Salàh al-Dïn 


had ordered built to encompass ail parts of the capital 
Situated between al-Qâhira and al-Fustàt, the Citadel 
formed a sort of joint between the northern and 
Southern part of the walls. The Citadel was never 
besieged It did, however, fulfill its residential rôle by 
housing the royal palace and its dependencies, just as 
the Fatimid’s walled al-Qàhira was exclusively the 
résidence of the Caliph and his entourage 

The Citadel of Cairo is a gigantic. complex of walls 
and towers to which ail periods of Cairo’s history hâve 
contributed. Its présent configuration is in two parts, 
the earlier northern enclosure, and the Southern part 
constructed primarily by the Mamluks. 

The Northern Enclosure 

The northern part, an independent enclosure, was 
begun by Salàh al-Dïn and completed by his Ayyubid 
successors, though later periods of history hâve also left 
their traces on its walls This enclosure is an irregular 
polygon, whose walls and towers measure some 1,700 
meters. Some towers are circular, built of dressed 
stone, others are rectangular and built of embossed 
stone. The différences of shape and type of stone cut- 
ting are Creswell’s argument for attributing the round 
towers to Salah al-Din and the rectangular ones to his 
successor, al-Malik al- c Àdil To build the Citadel, 
several small pyramids at Giza were demolished, and 
Crusader prisoners put to work on the construction. 

Like the walls of Badr al-Jamâlï, the walls and towers 
are built on three levels. The lower parts are buried 
today, and excavations are currently underway to 
expose them Each tower is composed of several im- 
pressive halls large enough for several hundred sol- 
dieis The function of each rectangular tower was to 
allow for the separate defense of each section of the 
fortress 

Originally, the northern enclosure had two main 
entranc.es The one facing the city, Bâb al-Mudarraj, is 
today incorporated in the walls and gates of Muham- 
mad c Alï and is accessible only from within the 
enclosure, though the original ramp, eut in rock, still 
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PI 58a The Citadel of Cairo, Ayyubid walls 


PI 58b The Citadel of Cairo, Ayyubid walls 


leads up to the gale The gâte has its original founda- 
tion inscription naming Salâh al-Dïn and his vizier 
Qarâqüsh The vestibule of this gale has a painted 
blazon added laler by Sultan al-Nàsir Muhammad 
which is the earliest surviving painted blazon Other 
late Mamluk inscriptions can also be seet) there, com- 
mernorating later restoration works The second gâte, 
Bâb al-Jabal, also called Bâb al-Qarâfa because it 
overlooks the cemetery, is located on the same axis as 
Bâb al-Mudarraj, on the southeast side of the enclo- 
sure. 

The architects of the Citadel produced some innova- 
tions Unlike the earlier Fatimid walls of Badr al- 
Jamâlî, the Citadel had bent entrantes for beltei 
defense, and the arrow slits teached to the floor, giving 
archers more flexibility. There are also mâchicoulis, 
projecting structures in the walls above the entrance 
frorn which hot liquids could be poured on invaders. 
Military improvements in the architecture were the 
resuit of long campaigns against the Crusaders 
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The Double Headed Eagle 

Ou top of one of the walls of the Citadel facing west 
barely visible from below is an eagle carved in stone, 
which is popularly attributed to Salâh al-Dïn. This now 
headless bird, reported by tiavelers to hâve once had a 
double head, must originally hâve been located else- 
where, for its présent location is atop a wall that was 
rebuilt several times. Casanova, the primary historian 
of the Citadel, notes that al-Malik al-Kârail had a coin 
struck in his natne with a double-headed eagle on one 
side, which might hâve been the sultan’s emblern, 


though Creswell believed, withoul indicating his 
reasons, that the eagle was of later date. The double- 
headed eagle is a cotnraon motif in Islamic art. 

Al-Malik al-Kâmil was the First to dwell in the Cita- 
del, and its lïrst residential structures are therefore 
attributed to him, but very little is known of them and 
nothing has survived He is reported to hâve built the 
toyal stables, which of course were an important and 
intégral part ol the Citadel complex, due to the impor- 
tance of cavalry in both Ayyubid and Mamluk armies 
He also most likely introduced the homing pigeon post, 
in the tower called Burj al-Matàr 
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Water Supply 

Elevated and remole from the Nile, the Citadel 
required spécial arrangements for the provision of 
water Salàh al-Dïn built an aqueduct to raise water 
with the help of waterwheels from the Nile to the hill 
The one we see today was built later and further north 
by Sultan al-Nâsir Muhammad and restored by Sultan 
al-Ghürî. The large hexagonal building on the Nile cor- 
niche at Fum al-Khalîj once had on its top the water- 
wheels operated by oxen. The water went by slightly 
sloping channels to the next set of waterwheels and 
finally to the oumerous cistetns of the Citadel, a total 
waterlift of more than one hundred meters. Salàh al- 
Dîn also carved the famous ninety-meter deep well 
called BPr Yüsuf (his full name was Salàh al-Dïn 
Yüsuf), an impressive achievement that always has 
astonished visitors. It was built in two levels, with 
waterwheels and a cistern midway and more water- 
wheels at the top. Baby oxen were taken down to worlc 
the waterwheels, remaining there until they died. The 
Citadel had a number o( such wells, but tliis surviving 
one is most famous. There are remains of two other 
waterwheel complexes attached to the Citadel, one on 
the northeast side and the othet on the southeast side 
with the name of al-Nâsir Muhammad carved on it 

The Southern Enclosure 

The northern enclosure, built into solid rock, was the 
military section of the Citadel, where troops were gar- 
risoned. The Southern enclosure was partly erected 
upon landfills to give the royal inhabitants of the palace 
complex a view over the whole capital and beyond to 
the surrounding villages Its architecture is usually des- 
cribed as extroverted, luxurious buildings overlooking 
the city, in contrast to the introverted nature of the 
military fortress. 

The two enclosures were connected by a gâte called 
Bàb al-Qulla, or Gale of the Tower, built by Sultan al- 
Zàhir Baybars. The site of this gâte is the same as that 
where Muhammad c Alï rebuilt it in the nineteenlh cen- 
tury. Corning from the northern enclosure through this 
gâte, we face the mosque of Sultan al-Nâsir Muham- 
mad, probably erected on the site of an older mosque. 
One can assume that the Citadel had a mosque dating 
to its earliest foundations. The mosque stands on an 
esplanade, to the south of which is now the mosque of 
Muhammad c Alï, itself erected on the site of the former 
Great Hall, or al-Iwân al-Kabïr 



PI 59 Sculptures representing lions on a tower of Sultan al- 
Zâhir Baybars at the Citadel 


The Mamluk palaces within the Citadel did not sur- 
vive, but we know they were located on the south and 
west sides, overlooking the horse market. This, along 
with the royal hippodrome for equestrian sports, 
parades and ceremonies such as prayers on feast days 
performed by the Sultan and his court, were ail strate- 
gically located beneath the Citadel from its earliest 
days. No spoils from ancien! pyramids were used in the 
Southern buildings; stone was eut on the site and the 
dépréssion thaï resulled had to be filled in with earth 
and was then turned into a green park, al-Hawsh, for 
royal entertainments. The Mamluk sultans contributed 
regularly to the buildings, embellishing and refining 
the palatial complex of the Citadel. 

Shajarat al-Durr (1250) 

Shajarat al-Durr, the widow of the last Ayyubid 
sultan, al-Sâlih Najm al-Dïn Ayyüb, was the first 
sultan of the Bahri Mamluk dynasty. Her first hus- 
band, al-Sâlih, did not stay long at the Citadel, but 
construcled a new citadel for himself and his troops on 
the Nile islancl of Rawda. The Nile was popularly 
called al-bahr, hence the name Bahri Mamluks. He did, 
however, add a hall at the Citadel which before it 
burned in 1285 was used as the sultan’s résidence Sha- 
jarat al-Durr built a hall at the Citadel called the “Hall 
of the Columns,” in the residential compound near the 
privât apartments. It was the harem’ s main hall and 
remained for several centuries. 
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The sultana, a quite remarkable if briefly reigning 
queen, introduced a new musical ceremony at the Cita- 
del flûte players and drummers were conducted by an 
amir in cérémonial garb, holding a golden rod and per- 
forming acrobatie movements by torchlight to the 
rhythm of the music Shajarat al-Durr was fond of 
ceremonies The historié funerary procession carrying 
al-Sâlih’s body from his résidence at Rawda to the 
mausoleum she built for him has been carefully 
recorded by historians. 


Sultan al-Zahir Baybars (1260-77) 

Al-Zâhir Baybars reconstructed sonie of the walls of 
the Gitadel and added new towers, among otliers the 
one at Bâb al-Qulla He also erected a new palace over- 
looking the horse market, further evidence of the 
importance of the cavalry in Mamluk annies A Palace 
of Justice, Dàr al- c Adl, was built outside the Gitadel on 
its northwest side, where he held audience and per- 
forrned his judicial (mictions. A tower with carvecl 
lions, Baybars’ emblem, has recently been excavated at 
the Gitadel 


Sultan Qalawijn (1279-90) 

Qalâwün testored the Great Hall (al-îwân al-Kabîrj, 
whose founder is not identified, though it might hâve 
been al-Malik al-Sâlih, in the Southern enclosure. He 
also enlarged its functions to include those of al-Zâhir’s 
Palace of Justice outside the walls, which was then 
abandoned He is credited with the building of a latge 
dôme standing on columns of rnarble with gilded 
capitals On the walls was a figurative map of the 
Mamluk empire with the liâmes of its ciliés, forts, 
rivers, seas, and mountains. A dôme at Bàb al-Qulla 
replaced the tower of al-Zàhir Baybars between the two 
eticlosutes Qalâwün also added various palaces and 
living quarters for his officers and mainluks 


àl-Ashraf Khalil (1299-93) 

AJ-Ashraf, son of Qalâwün, built an elevated 
pavilion with a view of the city, Glza and the pyramids. 
Curiously, this pavilion had wall paintings of various 
amiis and their private guards, and a richly decorated 
dorne on columns 


Al-Nasir Muhammad 
(1293-1294, 1298-1308, 1309-1341) 

Al-Nâsir Muhammad was the most prolitic. builder 
(also a great rebuilder) in Cairo’s history, and his con- 
tributions to the residential architecture of the Gitadel 
were by far the most important. Pie was not only fond 
of architectural projects, but ruled long enough to 
realize many of his ambitions, practically rebuilding 
the entire Southern enclosure 

He built a new royal mosque near the Iwàn al-Kablr, 
the cérémonial center of the residential complex Al- 
Nâsir often destroyed buildings and built his own on 
their sites, thus glorifying his own name and eclipsing 
those ol his predecessors. His new palace survived until 
the beginning of the nineteenth century and was 
depicted by the Fretich Expédition in the Description de 
l’Egypte. Although by that time abandoned and 
decayed, its remains still were evidence of its 
unparalleled grandeur For the construction of the 
palace huge pharaonic granité columns wete brought 
from Upper Egypt to support the dôme — over forty red 
granité columns, according to the French consul in 
1696 His mosque at the Gitadel has such columns. A 
scholar of the Description found al-Nâsir’s palace more 
impressive than both the mosques of Ibn Tülün and 
Sultan Hasan 

An explanade, where the senior amirs sat before 
going on duty, separated the Great Hall from the other 
great palace nearby on the south, the Qaçr al-Ablaq, 
named for its striped light-and-dark stone courses 
This palace was less cérémonial, and composée! of 
two halls facing each othei , the qâ c a plan that was used 
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in Mamluk and Ottoman residential palaces of Cairo 
Between a huge donte covered with green tiles and sup- 
ported by a number of columns, the larger northern 
Twân was oriented to the northwest breezes, lacing the 
smallet Southern Iwân. Both had large Windows with 
iron grills, overlooking the cemetery to the south and 
the whole city and its environs to the west and north. 
This palace has been recently excavated, together with 
some of the lamous granité columns 

Al-Qasr al-Ablaq communicated with three other 
palaces, two built higher than the rest and reached by 
stairs The palaces ail had façades of striped yellow and 
black stone, and interior communications between the 
private apartments of the sultan and the harem. Inside, 
the palaces had matble dadoes of various colors while 
the floor was paved with imported white marble. Glass 
mosaics with mother of pearl and painting decorated 
the upper walls, as well as large gilded inscriptions. 
Some temains of these can be seen in the excavated 
parts. The gilded iron window grills were surmounted 
by other Windows decorated with colored Cypriot glass 
Forcign travelers mentioned wall paintings repte- 
senting houses and trees, and private apartments 
roofed by dômes. Today, a close look at the remains of 
lavish décoration at Sultan Qalâwün’s mausoleum 
gives us a taste of this vanished architectural fantasy. 

Ail that has survived of the Mamluk palaces are a 
sériés of vast vaulted halls built on piers, iti proportions 
recalling the pharaohs The enormous ptojecting cor- 
bels facing the Citadel’s square make us wonder what 
great structures they supported 

The paik in the private part of the c.otnplex called al- 
Hawsh was green with grass and trees. Horses, sheep, 
cattle, ducks and chickens were kept for the use the 
harem Each of the official wives of the sultan had lier 
own apartment. A staircase led from the private apart- 
ments to the stables, and the sultan also had a passage 
from al-Qasr al-Ablaq, where he held audiences twice 
a week, to the Great Twân. 

Al*Nà?ir Muhammad died before the coinplelion of 
the palace called Duhaysha overlooking the park I( 
was completed by his son, al-Sàlih Ismâ c îl. 

Sultan Hasan (1347-51; 1354-61) 

Sultan Hasan, son of al-Nâsir Muhammad, built the 
gigantic mosque facing the Citadel, to flatter loyal eyes 
with its imposing dôme and double minarets He also 
built a domed palace called Baysariyya, attached to the 
private apartments Its walls were gilded and its height 


was eighty-eight cubits, or over fifty meters It had a 
tower with a private apartment for the sultan, 
decorated with ivory and ebony, and its Windows 
opened onto a garden. 

As nothing of these residential structures has sur- 
vived, an important, if not major, part of the Mamluks’ 
architectural achievements is difficult for us to imagine. 
Two interesting points corne from these accounts: 
paintings and portraits decorated the walls, and private 
apartments had dômes. Nothing similar in Cairo 
architecture has survived 

During the Mamluk period, the northern endosure 
continued its important function, as the offïcers’ and 
armies’ quarters, and important officiais and amirs had 
their résidences in the Citadel. A prison set up in a cave 
was laler abandoned because of the bad smells, and 
because al-Nâsir Muhammad preferred to keep the 
ptisoners in the towers. 

Beneath the Citadel, on the site of Baybars’ palace of 
Justice, al-Nâsir established the tablakhâna , a place 
where the royal cérémonial orchestra perfortned at 
intervals throughout the day. 

The Citadel is often described as a city in itself, 
lodging tens of thousands of people, with quarters and 
streets It even had a Tatar quarter with a church until 
1321 Several mosques and madrasas were located in 
the northern and Southern enclosures, and there was 
also a great library It burned in 1296 Remains ol the 
original mint where coins were struck are still visible in 
the Southern endosure. 

Sultan Qaytbây (1468-96) 

Sultan Qaytbây, was as fond of construction as al- 
Nàsir Muhammad He enjoyed a fairly long teign, 
during which he testored the Great Palace and other 
structures at the Hawsh Van Ghistele, visitor to the 
court of Sultan Qaytbây in 1482/3, describes what he 
found at the Citadel: 

Arriving at the palace, they were led through nine or ten 
galleries and halls, until they reached a lovely summer 
résidence, built with beaulifully eut stone and decorated 
with paintings in gold and blue and other rich colors The 
résidence looked from two sides through handsome grillecl 
and gilded Windows upon courtyards, gardens and 
orchards with ail kinds of plants and fragranl fruit trees 
There were rriany fountains, not natural ones, but artilï- 
cial ones to water ail the gardens. Finally, in the résidence, 
they found the most sumptuous thing that can be 
imagined The walls, like the floors, were covered with 
polished stones such as black, white and pink marble, 
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serpentine, porphyry, and other precious stoncs The 
walls and hallways were decorated with moldings, knots, 
géométrie shapes, and arabesques, as well as with mosaics 
and other things diffïcult to explain. In the middle of the 
résidence is a rectangular basin knee-deep and three or 
four steps wide with fresh water and small fishes The 
sultan can cool his hands and feet there whenever he likes! 
The floors of this place were covered with rich carpets and 
cushions, some covered with linen, others with silks and 
velvets, and others with golden drapeiies, oi Indian 
leather of nice color and good smell The sultan sat in this 
place on a cushion, his legs folded like a tailor, playing 
chess with one of his coût tiers 

Anothei visitor, von Harff, described Sultan Qâytbây 
in the saine year: 

Thete sits the Sultan at a rnan’s height front the ground 
beneath a tent with exquisite hangings, on fine carpets, his 
feet tucked under him as tailors in our country sit working 
at their table 

Sultan al-Ghürî (1501-16) 

Çfâytbây was not the last Mamluk sultan to embellish 
the Citadel Al-Ghürî loved luxury, jewelry, rich 
clothes and good food He ordered the renovation of the 
Royal Kitchen, the Harem, the Ç)asr and the Hippo- 
drome in the last of which where he spent the major 
part of his rime There, belvederes and loggias sur- 
tounded a pool forty cubits long, which on occasions 
such as réceptions of embassies or the Prophet’s Birth- 
day was filled with roses. The pool receivecl its water 
from an aqueduc! repaired by the sultan, and its water 
llowed down to irrigate the hippodrome gardens Trees 
with fragrant fruits, carrying cages of exotic singing 
birds as well as kiosks and suinptuous tents pitched 
within the gardens, provided shade. There was also a 
Hall of Justice which al-Ghürî did not much use. A 
towet connected al-Ghürî’s plaisance quarters with the 
Citadel through an elevated passage The sultan would 
give banquets, with food served on Ghinese porcelain, 
enjoying his last days, while Sultan Selirn marched 
toward Syria and Egypt The next sultan Tümânbây, 
threatened by the advancing Ottomans, fortified the 
walls of the Citadel — in vain! 

The Ottoman Period (1517-1805) 

Sultan Selirn, despite the great réceptions that 
honored his ambassadors at the Hippodrome of al- 
Ghürî, conquered Egypt in 1517 From that date until 
modem times, Egypt was reduced to the status of a pro- 


vince paying tribute to the Ottoman Empire. It was no 
longer ruled by sultans, but by governors who changed 
every two years or so, sometimes more frequently. The 
Citadel of course lost its impérial splendor. Sultan 
Selirn, conqueror of Egypt, took most of the Citadel’ s 
marble to Istanbul, and adopted the whole System of 
ceremonies, including the running of the kitchens, to 
those of the Ottoman court, on the sca’le of a gover- 
norate 

The governors, or pashas, appointed from Istanbul 
did not use the Great Iwân of the Mamluks, and it was 
abandoned They stayed in the private quarters of the 
palace and established the offices of notables and 
officers there. Al-Qasr al-Ablaq was used as a factory 
for weaving the cloth to cover the Ka c ba in Mecca. The 
northern enclosure was used by the Janissary corps, 
and the western dependencies by the c Azab corps 
Sulaymàn Pasha built an élégant rnosque, tofally 
Turkish in style, in the northern part in 1528, and 
Amir Ahmad Katkhudâ built a mosque for the c Azab 
corps in 1697 on the site of a Mamluk mosque A 
double circular gâte, Bàb al- c Azab, facing the mosque 
of Sultan Hasan and imilating the architecture of Bâb 
al-Futüh, was built in 1754. 

In the. northern enclosure, the arsenal and ammuni- 
tion stores were kept as well as workshops of carriage 
makers and other shops There was also a large bath. 

The large circular tower near the mosque of al-Nâsir 
Muhammad was built by Ibrâhîm Pasha in 1520 He 
also built other towers and restored the city walls near 
the Citadel The towers he built were crowned with 
dômes covered with lead During the Ottoman period, 
some additions were made in the Southern enclosure, 
where the pashas resided. A Turkish visitor to Egypt, 
Evliyâ Gelebï, who worked at the Citadel for several 
years, writes that from the towers the pasha could be 
kept under control in case he made any attempt to 
déclaré his independence. 

Muhammad c Alï (1805-1848) 

Muhammad c Alï rebuilt major parts of the western 
walls of the Citadel, including the gates on the city side. 
The original gâte of Salâh al-Dïn was incorporated in 
a new gâte and in the process became invisible from the 
outside Several structures were added in both 
enclosures, including the Jawhara Palace, a Palace of 
Justice, and a new mint which can still be seen today 
In fact, most of the secular buildings inside the Citadel 
today are the Works of Muhammad c Alî Muhammad 
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C A1T himself did not résidé at the Citadel, having built 
other palaces in the city, but the Citadel continued 
under his rule to be a center of government 

To many Egyptians, and visitors, the Qal c a, or 
Citadel is associated with the imposing building with 
large dômes flanked by a pair of very slender minarets, 
the mosque of Muhammad c Alï This purely Turkish 
building became a landmark of Cairo after Muham- 
mad c Alî pulled down the temains of the Great Iwân. 
That act and his massacre of the Mamluks inside the 
Citadel ended an important phase of Egyptian history 
and culture Muhammad c Ali’s mosque and other 
stiuctures ail belong to an alien style, inspired from 
Turkey and Europe The art and architecture of the 
Mamluks that had prevailed until his teign began in 
1805 had become a thing of the past. 
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THE MAUSOLEUM OF IMAM SHAFIT (1211) 

We hâve noted belore that the Fatimids exected a 
number of memorial buildings to celebrate saints of the 
Prophet’s family from whom the Fatimid Caliphs 
claimed descent The Ayyubid rulers, who worked 
systematically to abolish ail traces of Shi c isiri in Egypt, 
destroyed the palaces of the Fatimid Caliphs, but they 
could not destroy the shrines, for they were sacred to ail 
Muslims They used the madrasas to consolidate Sun- 


nism, and built in turn their shrine lor Imâm Shâfî c î, 
founder ol one of the four rites of Islamic law. This 
niausoleum was larger than any earlier shrines, and it 
can be considered as symbolic of the reinstatement of 
Sunni Islam in Egypt. 

Salâh al-Dïn built a rnadrasa for the Shâfï c i rite in the 
cenietery near the tomb of Imâm Shâfi c ï, and also spon- 
sored a magnificent wooden cenotaph, one of the great 
masterpieces of médiéval Cairo woodwork Al-Malik 
al-Kâmil, a later Ayyubid rulet , erected the dotne over 
the grave of Imâm Shâfi c ï in 1211, at the Southern 
exliemity of the cemetery of al-Fustât 


I’he Exterior 

The mausoleum of Imâm Shâfi c ï has a square base 
whose inner width measures about fifteen meters 
Though the base consists of massive stone walls, it sup- 
ports only a wooden dôme covered with a shell of lead. 
The exterior of the structure has retained much of its 
original appearance, though the shtine has been 
embellished and restored several limes 

In addition to its great size, the building difïers from 
Fatimid shrines in the profile of its dôme, which curves 
immediately above the transitional zone. Fatimid 
dômes begin with parallel walls and start to curve 
riearer the top The transitional zone, instead of being 
octagonal and visible between the rectangular base and 
the dôme, is hidden behind a second rectangular, 
receding story with cut-ofl t omets Thus from the 
outside, the building looks as if it were built on two 
levels; inside there is no such division The upper level 
is decorated with keel-arched niches with fluted hoods, 
and includes éléments of Andalusian-style stucco 
décoration in the treatment ol the carved colonnettes 
and of the spaces between the niches. The upper part 
of the lower story is decorated with a band of interlaced 
géométrie patterns similar to those used above Fatimid 
prayer niches, and to the one on the Southwest minaret 
of the mosque of al-Hâkim 

Atop the dôme of Imâm Shâfi c ï is a copper boat 
which is said to hâve been filled in the past with grain 
for birds. The minaret of Ibn Tülün had a similar finial 
that has not survived. There is an Egyptian tradition of 
putting small models of boats in shrines, the most 
prominent example being the boat at the shrine of 
AbüTHajjâj in Luxor which is taken in the annual pro- 
cession on the saint’s birthday. This is obviously a pre- 
Islarnic tradition that survived in Egyptian Islande 
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culture The shrine of Sldî Sâryâ at the Citadel had a 
sraall boat until the mosque in which it is located was 
recently restored 

The Interior 

The interior is more complex than the exterior, with 
various styles represented. The lower part of the walls 
with colored maible panels and the prayer niche at the 
corner correcting the improper orientation of the three 
original prayer niches must be attributed to Sultan 
Qâytbày’s late-fifteenth-century restorations The 
painting of the dôme and its transitional zone was 
accomplished under Amir C A1I Bey al-Kabïr in the 
second half of the eighteenth century. Original décora- 
tion survives in the wooden frieze running along the 
walls, as well as the wooden béants front which the 
lamps once hung 

The transitional zone of the donte reveals the restora- 
tions nrade, as the arrangement of Windows alternating 
with squinches of similar profile has been disturbed by 
the addition on each side of a large window with a 
pointed-arch profile. This also must be part of Qâyt- 
bây’s restorations Creswell attributes the whole transi- 
tional zone to Qâytbày because of the sophisticated 
fonn of its multiple-tiered squinches For the period of 
Qâytbày, however, this type of ttansidon was already 
archaic and no longer in use. Moreover, the profile of 
the dôme resembles that of al-$âlih, also Ayyubid, and 
has no parallel in the late Mamluk period. For the 
Ayyubid period, this squinch style, although it may 
look more elaborate than was common at that time, 
might well be justifïed by the extraordinary size of the 
dôme that made a new transitional device necessary In 
the Fatimid period, with increasing dôme height, the 
squinches had already developed front a plain to a com- 
posite shape 

Sultan al-Ghürï is mentioned in an inscription as 
having restored the dôme; he may hâve covered it with 
the green tiles found by Creswell under a lead sheet 
This sultan’ s own mausoleum dôme was once covered 
with green tiles (in 1503/4), and tiles of the same type 
found at Imàm Shâfi c ï weie used at the mosque of 
Sulaymân Pasha at the Citadel (1528), the minaret of 
Shâhln al-Khalwatl (1538), and the zâwiya of Shaykh 
Sa c üd (1539), ail built in the lirst half of the sixteenth 
century. 

The arrangement ol the three prayer niches had been 
adopted in earlier Fatimid architecture, in the mauso- 
leums of Akhawàt Yüsuf, Sayyida Ruqayya, and 


Yahyâ al-Shabïh The présent entrance, according to 
Creswell, is not the original one. It must hâve been on 
the axis of the prayer niches, wbere a recess used today 
as a window shows the earliest existing example in 
Cairo of a wooden coffered ceiling. 

The cenotaph sponsored by Salàh al-Dïn is one of the 
great masterpieces of médiéval woodwork in Cairo It 
has géométrie designs with bands of inscriptions in both 
Kufic and naskhi script. The cenotaph carries the sig- 
nature of the carpenter-artist who made it, c Ubayd al- 
Najjâr Ibn Ma c âlï, and is dated 574 Flijra (1178/9). 
The marble column with Imâm Shafï c î’ s name and date 
of death, topped with a turban-like structure, is 
original. When the mausoleum was built, the text 
carved on it was copied in naskhî on the back. 

A second wooden cenotaph for the mother of Sultan 
al-Kâmil, builder of the mausoleum, is less well pre- 
served. Salâh al-Dîn’ s wife and son are buried in the 
mausoleum though the exact location is not marked by 
a cenotaph. He himself is buried in a mausoleum in 
Damascus 
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THE MADRASA OF SULTAN AL-SÂLIH NAJM 
AL-DÎN AYYÜB (1243) 

During the Ayyubid period several madrasas were 
erected in al-Qâhira and al-Fustât, many of them 
within the premises of houses and palaces. The only 
one ol these sutviving in a condition allowing us 
reliably to describe its design is that ol al-Salih Najm al- 
Dln Ayyüb, the last Ayyubid sultan 

Other madrasas built during this period were 
dedicated either to the Mâlikï or Shâfi c ï rite, but al- 
Sâlih’s madrasa taught ail four rites of Islande law, 
Shâ(I c t, Hanafï, Mâlikï and Hanbalî, the First madrasa 
to do so in Egypt. In this it followed the example of the 
Madrasa Mustansiriyya in Baghdad (1233). In 1330, 
under the Mamluks, the Friday sermon was introduced 
to the madtasa ol al-Sàlih. 

The Exterior 

The madrasa of al-Sâlih was built on part of the site 
once occupied by the Great Fatimid Palace, that is, 
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within the heart of the Fatimid city To the passerby 
today, only a minaret standing above a passage with an 
exquisitely decorated entrance is visible, the rest of the 
façade beneath the minaret is behind a row of shops 
The minaret is the only minaret of the Ayyubid 
period to hâve survived intact. It is a brick construction 
of the mabkhara style. It is supported by the roof of the 
passage and has a rectangular shaft and a second, 
receding story of oetagonal section It is topped by a 
ribbed helmet resting on stalactites 

We hâve seen that the minaret of the Abü ’l-Ghadan- 
far in the late Fatimid period marks the beginning of 
this mabkhara shape in minaret architecture. 

The décoration of the rectangular shaft has disap- 
peared on the Street side, though on the back it appears 
as keel-arched panels with fluted hoods of carved 
stucco On the upper level, the oetagonal section is 
decorated with lobed openings and stalactites. This is 
the earliest example of stalactites on the helmet of a 


minaret, a feature that later forms an intégral part of 
mabkhara minaret décoration 

The minaret stands above a public passage sepa- 
rating the two wings of the complex. A few wooden 
beams indicate that the passage was originally covered. 
The entrance is crowned with a handsome keel-arched 
niche of carved stone with a foundation inscription in 
naskhï script in its center. From this center radiate 
flûtes to form a large frame of stalactites on the borders 
of the niche. The niche is flanked with smaller carved 
niches on both sides, also with fluted hoods, under- 
neath tectangulai recesses with stalactite cresting. 
Though not an exact copy, the façade treatment follows 
the pattern established at the nearby Aqmar mosque. 

The façade ol the madtasa now hidden by shops is 
paneled over its entire width, with keel-arched central 
panels at the entrance and rectangular panels over the 
rest Each panel is recessed and includes a window, a 
device that appeared for the first time at the mosque of 
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al-Salih Tala’iL The lintels of the Windows are carved 
in stone 

The Interiok 

The plan of the inadrasa was reconstructed by 
Creswell, who found that it duplicated the plan he iden- 
tified of the earlier madrasa which is today in ruins, of 
al-Malik al-Kâmil on the opposite side of the Street. 
The madrasa of al-Kâmil had only one courtyaid with 
two ïwâns. The madrasa of al-Sâlih had two wings 
separated by a public passage, each wing composed of 
a courtyard with two vaulted ïwâns facing each other 
across the courtyard, one of them with its back to the 
Street, the other and larger one Mecca-oriented The 
latéral sides were occupied by two stories of living units 
for the students. Today only the northwestern îwân, 
has survived; the rest of the madrasa has nearly disap- 
peared 
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THE MAUSOLEUM OF SULTAN AL-ÇÀLIH 
NAJM AL-DIN BUILT BY SHAJARAT 
AL-DURR (1250) 

Al-Sâlih died while his tioops were engaged in a 
battle against Louis XI and his French Crusaders, who 
had invaded the city of Mansura His widow Shajarat 
al-Durr was clever enough to keep the sultan’s death 
secret until the campaign ended with a Mamluk 
triumph and the capture of the French king, and 
thereby to prevent the troops’ morale from flagging. In 
the meantime al-Sâlih’s body was kept at his citadel 
and résidence on the island of Rawda Since Al-Sâlih 
had left no heir, his mamluks decided to nominate his 



Fig 19 Plan of the madrasa of al-Salih Najm al-Dïn Ayyub (Creswell) 
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Turkish widow and former slave Shajarat al-Durr as 
his suce essor to the fhrone She was the only woman in 
Muslim history ever to acquire the rank of a sultan, 
though only for a few months Then she married al- 
Mu c izz Aybak, the first Mamluk sultan She managed 
for a while to holcl a powerful position, being the de 
facto ruler until she was killed 

Between al-Sâlih’s death and his official burial, while 
Mamluk troops were occupied in fighting the Cru- 
saders, Shajarat al-Durr built the mausoleurn for her 
husband, which was to be attached to his madrasa 
Once the building was completed, the body was 
transferred with great pomp and ceremony from 
Rawda to the tomb By that time Shajarat al-Durr had 
abdicated in favor of Aybak, who consequently led the 
procession He was followed by the atnirs and 
dignitaiics, ail dtessed in white, their haii eut in sign 
of mourning. They carried the banners, clothes and 
weapons of the dead sultan and deposited them in his 
tomb. 

Until Sultan Qalâwün built his own madtasa-mauso- 
leurn, the mausoleurn of al-$âlih was the place where 
the ceremony following the nomination of a new amir 
for Syria was celebratecl 

In the history of Cairo’s architecture Shajarat al- 
Durr played an important rôle because she was the First 
to introduce the tradition of attaching funerary struc- 
tures for the rulers to their religious loundations She 
also built a mausoleurn for herself neat het own ma- 
dtasa Throughout the Mamluk period sultans and 
amirs followed this practice 

The Exterior 

The mausoleurn dôme protrudes from the Southern 
façade of the madrasa of Sultan al-Sâlih Najm al-Dln 
Like the madrasa, its façade is paneled with keel-arch 
recesses 

The profile of the dôme, like that of Imâm Shàiï c ï, is 
of the type that curves near the base If the dôme of 
Imâm Shàfi c I proves not to be the original one, then the 
dôme of al-Sâlih will become the earliest extant exam- 
ple of this type. 

Since the domed chambei protrudes from the façade 
of the madrasa, ail four of its Windows, that is, the three 
on the façade and the one on the Southern side, over- 
look the Street The lintels of the Windows, like those of 
the nearby madrasa, are carved with intricatc ara- 
besques. 


The entrance, which lacks ail architectural enhance- 
ment, leads to a passage parallel to the mausoleurn It 
is surmounted by a slab which bears an inscription 
indicating the date of al-Sàlih’s death (1249) 

The Interior 

The fact that the depth of the window recesses 
gradually decreases from north to south is an indication 
that the Mecca-oriented dôme is set askew to adjust it 
to the Street alignment 

The large iron-grilled windows were intended to give 
the passerby visual access to the Sultan’s tomb, as well 
as a share in the blessing of Quran recitations per- 
formed at the windows for this very purpose 

The tall prayer niche préserves almost nothing of its 
original decotation, except a pair of marble columns 
with carved bell-shaped capitals and remnants of 
carved marble panels Traces of glass rnosaics in the 
conch, which could be seen until some yeais ago, 
indicated thaï the prayer niche was once decorated in 
the same manner as Shajatat al-Durr’s own 
mausoleurn 

The transitional zone of the dôme consists of wooden 
trilobed squinches set within rows of stalactite niches 
The windows set in the transitional zone are adapted to 
the profile of the squinches, each composed of three 
hexagonal lights, with stucco arabesque grills that 
indude colored-glass bits 

The wooden cenotaph with geometrical inlay, to- 
gether with some remuants of wooden shutters and 
doors, are original 
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THE MAUSOLEUM OF SHAJARAT AL-DURR 
(1250) 

The mausoleurn of Shajarat al-Durr at the cemetery 
of Sayyida Nafisa is the only surviving structure of a 
complex she built theie that included a madrasa. It is 
clirectly opposite the mausoleurn of Sayyida Ruqayya 
and near the shrines of other female saints such as 
Sayyida Sukayna, Sayyida c Atika, and Sayyida Nafïsa 
in al-Fustât’s cemetery. 
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PL 64 The mausoleum of Shajaiat al-Durr 


No Mamluk sultan’s death is as fainous as the death 
of the Sultana Shajarat al-Durr She continued to wield 
powei during al-Mu c izz Aybak’s reign, but soon lost 
power over her husband, who began to court the 
daughter of a ruler in Iraq She killed him, whereupon 
his followers beat her to death and threw her body half 
naked frora the Citadel, where it rentained a few days 
until she was buried in her mausoleum. In tirne, her 
mausoleum, located in an area full of shrines, came to 
be venerated by the people living in the quarter. 
Today, the whole area is in rather dilapidated con- 
dition 

The Exterior 

The most interesting feature pf the mausoleum’s 
dôme is its profile, which like that of the mausoleum of 
the Abbasid Caliphs has a keel-arch curve, thus differ- 
ing front that of al-Sàlih’s mausoleum It also has a dif- 
ferent façade treatment. The dôme, with an entrance 
on every side except the qibla wall, makes an angle with 
the Street alignment to which it is not adjusted. The 
building itself, with its three openings, must hâve been 
within an enclosure. The qibla wall with the prayer 
niche protruding outside and the Southwest wall still 
hâve remains of ornaments: lozenges and medallions 
carved with flûtes and keel-arched niches with fluted 
hoods. 

The Interior 

Inside the mausoleum of Shajarat al-Durr the three 
sides around the qibla are decorated with a stucco keel- 
arch niche set above each entrance. The qibla side is 


decorated with a keel-arched prayer niche The keel- 
arched niches above the three entrances are shallow, 
fluted, with the flûtes carved and radiating from a cen- 
tral panel The frames of the niches are composée! of 
stalactites, or two rows of carved small niches, and the 
spandrels of the niches are finely carved with floral 
motifs, appearing so lacy that the details are hardly 
recognizable The whole is framed by an inscription 
band of naskhï script on an ornate background. 

The transitional zone of the dôme is reduced, com- 
pared to that of al-Sâlih, since the donte itself is smaller. 
Painting décorâtes the stucco squinches. 

The prayer niche is concave; its conch starts above 
a wooden fricze that runs around the whole chamber 
above the three entiances A stalactite triple frame 
borders the prayer niche, which is decorated inside with 
glass mosaics forming a tree with mother-of-pearl 
piec.es set in the foliage, an allusion, perhaps, to the 
sultana’s name, “Tree of Pearl ” The wooden frieze 
running along the walls with carved inscriptions and 
arabesques is Fatimid in style and must hâve belonged 
to an earlier building The upper inscription band 
underneath the transitional zone was once c.overed with 
a thick coat of black paint, no doubt by enemies of 
Shajarat al-Durr. Il was later repainted in white, and 
carries her name and tilles. 



PI 65 The prayer niche at the mausoleum of Shajarat 
al-Durr 
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Shajarat al-Durr’s and al-Salih’s Mausoleums 
C oMPARED 

The raausoleum of Shajarat aJ-Durr is attributed to 
the year 1250, the year she ruled, following the death 
of al-Sàlih, whose mausoleum she also built in the same 
year. It is thus interesting to compare the two struc- 
tures. 

The mausoleum of al-Sâlih was built near his 
madrasa, in the very heart of the city Its architecture, 
as a structure added to the madrasa and also aligned 
with the Street, and its façade whose keel-arch panels 
and carved lintels are similar to those of the madrasa 
emphasize its urban charac.ter The mausoleum 
overlooks the Street with large iron-grilled Windows 
placed at a level that allows the passersby to look inside. 

The mausoleum of Shajarat al-Durr was also part of 
a complex that included a madrasa and other struc- 
tures, but it was built in a cemetery The façade of the 


dôme is not adjusted to the Street, or lane, and the 
chamber was not directly accessible from the road but 
from another structure to which it was attached, as is 
suggested by the three entrances as well as the pro- 
longation of the south western wall beyond the dôme. 
The mausoleum chamber had three entrances and 
needed no Windows 

In its urban context, the dôme of al-Sâlih is thus an 
expression of the Sultan’s royal status, while the 
mausoleum of Shajarat al-Durr, located in a venerated 
area of the cemetery, has more religious connotations. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE BAHRI MAMLUKS 


THE MOSQUE OF SULTAN AL-ZAHIR 
BAYBARS (1266-69) 

The mosque of al-Zâhir Baybars is the earliest sur- 
viving royal mosque of the Mamluks in Cairo Situated 
outside and northwest of the gates of the Fatimid city, 
in what was then the northern suburb of Cairo, it was 
built on the site of a polo ground, surrounded by 
greenery and overlooking the Khallj The quarter now 
ealled colloquially “al-Dâhit” takes its narne from thls 
mosque which, though in very dilapidaled condition, 
still suggests the grand appearance it must originally 
hâve had 

The Exterior 

Al-Zâhir Baybars’ mosque shows influences from the 
mosque of al-Hàkim: the protruding main entrance 
and its carved décoration; arched panels, carved 
lozenges and medallions at the portai, and the pointed 
arches of the interior standing on rectangular piers 
Here, however, the arcades framing the courtyard, 
another arcade inside the sartctuary sepaiatirig the 
maqsüra dôme from the rest, and the aisles of the three 
ent tances aie on piers r I’he other arcades were on col- 
uinns, most of tliern hâve not survived 

The mosque was free standing, its massive walls sup- 
ported by buttresses It is little wonder that Napoleon’s 
troops usecl it as a fortress. They may hâve contributed 
to its decay, but at the time they used it, most of the 
columns were already missing 

The main entrance, opposite the ptayer niche, is in 
the form of a protruding cube and is decorated wifh 
keel-arched niches and lozenges The entrance passage 
is covered by a shallow dôme on pendentives, as at Bàb 
al-Futüh 

There are two side entranc.es, also protruding, but 
smaller in size, and their passages are roofed with cross- 
vaults as at Bâb al-Nasr The arch of the main entranc e 
is adorned with a cushion voussoir, like the side arches 
at Bâb Zuwayla. The side-entrance arches are carved 
differently, one with zigzags and the other with 
scallops 


The main entrance used to hâve a minaret, a rec- 
tangular shaft decorated with keel-arch panels, whose 
stub is shown in an illustration in the Descnption de 
l ’ Egypte 

The exterior walls of the mosque hâve no décoration 
except for the pointed-arch Windows with stucco grills 
and stepped crenellation 

The Interior 

The mosque’s sanctuary has a remarkable feature 
In front of the prayer niche, which now has none of its 
original décoration, is a large area, the space of nine 
bays or three-by-fhree arch widths, which instead of 
being roofed with a ceiling like the rest of the mosque, 
or covered by a small one-bay dôme as in earlier 
mosques, was covered with a dôme as large as that of 
Imam Shàfi c ï. In royal mosques, the space in front of 
the prayet niche, ealled the maqsüra, used to be 
enc losed and exclusiveiy dedicated to the prayer of the 
ruler and his entourage The dôme of Baybars, made 
of wood, disappeared long ago Baybars ordered the 
dôme to be built and decorated with the wood and mar- 
ble he brought as trophies from the Citadel of Yaffa, 
capturée) from the Crusaders. The dôme thus com- 
memorated Baybars’ victory and the triumph of Islam. 
From the maqsüra to the courtyard, Creswell has iden- 
tified a transept, or triple aisle, higher than the rest and 
tunning perpendicular to the qibla wall instead of 
parallel to it 

A nine-bay dôme over the prayer niche appeared 
first in Persian Saljüq architecture and was then 
repeated in eastern Anatolian mosques, from where it 
most probably was introduced to Egypt Another 
notable feature at this mosque is the use ol ablaq 
masonry, striped courses of light and dark stone, at one 
of the entiances. Accotding to Creswell, this is the 
earliest extant example of ablaq, which becomes typical 
in later Cairene architecture. When applied on marble, 
ablaq masonry was made with two differently colored 
marbles With stone, however, it was common to paint 
one course in red or black and leave the other with its 
natural stone color 
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PI 66 The mosque of Sultan al-Zâhir Baybars 


The stucco window grills of the mosque are shaped tecture and has several features without precedent in 

in intricate arabesques covered with carving. Finely Cairo MaqrïzT writes thaï the land on which the 

carved stucco panels and bands can still be seen inside building was erected was acquired illegally by 
the mosque though very little of this décoration 
remains. 
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THE MAUSOLEUM-MADRASA AND 
HOSPITAL OF SULTAN AL-MANSÜR 
QALAWUN (1284-85) 


This complex, on what was the main avenue of 
médiéval Cairo, opposite the madrasa of al-Sâlih and 
on the site of the western Fatimid palace, is one of the 
most outstanding monuments of médiéval Cairo archi- 


. The façade of the madrasa-mausoleum of Sultan 
Qalàwün with the sabîl of al-Nàsir to the left 
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Qalàwün Jurists thus questioned its status as a pious 
foundation, but Maqrïzï reluctantly adds that similar 
situations applied to many religious buildings Origi- 
nally, the complex included a madrasa, the mausoleum 
of the founder, and a hospital. 

The Hospital 

The hospital was known by the Persian word rnânstân 
or place of illness; originally, the name was bïmânstân, 
place of health (the prefîx bï- lorming the antonym), 
but the appellation was shortened. Having been cured 
at the hospital of Nür al-Dïn at Damascus, Qalàwün 
included a hospital in his complex, though he was not 
the first to do so in Caiio. Ibn Tûlün, the Fatimids, and 
Salàh al-Dïn had sponsored hospitals, but that of 
Qalàwün is best known because it continued its func- 
tions as a charitable institution and center for studies 
and practice of medicine until the nineteenlh cenlury 
when modem medicine and hospitals were inlroduced 
by Muhammad c Alï The hospital of Qalàwün was 
mentioned often by travelers In the Middle Ages, 
Muslim medical knowledge and practice were very 
advanced, and Muslim medicine was (aught in some 
parts of Europe until (he eighteenth century. 

As a philanthropie foundation, Qalâwün’s hospital 
was retnarkable for its time, and even in comparison 
with modem times. Its foundation deed States that it 
was dedicated to ail Muslims ofboth sexes and ail âges, 
of whatever social or moral position, front any place in 
the world, with no distinction to be made except that 
ptiotily should be given to those most in need of care. 

The hospital was divided into sections for men and 
women, and each patient was entitled to a bed made of 
wood ot palm slats, with pillows and covers. The 
adininistrator of the foundation, who also handled 
Financial matters, took care that each patient was given 
proper food and medicine He supervised the 
laboratoires where medicines were mixed and bottled 
in adéquate, but not excessive, quantifies. The kitchen 
piepared juices and broth, chieken and méats for the 
patients, and each patient received his portion in an 
individual, covered vessel, fannecl in the summer. 
Drinks were served in individual cups. Each patient 
had his own chamber pot The laundry of the patient 
was done by the hospital Physicians met (o discuss 
each patient’s case and his treatment, and followed up 
his progress. The ophthalmologists consulted the 
general physician. Doctors were ptesent at ail times at 
the hospital, togethet or in shifts. Ali services were 


generously provided and free of charge. Even funeral 
expenses, should the patient die, were assumed by the 
hospital foundation, and each person had a funeral 
according to his social standing This applied even if 
the patient died in his own home after returning from 
hospital. 

The building itself, which aside from a few walls, has 
not survived is described as having been beautifully 
decorated, with fountains trickling in marble basins. 
Curiously, the foundation deed itself refers to the 
beauty of the building, noting that it was intended to 
be one of the most magnificent in the world so that the 
foundation would hâve the dignity it deserved, and so 
that no one would be reluctant to make use of its ser- 
vices. The few remnants of wall décoration suggest how 
much care was lavished on this charitable institution. 



PI 68 The minaret and dôme of Sultan Qalâwun. 
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The plan of the hospital must hâve been crucilorm, 
with tour large halls built along the four sides of a cour- 
tyard connected by a number of smaller rooms. It most 
likely was incorporated into the structures of the 
Fatinhd palace. Froni the Street only the façades of the 
inadrasa and mausoleum were visible. A passage a( the 
back led to the hospital. 

The Façade 

The façade of Qalàwün’s complex is fairly well pre- 
seived Approaching from the south, the madrasa 
appears lirst, then the passage on whose left is the 
entrante of the madrasa, and on ils right, the entrance 
of the mausoleum The hospital is behind both At the 
notthern extremity of the façade, the minaret stands at 
the angle facing the pedestrian cotning from Bâb al- 
Futüh and Bâb al-Nasr. 

The façade treatment was innovative for its finie, 
enhanced by several recesses over the length of the 
whole building, and showing unprecedented verti- 
cality. These recesses hâve pointed arches. Unlike 
earlier architecture, however, no keel arches or stalac- 
tite recesses are visible on the façade. The only stalac- 
tites are a small row in the wall underneath the 
minaret The tecessed panels include three tiers of Win- 
dows, giving the building the appearance of having 
three stories The lower Windows are large, rec- 
tangular, and hâve iron grills; the middle Windows are 
smaller and pointed, and the uppermost Windows are 
double windows with round arches separated by a 
column and surmounted by a small circular window 
The lower part of each recess is flanked by a pair of 
élégant marble columns with fine pre-Islamic capitals 
This row of columns along the façade is unique in 
Cairo’s architecture 

Above the lower rectangular Windows runs a band of 
inscription ail along the façade, deeply carved in stone 
This band, originally gilded, is called a tirdz, a term 
borrowed from textile arts designating an embroidered 
band in a cérémonial robe with the name and titles of 
a ruler 

The portai is composed of a round arch framed with 
interlacing bands of white and black marble ablaq. The 
earliest example in Cairo of this type of décoration is at 
one of the portais of the mosque of al-Zâhir Baybars. 
A beautiful original bronze door with géométrie pat- 
terns still stands at the entrance, and a small iron 
giilled window above the door is attributed by Creswell 
to French craftsmanship, most likely by a Crusader. 



Fig 2ü The madrasa and mausoleum of Sultan Qalâwün 
(Creswell) 


The façade of the Qalâwün complex clearly shows 
departures from local tradition It lacks the kecl-arches, 
stalactites, lozenges, and medallions of previous 
buildings The pointed-arched panels with double Win- 
dows and bull’s-eyes hâve been interpreted as influ- 
ences from Crusader architecture in Palestine 
Creswell, however, finds their prototypes in Sicilian 
architecture of the same period Sicily had close con- 
nections with the Muslirn world in the médiéval period 
and its own arts and architecture owe a great deal to the 
Fatimids. It is not unlikely that the transfer of styles 
traveled in both directions. 

The Minaret 

Qalâwün’s minaret is an imposing construction The 
rectangular shaft and receding rectangular second story 
are built in stone, the tlihd circular story is made of 
brick and decorated with stucc.o The first story bas 
horseshoe arches on cornices of stalactites on each side 
and is crowned with stalactites The second story has 
horseshoe arches and cushion voussoirs At this time 
horseshoe arches were typical of Andalusian and North 
African architecture. Lâjïn’s minaret restoration at the 
mosque of Ibn Tülün, done a few years after 
Qalàwün’s minaret, also shows influences of craftsmen 
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who had immigrated to Caiio from western Islamic 
cities 

The third story of the minaret was constructed by 
Qalâwûn’s son, Sultan al-Nâsir Muhammad, after the 
1303 earthquake had demolished the original Its lace- 
like stucco carving is not in harmony with the rest of the 
minaret An interesting band with vertical moldings 
resembling ancient Egyptian reed motifs marks the end 
of the circular part. The helmet disappeared and was 
replaced at a later period by the présent conieal struc- 
ture Al-Nâçir Muharamad’s restoration of the 
minaret, with a relerence to the earthquake, is c.om- 
memorated in the inscription band carved on the first 
story 

The Madrasa 

The madrasa is today entered through a window 
opening The original entrance, further back, was 
redec.orated with moldings in the eighteenth century by 
Amir c Abd al-Rahmân Katkhudâ 

The madrasa is not completely preserved, but can be 
reconsliucted. The courtyard was surrounded by four 
Twâns of unequal size and between them, on several 
stories, were the students’ cells The largest of these 
Twâns is the sanctuary, on the qibla side, and it is the 
best preserved The hall opposite is much smaller On 
the latéral sides two recessed spaces flank the court- 
yard 

The prayer hall has a new type of façade, with a tri- 
ple arch supporting a second story of arches, a device 
frequent in Byzantine architecture. The interiot plan is 
that of a basilica, a central nave flanked by two smaller 
naves, from which it is separated by granité columns of 
ancient Egyptian origin. Stucco floral patterns and 
great numbers of marble colonnettes decorate the 
arches and upper walls The ceiling is of painted and 
gilded wood The piayer niche is richly decorated with 
marble, and its conch, like that at Shajarat al-Durr’s 
mausoleum, is decorated with glass mosaics. Instead of 
a tree, however, a vase with plants is represented No 
stucco carving was used in the prayer niche. 

The Mausoleum 

The mausoleum chamber is the best preserved part 
of the complex and is considered one of the most beauti- 
fully decorated médiéval buildings in Gairo. 

It is reached from a small courtyard surrounded by 
an arcade with shallow dômes, perhaps of Byzantine 


inspiration. In the middle of the courtyard there was 
once a fountain An arch carved in stucco frames the 
entrance leading to a rectangular hall. In the middle of 
this hall the dôme rests on an octagonal structure, like 
the Dôme of the Rock in Jérusalem, composed of two 
pairs of piers alternating with two pairs of columns. 
The original dôme disappeared, and the modem dôme 
is modeled after the mausoleum of al-Ashraf Khalïl, son 
of Qalâwün, erected in 1288 Because it is mounted on 
an octagon, it has no zone of transition A well-restored 
and preserved wooden screen, commissioned by al- 
Nâsir Muhammad, son of Qalâwün, surrounds the 
octagonal part 

As the window recesses show, the façade of the 
building is aligned with the Street, and the inner walls 
are set askew with the outer ones Cupboards set in 
these walls, aie fittecl with wooden doors. 

From top to bottom, the walls are covered with vari- 
ous types ol décoration Marble covers the lower parts, 
where the most remarkable featuie are the numerous 
panels with inlaid marble, mother of pearl, and colored 
stones A great varicty of patterns are found, including 
lor the first time in Gairo, square Kufic script repeating 
the name of Muhammad Bands of carved marble and 
a band of wood with relief inscriptions, painted and 
gilded, run along the walls. The coffered ceiling is 
painted and gilded, composed of sunken polygons 
similar to those first seen at the mausoleum of Imâm 
ShâiTï 

The outstanding feature of the mausoleum is the 
huge prayer niche, one of the laigest in médiéval Gairo 
It is richly decorated with marble inlay and rows of 
niches with shell conchs, flanked with small colon- 
nettes. The madrasa prayer niche also has these 
décorative arcades. Lavish use of mother-of-pearl with 
marble accentuâtes the décoration. As Meinecke has 
shown, Byzantine eraftsmen must hâve been involved 
in these décorations, as many details, particularly the 
marble carving and inlay, resemble that of contem- 
poiary buildings in Constantinople Indeed, Sultan 
Qalâwün had frietully relations with the Byzantine 
emperor The plan of the sanctuary of his madrasa also 
reveals Byzantine influence 

Qalâwün’ s tomb became the site for célébrations of 
the appointment of amirs to be sent to Syria Earlier 
they had taken place at the tomb of al-Sâlih, across the 
Street 

Like the madrasa, the mausoleum chamber also 
housed a teaching program in the four rites of Islamic 
law Qalâwün’ s grandson, al-Malik al-Sâlih c Imàd al- 
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PI 69. The mausoleum of Sultan Qalawün (German Archaeological Institute). 
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PI 70 The prayer niche of the mausoleum of Qalâwün 


Dïn, intended to builcl a madrasa bu( died belore he 
had done so, and a friend, Amir Arghün, raade the 
endowment to establish the madrasa at Qalâwün’s 
mausoleum Readers of the Quran recited ail day in the 
deeply tecessed Windows ol the tomb. There was also 
a substantial library, and cupboards to house fhe 
sultan’s tobes Sultan al-Nâsir Muhammad and othei 
sons of Qalâwün are buried there 

During the teign of Qalâwün and his descendants 
endowments were increased and the mausoleum was 
the site of rnany célébrations and ceremonies The 
sultan’s private guards had the honor of living in and 
caiing for the complex. 
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THE MADRAvSA OF SULTAN AL-NÂSIR 
MUHAMMAD IBN QALAWUN (1295-1303) 

This madrasa is adjacent to the complex of Sultan 
Qalâwün Its façade and minaret are visible only when 
one is quite close to them. The building was begun by 
al- c Âdil Katbughà who ruled very briefly (1295/6) and 
was compleled by al-Nâsir Muhammad, son of 
Qalâwün The madrasa taught the four tites ol lslamic 
law 

The Exterior 

The rather narrow façade includes the minaret above 
the entrante, to the right of which is the mausoleum of 
the founder Al- c Adil carried out the construction up to 
the tirâz band, and the rest was done during the reign 
of al-Nâsir Muhammad The mausoleum’s wooden 
dôme collapsed long ago, and only its octagonal 
wooden transitional zone with pendentives has 
sut vived. 

The rnost remarkable featuie ol the façade is the por- 
tai, a trophy brought from a church in Akko during the 
Crusades by al-Malik al-Ashraf Khalîl and used latet 
by al- c Âdil Katbughà foi his madrasa. It is a Gothic 
marble portai with pointed arch, at the apex of which 
was added the Word, Allah Maqrîzî considered it one 
of the most magnificent portais in Gairo 

Above the portai stands the minaret The first story 
of the rectangular brick shaft is coveied with extremely 
fine stucco carving, giving a lace-like effect that con- 
trasts with the sbape of the shaft. The décoration is well 
preserved on the façade; little remains on the back and 
sides 

As in ptevious minarets, medallions, lozenges- and 
keel-arc.hed niches and panels decorale lhe shaft, but 
here, the whole surface is completely coveted with fine 
aiabesques carved in high relief and on more than one 
level The keel arches include lobed, smaller arches 
Toward the top, there is a tow of lobed arches filled 
with tiny geometrkal shapes like the ones seen in the 
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PI 71. Stucco carving on the minaret of the madrasa- 
mausoleum of Sultan al-Nâsir Muhammad 


Mamluk restoiation of the al-Azhar prayer niche, 
separated by pairs of colonnettes A band of ornate 
Kulïc runs across this arcade. Above the arcade of 
niches, an inscription band in naskhï commémorâtes 
the Sultan al-Nâsir Muhammad. Atop the shaft are 
stalactites which, unlike the simple cornice on 
Qalâwüti’s minaiet, are heavy bunches hanging like 
grapes. 

The second story of the minaret is not contemporary 
with the lower part. Its style indkates it was added 
neatly a century later It is octagonal in section with a 
keel-arch panel on each side franied by a molding run- 
ning around the whole We can still see remains of the 
blue faience bail s used to decorate the loops of the 
molding. The faceted third stoty is made of wood, with 
a conical top, and so must be Irom the Ottoman period 
The minaret is a light structure supported by the walls 
of the passage leading to the interior of the madrasa 


The Interior 

Not much has survived inside the madrasa, but there 
is enough to indicate that the courtyard was once sur- 
rounded by four unequal halls, or that it was cruciform. 
The two larger ïwâns are on the qibla side and the side 
facing it, which are vaulted. Between these Twàns were 
several stories of student cells 

The only décoration surviving in the interior of the 
madrasa is the carved stucco prayer niche: it is adorned 
with bosses, carved and pierced, that c.all to mind the 
repoussé technique of metalwork The arabesque 
motifs of the backgiound appear as carved, c.urving 
stripes in a very complex arrangement The prayer 
niche is set within a larger arch also carved in stucco 
which includes a stucco window whose grill is of latei 
date. 

This prayer niche, which has no parallel in Gairo, is 
by a foreign hand. It shows similarities to Persian 
stucco work, which could hâve reached Egypt during 
the reign of al-Nâsir Muhammad. The sultan was mar~ 
ricd to a Mongol princess from Persia and had friendly 
relations with the Mongol court of Tabrîz While the 
two countries exchanged ambassadors, Persian crafts- 
men came to Gairo and introduced the art of faience 
mosaic seen on other buildings. The minor arts were 
also influenced by these contacls. 

It is possible that the madrasa’ s prayer niche was 
added at a later date At the time it was built (1295- 
1303), Egypt’s relations with Persia had not yet been 
fully developed, as they were later to become in al- 
Nâsir’s long, but twice interrupted, reign (1293-1341). 
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THE KHANQAH-MADRASA OF AMIR SANJAR 
AL-JAWLÏ (1303-4) 

The founder of the madt asa/khanqâh of Sanjat al- 
Jawll was one of the most powerful amirs during the 
reign of Sultan al-Nâsir Muhammad. The building 
commémorâtes his long friendship with Amir Salâr, to 
whom he dedicated the large and more decorated of two 
mausoleums. 
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The Exterior 

The building stands on Salïba Street not far from the 
mosque of Ibn Tülün and is one of Cairo’s raost 
remarkable monuments. Perched on the rocks of Jabal 
Yashkur, the building is impressive to the viewer 
coming down from the Citadel, along one of the médié- 
val processional roads The façade is doininated by the 
unusual silhouette of a minaret flanked by two unequal 
dotnes, and the lower part of the building is paneled 
with window recesses as is usual in Mamluk mosques. 
The ent rance, on an angle with the rest of the façade, 
is not particularly enhanced but is crowned like the 
Windows with a stalactite comice A tirâz band runs 
along the façade. The mosque has another entrance at 
the rear with a stalactite portai 

The rectangular shaft of its mabkhara-type minaret 
is more slender and elongated than those built earlier. 



PL 72 The double mausoleum of the amirs Sanjar and Salâr 
at the madrasa-khanqàh of Amir Sanjar 



Fig 21 The klianqâh-madrasa and double mausoleum of 
Amir Sanjai al-Jawlî (Creswell) 


Its décorations recall those of Qalàwün’s minaret, each 
side having an arched pane) resting on stalactites and 
flanked with colonnettes; the horseshoe arch and dou- 
ble window with bull’s-eye is also used here. The type 
ol stalactites atop the rectangular shaft also recall those 
of Qalâwün’s minaret 

The upper structure is slender; the octagonal 
elongated section supports a cornic.e of stalactites and 
above it a ribbed helmet on a circulai' pavilion. A 
spécial feature of the minaret is a portai at its stairway 
entrance from the roof of the mosque with a trilobed 
arch and two small m.aksalas or benches on both sides. 
Only the minaret of Bashtâk, built in 1340, has a portai 
at the staircase entrance. The rectangular part of the 
minaret is made of stone, the upper part of biick. 

The dômes are similar but unequal in size They are 
ribbed, but only as exterior décoration (the inner sur- 
face is plain), and they are decorated with a band of 
stucc.o at their drums with a Quranic inscription, a 
device widely used in the architecture of Bahri Mamluk 
dômes. Their profile, unlike that of Baybars al-Jashan- 
kïr’s khanqâh mausoleum, curves after about one-third 
of the dome’s height. 
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The Interior 

The cntrance leads to a vestibule with a cross-vault, 
like most of the Mamluk cntrance vestibules 

The interior is unusual. To the left is an irregular 
iwân, not oriented toward Mecta. The prayer niche, 
set askew on a side wall, is not the original. This îwân 
laces a courtyard (today covered) surrounded on three 
sides by cells An arched, smallet ïwàn faces the main 
îwân A stncco inscription band, nicely carved, runs 
along the walls that Irame the courtyard. The cells are 
lit with openings with décorative grills, some of stucco 
and others of stone, pierced and carved in arabesque 
patterns 

The iwàn with the cells is on the left side, to the right 
is a corridor, roofed with a line of cross-vaults On the 
right side are the two doors of the two mausoleums, at 
the back of which is a dotne built of stone, undated and 
unidentifled. Judging from the style of its transitional 
zone, which resembles that of the dôme added by Làjïn 



PI 73a Stone screen at the madrasa-khanqàh of Amir 
Sanjar 



PI 73b Stone screen at the madrasa-khanqàh ol Amir 
Sanjar 


above the prayer niche of Ibn Tülün, it is one ol the 
earliest stone dômes of Cairo, if not the earliest. 

On the left, the western side of the corridors, there 
are three pointed arches opening onto a courtyard that 
hâve quite spec ial screens There is a fourth such screen 
at a window between the coveted courtyard and the 
open courtyard overlooked by the arches. These 
screens, which are stone panels that do not close the 
entire height ol the arches, leaving an upper part bare, 
are pierced and carved. This technique is usually 
applied to stucco window grills Panels made of stone 
and used as screens hâve no precedent in Cairo’ s 
architecture, though this type of work continued to be 
used and had an impact on minaret architecture 

Minaret balconies, formerly adorned with wooden 
parapets, were later to hâve parapets made ol such 
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stone panels, pierced and carved The earliest extant 
examples can be seen at the minarets ol Sultan al-Nâsir 
Muhammad at the Gitadel (1318/35). There are more 
such panels, though smaller in size, decorating the 
walls of the corridor of the Sanjar double mausoleum, 
set between the arches as décoration They are used 
again instead of stucco window grills to bring light into 
the students’ cells 

Each of the four screens mentioned is carved wilh an 
individual, intricate floral design, one of them depict- 
ing grapes Stylized palmetles, flowers and stalks are 
also used 

The Mausoleums 

The two domed chambers are reached front the cor- 
ridor through two doors on the right side, and they 
communicate with each other through doors inside the 
mausoleums. The first door leads to the larger of the 
two tombs which is also the more decorated. It has a 
prayer niche with fine géométrie marble inlay designs 
like those in Qalàwün’s mausoleum A wooden inscrip- 
tion band runs along the walls The transition zone of 
the dôme is made of an octagonal bell of niches and 
stalactites pierced by Windows in niche forms. The 
inside of the dôme is, unlike the exterior, not tibbed, 
thus differing from those of Sayyida Ruqayya and 
Yahyâ al-Shabïh, where the flûtes of the dômes are 
structural. 

Two openings opposite the prayet niche lead from 
Salâr’s to Sattjar’s tomb. Here, the prayer niche has no 
colored marble, but the conch is ribbed, the ribs ending 
at the boüom of the conch with a row of small niches, 
a rare type of prayer niche décoration in Cairo. The 
transitional zone of both dômes is treated in the same 
style 

Corning bac.k to the corridor, the first of the foul- 
ai ches, which is smaller than the rest, opens onto a 
courtyard that includes several tombs. We do not know 
the exact function ol this courtyard, today framed on 
two sides by modem buildings. On the wall that is part 
of the inadrasa/khanqâh building, there is a small 
stucco carved prayer niche set in a corner, and a stucco 
inscription band runs along this wall This courtyard, 
which has on this side the remains of cells c.ould hâve 
been paît of the living quartiers ol the. community 
attached to the complex. 

Functions 

The exact function of Sanjar’s foundation is unclear. 
Its own inscriptions do not specify whether it was built 


as a madtasa or a khanqâh; only the vague term, 
makân, or “place”, is used. According to MaqrTzï, it 
was both a madrasa and a khanqâh We find that in the 
thirteenth century, many mosques as well as madrasas 
vvere already performing Sufi rites indicating that 
Sufisrn was becoming increasingly widespread and was 
no longer restricted to a small, select community On 
the other hand, many khanqâhs were integrating the 
leaching of law into their activities, thus adopting the 
madrasa’s functions. With lime, the madrasa/khan- 
qàhs became the main form of religious institution 
The rnadrasa/khanqâh ol Sanjar differs architec- 
turally, however, from ali others known in that it has 
no qibla-oriented main hall, while the double mauso- 
leum is given the optimal location thaï makes it both 
Mecca- and süeet-oriented. The religious part of the 
complex is thus left without the main feature of a 
religious building, the qibla. 

A mausoleum in itself is not a religious, but a secular 
building By being attached to mosques, madrasas or 
khanqâhs, and by traditionally having a prayer niche, 
it acquired religious features Thus, the double mauso- 
leum of Sanjar and his friend Salâr should be seen 
above ail as a memorial building to both men and their 
friendship 
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THE KHANQÂH-MAUSOLEUM OF SULTAN 
BAYBARS AL-JASHANKIR (1307-10) 

In Persian, jashankïi means “the taster, ” Baybars’ 
position at the sultan’ s court before he became becotn- 
ing sultan himself His reign after the second reign of 
al-Nâsir Muhammad was very brief. During al-Nâsir’s 
absence to escape enemies, Baybars usurped power 
only to pay with his life when al-Nâsir returned for his 
third, and longest, period of rule. 

The khanqâh of Baybars al-Jashankïr in the Jamâ- 
liyya quarter is the oldest surviving khanqâh in Cairo. 
The one built by Salâh al-Dïn disappeared long ago, 
and from the Khanqâh Bunduqdâriyya (1283/4), only 
the founder’s mausoleum survives 

Like the madrasa, the khanqâh had living quarters 
attached, including a kitchen and othei dependencies. 
The Sufîs were expected to devote themselves to their 
rnysticism and to learning Every khanqâh also had 
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PI 74. The khanqâh-mausoleum of Sultan Baybars al-Jashankïr (Department of Antiquities) 
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accommodations for visiting Sufis, who generally were 
not allowed to stay more than three days 

The foundation deed of Baybars al-Jashankïr’s 
khanqâh has survived, giving a detailed description of 
the régulations to be followed by the Sufis living there. 

The Exterior 

From a distance, the building appears to be a har- 
monious combination of dôme and minaret and from 
nearby, the portai is impressive The façade is 
dominated by the portai, composed of a great round 
arch with cushion voussoir framing a recess with a half- 
dome resting on two pendentives carved with stalac- 
tites Niches are carved on both sides of the entrance 
recess and on the flanks Their conchs are done in black 
and white niarble ablaq, arranged in a sunrise motif. 
Beautiful engaged tnarble colonnettes with Gothic 



Fig 22 The khanqâh and mausoleum of Sultan Baybars al- 
Jashanklr (Creswell) 


capitals decorate the corners of the recess On both 
sides of the bronze door, the original door with 
géométrie patterns, there is an inscription in white 
marble inlaid in a black-marble background. The 
threshold has a stone block with hieroglyphics, a 
feature found in many médiéval mosques They were 
not simply spoils from ancient monuments but had 
some kind of talismanic meaning. 

The façade also has a tirâz band with the name and 
titles of the lounder, but Baybars’ titles were under- 
standably obliterated by Sultan al-Nàsir Muhammad 
after he had recovered his throne and executed 
Baybars The khanqah remained closed for twenty 
yeais 

The khanqâh was built first, and the mausoleum 
added later. A protruding wall with recesses and stalac- 
tites including iron grilled Windows forms the left side 
of the façade This is not the façade of the mausoleum 
itself, but a small room, or kind of vestibule, leading to 
it The dôme, like that of al-Sâlih Najm al-Din’s 
mausoleum, curves from a low level 

The first stoiy of the minaret is a rectangular shaft 
with keel-arch niches, topped with bunches of stalac- 
tites very similar to those on al-Nâsir Muhammad’s 
minaret The second story, for the first time, is ciicular 
and also ends with stalactites A ribbed helmet on a 
open circular pavilion crowns the minaret The helmet 
shows the remuants of green tiles that once must hâve 
covered it entirely. The minaret thus lacks the 
octagonal part seen in other mabkhara- style minarets, 
and is one of a very few minarets without an octagonal 
transition between the rectangular and circular 
sections. 

The Interior 

One reaches the courtyard of the khanqâh through a 
bent entrance The plan of the khanqâh is cruciform 
The main ïwân on the qibla side is vaulted, with two 
smaller aiched recesses on its sides, each communi- 
cating with an air shaft There is no décoration on the 
walls except for the two columns flanking the ptayer 
niche, perhaps suggesting the simplicity needed for Sufi 
prayer. 

Two smaller, un vaulted, ïwâns are on the latéral 
sides of the courtyard, and the fourth ïwân is vaulted 
but smaller than the main ïwân Between these four 
unequally sized ïwâns there are three levels of cells 
The upper floors’ cells hâve Windows overlooking the 
c ourtyard The cell Windows form the main décoration 
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of the courfyard and their recesses are topped with 
either keel- or pointed-arch niches with radiating 
hoods, or with stalactites of different patterns. Sorae 
Windows are inside lobed arches. The khanqàh housed 
two hundred Sufis, but the living quarters, apart from 
these overlooking the courtyard, hâve not survived. 

The Mausoleum 

The sanctuary of the khanqàh is rather austere, with 
no wall décorations; the mausoleum of the founder, in 
contrast, has rich marble mainly black and white 
paneling. 

The prayer niche is inlaid with two-colored marble, 
but, unlike the exterior niches, the radiation starts not 
from the lower part of the conch but from the apex of 
its arch. The marble dadoes or lower wall panels, 
though less rich and colorful than those in Qalawnn’s 
mausoleum, are in the same style, as is the wood in- 
scription running along the walls and framing the 
prayer niche. 

Unlike ail other royal mausoleums in médiéval 
Cairo, this one does not open directly onto the Street. 
Instead the protruding vestibule mentioned above is set 
between the domed chamber and the Street, which it 
overlooks from large iron-grilled Windows. The large 
window of the vestibule is said to hâve been removed 
from the palace of the Abbasid Caliph in Baghclad; it 
was taken to Egypt in the Fatimid period along with the 
turban of Caliph al-Qâ-’im, who had been overthrown 
in a rébellion The window had been incorporated into 
the Fatimid’s viceroyal palace, on the site where 
Baybars’ khanqàh was erected Salâh al-Dîn had 
resided in this palace before it was turned into a 
khanqàh. 
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THE MADRASA-MAUSOLEUM OF AMIR 
SUNQUR AL-SA C DI (1315) 

Originally, Amir Sunqur al-Sa c dï’s foundation con- 
sistée! of a madrasa, the founder’s mausoleum, and a 
nbât, a type of convent for women In the Ottoman 
period it was used by Sufi dervishes of the Mawlawï 
order 



PI 75 The madrasa-mausoleum of Amir Sunqur al-Sa c dï 
(Department of Antiquities) 


The entrance has a stalactite portai, a half-dome 
resting on bunches of stalactites The conch of the half- 
dome is treated with ablaq masonry in the form of 
sunrise motifs that radiale from three points at the base 
of the conch. There are the usual maksalas or benches 
at the door. Joggled lintels like those at Baybars al- 
Jashankïr’s khanqàh adorn the entrance. The Windows 
are typically included in recesses crowned with stalac- 
tites Above the portai arch there is a band of interlaced 
geometricai shapes whose origins go back to Fatimid 
prayei niches, which we also see on the South minaret 
of al-Hàkim’s mosque and Imam ShàfiTs mausoleum. 

The Minaret 

The mabkhara minaret is unusually slender and is 
decorated typically with stucco keel-arched niches Its 
upper structure with heavy cascades of stalactites gives 
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it a spécial character. Lobed arched openings within 
keel arches cover the octagonal zone. Ils finial is in the 
shape of a Mawlawl turban, which must hâve been 
added in Ottoman limes 

The Dôme 

The dôme is unique in its exterior stucco décoration. 
The entire transitional zone is framed with carved 
bands forming rectangles, within each of which is a 
medallion. The drum of the dôme is lavishly carved 
with inscriptions and arabesques that cover the whole 
area of the windows. The interior is remarkable, for 
although it is covered by a dôme, it is reclangular not 
square The prayer niche is one of the largest in Cairo’s 
médiéval buildings. 

The dôme inscription is not Quranic, but a carved 
text from the Maqâmât of al-Harïrî, the popular twelfth- 
century collection ol stories in rhythmic prose The 
texts selected for the mausoleum deal with death 
A further unique feature in this inscription is that the 
date (721 A. H.) is given in numbers, not words, as is 
the case in ail other médiéval buildings of Cairo. As on 
the exterior, the window zone of the dôme (at the 
drum) is included in a ring of dense stucco ornament. 

Of the madrasa, only one Iwân has survived, but one 
may assume that the plan was cruciform The rest was 
rebuilt in the Ottoman period by the Mawlawî der- 
vishes as a theatre for their whirling performances. The 
building is currently undergoing restoiation. 
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THE MOSQUE OF SULTAN AL-NASIR 
MUHAMMAD AT THE CITADEL (1318-35) 

The mosque of Sultan al-Nâsir Muhammad is the 
royal mosque of the Citadel, in fact, of Cairo, for it was 
there that the sultans of Cairo performed their Friday 
piayers, except on religious feasts, when prayer took 
place in a large gathering at the hippodrome beneath 
the Citadel walls. 

The Citadel included a mosque from the time of its 
foundation, and the mosque of Sultan al-Nâsir, like 



PI 76 The minarets of Sultan al-Nâsir Muhammad at the 
Citadel 


most of the buildings the Sultan erected at the Citadel, 
was built on the site of a previous construction. There 
were several mosques within the Citadel, but this was 
one of the most glamorous in Cairo until the original 
dôme over the prayer niche, covered with green tiles, 
collapsed in the sixteenth century and the marble was 
carried off by the Ottoman conquerors. 

The Exterior 

The mosque, according to an inscription at the 
northern entrance, was founded in 1318. We are told 
by Maqrîzï that it was pulled down and rebuilt on a 
larger scale in 1335 However, its masonry shows that 
it was only built higher, and its roof rebuilt. Traces of 
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the walled-up earlier crenellation on the exterior 
indicate where the original level was. 

The hypostyle mosque is built as a regular free stand- 
ing rectangle around a courtyard with a large dôme 
covering the prayer niche atea There are three 
entiances, one on the northeastern side with a trilobed 
shallow recess and another on the not thwestern wall 
with a stalactite portai The third entrance is on the 
Southern wall and is enhanced by a pointed arch 
induding a sun-rise motif in ablaq masonry Neither 
entrance has a maksala or bench making them the 
exceptions to the i ule in Cairo There are two minarets, 
at the northeast corner and at the northwest portai. 

Unlike the mosques of the city, but like the mosque 
of al-Zàhir Baybars, its façades are not paneled and 
hâve no decoiation except crenellation Its appearance 
is rather austere except lor the exotic minarets 
décora ted with blue and green faience mosaics. 

The Minarets 

The positions of the two minarets and two asym- 
metrically located portais are dictated by the situation 
of the mosque, which faces the nothern enclosure of the 
Gitadel on one side with its official and military 
buildings, and adjoins the lesidences of the sultans on 
the west and south 

The minaret to the north directed its call to prayer 
to the officers and soldiers dwelling there; the other 
minaret faced the sultans’ palaces The northern 
minaret is the higher of the two, most likely so that it 
could be seen by the palace residents some distance 
away. Both minaiets are built entirely of stone. 

The western minaret is conical, its shaft carved with 
a deep zigzag motif that is vertical on the First story and 
horizontal on the second Its top is unique in Cairo; it 
has no openings and has a garlic-shaped bulb resting on 
a ribbed, tapering cylinder. The whole upper structure 
is covered with green, white and blue faience mosaics 
like those found at al-Nâsir’s sabil attachée! to the 
madrasa built by his father Qalâwün. A Quranic 
inscription band nrade of white faience mosaic adorns 
the neck of the bulb 

The minaret at the northeastern corner of the 
mosque is a different shape. The base is rectangular 
and the second story cylindrical, and both are without 
carving Its upper part has an open hexagonal pavilion 
that supports the top stiucture, which is similar to the 
top of the western minaret Both minarets hâve 
balconies adorned with parapets made of stone panels 


pierced with arabesques and carved in the same techni- 
que used to make the screens of Sanjar. 

We know that a craftsman from Tabrîz came to 
Cairo during the reign of al-Nàsir Muhammad and 
that he built other minarets covered with faience, as 
was (hen the fashion in Persia Not only the faience 
mosaic technique, but also the bulb shape, seems to 
hâve corne from Tabrîz Meinecke has found a 
thirteenfh-century miniature painting of the city of 
Tabrîz with garlic-shaped minaret tops 

Bofh minarets hâve another feature distinguishing 
them from al) other Mamluk minarets: their base is 
below the level of the rool’of the mosque This indicates 
that when the roof of the mosque was rebuilt after the 
walls were made highet, the minarets were already 
standing. 

On the northern wall of the mosque underneath the 
minaret is a small balcony reached by a staircase inside 
the mosque. Its function is not known, but one may 
speculale that i( was inlended for prayers or récitations 
addressed to overflow crowds of worshipers outside the 
mosque. 

The Interior 

The walls supported by the arcades hâve a row of 
arched Windows that give the building a spécial charac- 
fer These Windows must hâve been added when the 
roof was raisecl The openings help reduce the thrust 
carried by the arches, admit light, and are ornamental 
as well The voussoirs of the mosque’s arcades are com- 
posed ol ablaq masonry of the same stone, but painted. 

The crenellation around the courtyard is of the 
stepped type, differing from the outer crenellation com- 
posée! of rectangles with rounded tops like those of the 
city and Citadel walls At the corners near the crenella- 
tions of the courtyard are four décorative structures 
similar to the mabkhara minaret tops 

A spécial collection of pre-Islamic capitals crowns the 
maible colurnns of the mosque. The two pairs of Coptic 
capitals at the main entrance are most remarkable 
Their white marble is carved with a basket pattern 
Originally, the mosque had a number of large iron- 
grilled Windows that are now walled up. It was also 
paneled with a high marble dado which was later 
removed by Sultan Selixn and shipped to Istanbul with 
other marbles from the palaces. The ground level inside 
the Citadel has risen, and the mosque must hâve 
oi iginally been at a rnuch higher level and reached by 
a staircase 
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Following the example of al-Zâhir Baybars’ mosque, 
there is a dôme above the prayer niche, though this one 
is much smaller and was covered witb green tiles The 
présent dôme is modem The dôme is carried by gran- 
ité columns like those of the Citadel palaces; they were 
taken from ancient Egyptian temples As the transi- 
tional zone is made of wood, we may assume that the 
original dôme, like many others in Cairo, was made of 
plastered wood The transitional zone consists of 
pendentives carved with stalactites. They, together 
with the inscription band refening to the fourtder, were 
painted and gilded 

During the later Mamluk period, we fmd that stalac- 
tite squinches are supplanted by stalactite pendentives 
Pendentives are triangles at the corners of the transi- 
tional zone of a dôme that transfer the thrust of the 
dôme to the corners of the four walls The squinches are 
arches or quarter-domes that transfer the thrust into the 
middle of each of the foui walls. When pendentives 
were adopted, the transitional zone no longer had the 


appeaiance of an uninterrupted ring of niches, as is 
seen in earlier dômes. In the absence of squinches, no 
niches were used in the transitional zone, and Windows 
were no longer divided to resemble pierced niches; a 
new, arched style of Windows appears. In al-Nâsir’s 
mosque three arched Windows alternate with each 
pendent ive 

Al-Nâsir Muhammad’s mosque has another inter- 
esting feature, a small loggia located above the north- 
western entrance, reached by the staircase that leads to 
the rool. It is perhaps a dikkat al-muballigh, like the 
bench on columns in the sanctuary of other mosques 
that is used lor call to prayer, recitations and Quran 
readings 
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THE ZAWIYA OF SHAYKH ZAYN AL-DÏN 
YÜSUF (1298-1325) 

Almost al] the religious buildings dealt with in tbis 
introduction to Cairo’s Islamic architecture were spon- 
sored by members of the ruling class — caliphs, viziers, 
sultans, amirs, or governors They functioned either as 
mosques, raadrasas, or khanqàhs, or a combination of 
these 

There ate, howevet, a few other buildings of which 
not much survives today, founded by members of the 
religious establishment, usually Sufi shaykhs. Maqrïzï 
also mentions a few mosques, built by the wealthy 
bourgeoisie. In his énumération of Cairo’s religious 
foundations, Maqtlzï mentions a numbet of zâwiyas of 
which only one from the Bahri Mamluk period is 
extant, that of Shaykh Zayn al-Dïn Yüsuf. A few from 
the Circassian period and several more from the 
Ottoman hâve survived. 

The zàwiya of Shaykh Zayn al-Dïn Yüsuf is the only 
foundalion of the Bahri Mamluk petiod to carry an 
inscription identifying it as a zâwiya. Shaykh Zayn al- 
Dïn Yüsuf, whose genealogy is inscribed upon the 
building, is identified as a descendant of the Umayyad 
caliphs; thus he had the sanie Qurayshï Atab origins as 
the Prophet. Originally from Mosul, he migrated to 
Syria where he was offered an honorary title of aniir 
and a fief, but he rejected these and lived in a luxurious 
castle, served by mamluks and slave girls. He sur- 
rounded himsell with treasures, owned fine horses and 
sumptuous clothes, and celebrated banquets in royal 
style 
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The importance of his status is shown in an épisode 
related by Maqrïzï Sultan al-A'shraf Khalïl, son of 
Qalâwün, once sent him two of his highest ranking 
amirs to solicit his oath of allegiance. The Shaykh let 
them stand one hour talking with him while he re- 
mained seated, and when he invited them to sit, they 
knelt at his feet. He then gave him his oath of allegiance 
and a generous gift of 15,000 dirhams. His order, 
called the c Adawiyya after one of his ancestors, became 
powerful in Syria and politically suspect When Sultan 
al-Nàsir Muhammad began to persécute the c Ada- 
wiyya, Zayn al-Dïn, also in trouble with other mem- 
bers of his family, lied to Egypt, where he introduced 
the order. His status, equal at least to that of an amir, 
is reflected in the architecture and superlative décora- 
tion of the zâwiya and his mausoleum. 

The Exterior 

The zâwiya is in the Southern cerne tery between the 
Cifadel and the mausoleum of Imam Shâfi c ï It lias a 
portai that now stands delached and to the east of the 
building, dated later than the rest (1336). Its inscrip- 
tions give the genealogy of the Shaykh and the term 
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Fig 23 The zâwiya of Shaykh Zayn al-Dm Yusuf (Creswell). 
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zawiya is used. The portai has a rectangular recess with 
stalactites 

The building itself, on the west side of the cemetery 
road, has a rather low façade, with only one level of 
Windows and a stalactite portai at the north side The 
Windows are set in recesses whose foim and décoration 
are quite distinctive The eastern façade has four Win- 
dows, the two at the extremity set within a trilobé- 
arched recess, the upper part of which is framed by a 
molding The two in the middle are crowned with 
stalactites and also fiamed in the upper part by a 
molding. 

The south façade’ s Windows are crowned with keel- 
aiched niches Remarkable stone carved lintels with 
arabesques and inscriptions also decorale the windows. 

The dôme is attachée! to the prayer hall, on its west 
side, which is nol the Street side At that time, rriauso- 
leums in the cemetery, unlike those in the city, were not 
always Street oriented However, the dôme is high 
enough to be quite visible from the road above the low 
façade. Its Windows overlook the Street on the south 
side The dôme is of the elongated and ribbed type, and 
the exterior transitional zone is decorated with bands of 
carved stucco that trame ail of its facets as well as the 
twenty keel-arched windows of the drum Above the 
windows is another stucco inscription bartd There is no 
minaret 

The Interior 

The stalactite portai, carrying an inscription assign- 
ing the zâwiya to the year 1298, on the north edge of 
the façade, leads through a vestibule to a cruciform 
interior. The courtyaid is surrounded by four vaulted 
ïwàns The cruciform plan differs frotn otheis, how- 
ever, in not having cells between the iwàns There were 
fotmerly a few cells on the upper floor that were 
removed during restoration work Another irregularity 
is that the side îwâns are unequal in size, and the qibla 
Twân is relalively shallow. Layla Ali Ibrahim, wlio 
studied the architecture of this building, assumes that 
the cruciform layout was introduced in the interior at 
a date later than that of the mausoleum and façade con- 
struction An inscription slab at the mausoleum 
entrance canies the date 1325, but does not specify the 
event it commémorâtes The two dates and the 
irregularity of the plan suggest that the zâwiya was not 
built according to a comprehensive plan 

The decoiation of the zâwiya interior is composed of 
a band of carved stucco running around the whole 


building and framing the prayer niche, including 
within arabesque borders rows of cartouches, one 
oblong and the next circular, with inscriptions This 
band also frames the entrance to the mausoleum dôme 
adjoining the qibla iwàn to the west. 

As the qibla ïwàn is relatively shallow, the mauso- 
leum is wider than the Twân’s clepth and thus protrudes 
into the west side Twân which it also directly joins, as 
there are no cells between 

The Mausoleum 

The lower part of the domed chamber is decorated 
with a polychrome marble dado and inlaid panels with 
square Kufic insciiptions The upper wall décoration 
has disappeared, but that of the dôme survives and is 
quite exceptional The dôme is ribbed inside and out, 
with fiat carved ribs that spring from a central inscrip- 
tion medallion at the apex. At the base, each rib ends 
in a niche with a carved conch flanked by two colon- 
nettes. The arabesque pattern carved on the tibs recalls 
the soffits of Qalâwün’s mausoleum The stucco was 
painted, and the frames of ail twenty drum windows 
together with the composite squinch.es are carved 
stucco, giving the dorne’s interior an extremely lavish 
appearance. The window stucco grills are fortned with 
arabesque patterns and filled with colored glass 
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THE SABÏL OF SULTAN AL-NÂSIR 
MUHAMMAD (1326) 

On the left side of the entrance to Qalàwün’s 
madrasa is an arcade of four pointed arches running 
around the cornet of the building, forming an L-shape 
(s PI 67). Its roof has a small octagonal structure 
which must hâve been the base of a small dôme no 
longer there The structure is a sabîl, added by Sultan 
al-Nâsir Muhammad, a public fountain for the thirsty 
visitor 

The name sabîl cornes frotn the expression, JT sahïl 
Allah, which is équivalent to “for the sake of God”, or 
charity The Quran has many references to the obliga- 
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tion of giving water to the thirsty. Such fountains were 
often sponsored by ruleis as charitable, pious deeds. 

Providing water in médiéval Cairo, far front the 
Nile, was no small task. Houses of the rich hacl their 
own wells or cisterns, as did ail important foundations 
such as mosques, madrasas, and khanqàhs The 
cisterns were cleaned yearly and treated with aromatic 
herbs to give the water a fresh flavoi , and filled by 
earavans of donkeys from the Nile. Cornmon people 
bought water for general purposes from water carriers, 
but the sabfls, of which al-Nâsir Muhantmad’s is the 
earliest surviving example, were for dxinking water 
only The sabîl had a cistern, and a man in charge of 
deaning and maintaining the facility and handing out 
water to the thirsty. 

The shape of this sabîl is unusual, it is an arcaded 
building on a corner. The octagonal structure upon 
which a donte must hâve once stood is decorated with 
colored faience bits, ceramic pièces set like mosaics in 
patterns Unlike cornmon mosaics which are of uniform 
pièces, here the tessera are eut in larger or smaller 
piec.es according to the requirements of the patterns of 
the letters, which are set on a plaster background 
Today, these mosaics are hardly visible beneath the 
dust, but sonie brown, gieen and white pièces can be 
seen This technique of architectural décoration origi- 
nated in Mongol Persia during the same period, 
whence it came to Egypt and was used here and theie 
but never lo the exlent (haï it was in Persia In Cairo, 
carved stucco and stone were preferred to the more 
colorful ceramic décoration. 
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THE MOSQUE OF AMTR ALTINBUGHÀ 
AL-MÀRIDÀNÎ (1340) 

Amir Altinbughâ was the cup-bearei and the son-in- 
law of Sultan al-Nâsir Muhammad The mosque he 
erected is in the Southern outskirts outside Bâb 
Zuwayla, in the quarter called Tabbàna. 
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The mosque has three entrances, one on the axis of 
the prayer niche which has a stalactite portai with a 
medallion of faience mosaic, and two on the sides. The 
main Street is on the north side; hence the minaret and 
main entrance are also on the north side of the mosque. 

The main portai is a deeply recessed poiuted atxh, 
with a îichly decorated wall facing the Street. Carved 
and inlaid two-colored marbles are topped by a stalac- 
tite cresting There is a small window with colonnettes 
above the door, and maksalas flank both sides of the 
entrance. On the left side of this entrance passage 
stands the minaret The wall under the minaret has an 
obvious irregularity: the tirâz band starting on the right 
side oi the entrance vault that runs along the whole 
laiade is interrupted underneath the minaret, and the 
colonnettes at the facade’s other corners are missing at 
this corner. A close look at the buttress of the minaret 
reveals that different types of stone are used, meaning 
that this part of the wall has been rebuilt The crenella- 
tion is missing above the entire portai and the buttress 
of the minaret 

The south side entrance and northern axial entrance 
are decorated with blue and white faience mosaic pat- 
terns on window grills, medallions and panels. 


The Exterior 

The mosque has a hypostyle plan like the mosque of 
al-Nâsir, but its exterior walls aie tieated in the usual 
urban Mamluk style, with recesses c.iowned with stal- 
actites including double-arched Windows 


The Minaret 

The mosque provides the First example of a minaret 
that is octagonal from top to bottom. It also has the 
earliest extant top that is not the mabkhara type, but a 
pavillon of eight columns carrying above a crown of 
stalactites a pear-shaped bulb. This composition will be 
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seen to characterize ail later Maniluk minarets. We 
lcnow from Maqrlzï that the architect of tins minaret, 
Mu c allim al-Suyüfï, Sultan al-Nâsir Muhammad’s 
chief architect, also built the minaret at Aqbughâ’s al- 
Azhar madrasa. That minaret has an octagonal first 
story, but the second is circular; the third is missing. 

The Interior 

Like the mosque of al-Nâsir at the Citadel, this is a 
hypostyle mosque and its columns hâve a variety of 
pre-Islamic capitals Ancient Egyptian granité columns 
support the dôme above the prayer niche. This dôme 
is similar to al-Nâsir’ s royal mosque dôme at the 
Citadel and has the saine type of transitional zone. 

The façade of the courtyard is remarkable The 
pointed arches are framed with a continuous molding 
forming a loop at the apex of each arch. Above the 
arches, keel-arched niches altemate wilh a lozenge 
above a medallion, ail carved in stucco The stepped 
crenellation is also carved in stucco arabesques Déco- 
rative structures of mabkhara shape are set at the 
comers and in the middle of each wall of the courtyard 
façade, each carrying a bulb of blue glass 

The main feature of the courtyard façade is the 
wooden mashtabiyya that sedudes the prayer hall ftom 
the courtyard It has a large inscription and pleasanfly 
filtets light from the courtyard. This and the screen at 
the mosque of al-Sâlifr Tala-T, originally also in the 
sanctuary, are the only surviving examples of such 
wooden screens in mosques There is a similar scteen 
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at the mausoleum of Qalâwün around the cenotaph 
area. 

The interior of the sanctuary is richly decorated. In 
addition to the colored marble dado on the walls, there 
aie panels of inlaid marble like those at the mausoleum 
of Qalâwün, also with décorative squarfe Kufic script 
repeating the name of Muhammad The prayer niche 
is inlaid with marble and has rows of niches separated 
by blue glass colonnettes. Carved stucco once covered 
the walls with a sériés of medallions and naturalistic 
tree représentations unique in Cairo architecture 

The pendentives of the dôme and its inscriptions are 
made of painted and gilded wood Stucco arabesque 
grills filled with colored glass decorate the Windows. 
The pulpit, which is original, has géométrie star pat- 
terns, and the bulb at its top is similar to that of the 
minaret. Above ail these doors inside are panels with 
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blue and white faience inosaics The ablution fountain 
in the courtyard is not part of the original mosque 
On the northetn wall of the sanctuary is an inscrip- 
tion panel of white marble carved and inlaid with green 
gypsum-like paste 
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THE MOSQUE OF AMIR AQSUNQUR (1547) 

The mosque built by Amir Aqsunqui , a son-in-law 
of Sultan al-Nâsir Muhammad, and the husband of his 
widow, stands in the Tabbâna quarter between Bâb 
Zuwayla and the Citadel It has a hypostyle plan like 
the mosque of Amir Altinbughà al-Mâridânï, though it 
differs in many other respects. 

Because it is situated on a thoroughfare, the mosque 
has a ground plan that is not quite regular It has three 
entrances, the main one opening onto the western 
arcade opposite the sanctuary, and two side entrances, 
one into the Southern arcade and the other at the corner 
between the northern and western arcades 

The printary irregularity of the ground plan is the 
presence of a mausoleum dôme on the Street side that 
predates the foundation of the mosque and which was 
incorporated into its masonry The mausoleum is not 
Mecca-oriented, which is unusual in Cairo mauso- 
leums; instead it follows the Street alignment 
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When integrated with the mosque, the western 
arcade ac.quired a triangular shape to cope on one side 
with the Street alignment and to be parallel on the othei 
side to the Mecca-oriented sanctuary Thus, the 
entrante bay is set askew to the rest oi the mosque, as 
it is at al-Aqmar 

The Extf.rior 

The tall circulât minaret at the southwestern corner 
of the mosque is visible to the passerby coming down 
front the Citadel long before he reaches the door of the 
mosque This minaret, because of its location in rela- 
tion to the winding Street and other buildings, was 
frequently illustrated by nineteenth-century artists and 
photographers In three of these illusti ations, we see a 
remarkable feature that characterized this minaret 
before it was restorecl — it briginally had foui , not three, 
stories Unfortunately, when the minaret was restored 
at the beginning of this century, the third lloor was not 
rebuilt, and it has thus lost its uncommon feature The 
lïrst story is circular and plain, the second circulai' and 
tibbed, the third was octagonal, and the fourth is cotn- 
posed oi the usual pavilion of eight columns supporting 
a bulb like the top of al-Mâridânï’ s minaret The 
minaret is remarkable in its elegance and in being one 
ol the few Mamluk minarets with a citculat shaft 

The main portai is composée! of a large pointed arch 
with corbels at the springing of the arch. The mauso- 
leum on the north side of the portai has two façades on 
the Street 

This mausoleum c.ontains the graves of several sons 
of Sultan al-Nâsir Muhammad We know that the first 
deceased son died in 1341 so the mosque must already 
hâve been standing at that lime The mausoleum was 
known, however, by the name of Sultan c Alà :> al-Dïn 
Kujuk, another son of al-Nâsir Muhammad, who rulecl 
a brief tirne between 1341 and 1342 He was first 
buried elsewhere and then brought to this mausoleum 
two décades later, during the iule of his brother Sultan 
Hasan. Aqsunqur, himself related by marriage to the 
Qalâwün family, incorporated the mausoleum into his 
own mosque and built a mausoleum for himself next to 
it where he and his son aie buried A sabïl and a kuttâb 
hâve completely disappeared 

The Interior 

The interior présents a rathei incohérent layout, as 
part of the arcades are carried by piers supporting 
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cross-vaulted bays while othets are carried on columns 
supporting a (lat wooden ceiling. Originally, îhe 
raosque niust hâve been buih only on piers supporting 
cross-vaulted bays. Meinecke identifies this feature as 
Syrian Aqsunqur had been governor of Tripoli in 
Syria and Maqrlzï writes that he supervised the con- 
struction of the mosque himself, even to tarrying 
materials along with the masons. The piers supporting 
the cross-vaults remain unique in Egypfian médiéval 
architecture, with no later imitations. The prayer niche 
is enhanced by a one-bay dôme on plain squinc.hes, an 
archaic feature in 1347, though the combination is also 
ibund in brick in the same mosque in Kujuk’s 
mausoleum The stone version is seen at the 
mausoleum dômes of Umm al-Sultàn Sha > bân and the 
two dômes of Tankizbughâ (1359 and 1362) The 
prayer niche is quite remarkable with its carved white 
mai'ble conch that was originally painted The lower 
part is paneled with polychrome marble. The pulpit is 
one of the few maible ones and is a rnasterpiece, 
decotaled with catved bands and on both sides with 
large patterns inlaid with colored stones. The pulpit 
door’s stalactites and the bulb on four columns at the 
top are ail carved in marble 

The dikka facing the c.ourtyard front the sancfuary 
has Western style capitals that may be Crusader 
trophies The mosque was in poor condition by the 
early fifteenth century, since its endowmenfs in Syria 
had by then been lost An atnir added an ablution foun- 
tain in the center of the courtyard in 1412 but because 
of lack of funds, the mosque was used only on Fridays 
and spécial occasions 

Amir Aqsunqur’s masons, apparently not familiar 
with the vaulting System applied in the mosque’s archi- 
tecture, tnust hâve done a poor job of building them, 
for in 1652 the Amir Ibrâhîm Aghâ Mustahfizân made 
impôt tant structural restorations of the atcades and the 
toof, using columns to support the Southern arcaded 
hall At the same time, he redecorated the sanctuary 
with the files that hâve given the mosque its modem 
touristic name, “the Blue Mosque ” 

In the Ottoman period many sponsors of religious 
foundations restored old mosques that had fatlen into 
decay or built upon their foundations and walls, rather 
than building new ones Such mosques then acquired 
the name of the restorer, and this mosque, after restora- 
tion, was sometimes called the mosque of Ibrâhîm 
Aghâ 

The tiles are of seventeenth-century Turkish Iznik 
style They are blue and green with typically Ottoman 


floral motifs, such as vases with carnations and tulips, 
and cypress trees. Some motifs aie applied individuaJly 
on each tile; oihets form compositions on a set of tiles. 
The Cairo craftsmen were not quite familiar with the 
ait of tile paneling, and the tiles are inexpertly applied 
to the walls. 

Ibrâhîm Aghâ used the opportunity to adcl in the 
Southern arcade a mausoleum for himself, also paneled 
with marble in Mamluk style and including a prayer 
niche whose décoration is quite faithful to the Bahri 
Mamluk marble-inlay tradition 
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THE MOSQUE AND THE KHANQÂH OF 
AMIR SHAYKHÜ (1349, 1355) 

The mosque and khanqâh of Amir Shaykhü, a 
leading amir under Sultan Hasan, face each other on 
Salïba Street with similar façades and minarets, giving 
the complex an interesting appearance. Six years 
separate the foundation of Shaykhü’ s mosque from that 
of the khanqâh 

The architectural combination appears today as 
unique, but at one time it was not A few years earlier 
(1340), Amir Bashtâk built a mosque and a khanqâh 
facing each other across a Street, with a bridge connec- 
ting them. The complex of Amir Manjaq al-Silàhdâr 
near the Citadel (1349) also consisted of a mosque on 
one side of the Street and a khanqâh on the opposite 
side, of which only îuins remain. Some complexes in 
the cemetery, such as those of Barsbay, Qàytbây, and 
Qurqumâs, were also composed of structures on both 
sides of the Street 

The Mosque: The Exterior 

The lintel and threshold of the mosque are taken 
from ancient Egyptian temples. A stalactite portai sur- 
mounted by the minaret leads to the vestibule The 
minaret is octagonal throughout and has a spécial 
feature' rather than stalactites underneath the bal- 
conies, it is decorated with carving consisting of 
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PI 8‘1 The mosque (left) and khanqàh of Amir Shaykhü Fig 24 The mosque and mausoleum of Amir Shaykhü 

(Department of Antiquities) 


horizontal moldings at the first balcony and vertical 
ribs at the upper balcony The vertical ribs are similar 
to those at the top of Qalâwün’s minaret, added by his 
son al-Nâsir. Creswell compared this pattern to ancient 
Egyptian reed motifs. Only one other minaret in Cairo, 
that of Manjaq al-Silâhdâr, has this type of décoration. 

Except for their transitional zones and some details 
in the carved arabesques of the shaft’s first story, the 
two minarets are identical. Their bulbs are carved in an 
almond-shaped pattern and Quranic inscriptions encir- 
cle the necks of the bulbs 

The façade of the mosque has a small ribbed mauso- 
leum dôme next to the minaret. The entrance to the 
mausoleum is from the vestibule; the entrance to the 
mosque, also from the vestibule, is bent In the 
vestibule are pièces of polished black stone in the walls 
that must hâve served as mirrors. 

The Interior 

The mosque of Shaykhü was severely damaged when 
the last Mamluk sultan, Tümànbây, hid there during 


battles between the Mamluks and Ottoman con- 
querors. Some parts were burned, including a dôme 
that was above the prayer niche. Little of the original 
décoration has survived The prayer niche is paneled 
with marbles of no spécial interest; it may hâve been 
restored during the Ottoman period. The lower part of 
the prayer niche has seventeenth-century Tunisian 
tiles 

The plan of the mosque is hypostyle, fbough it differs 
from the plan typical of its lime in baving only two 
riwâqs or arcaded halls. Ort the latéral sides are 
recesses lacing the courtyard with a double arch sup- 
ported by one column Thus, the features of the classic 
hypostyle plan are combined with the cruciform pat- 
tern The prayet hall is not a regular rectangle, but 
follows without accommodation the shape of the 
ground space available. 

The pulpit of the mosque is made of stone and 
though most of its décoration has disappeared, what 
remains shows the style of Sultan Qâytbây’s reign A 
similar, and better preserved, example is that at the 
khanqàh of Faraj Ibn Barqüq. The dikka, or bench used 
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for recitations, is also made of stone rather than the 
usual wood or marble It is covered with carvings dif- 
ferent front those of the pulpit and is dated A H. 963 
(1555/6) 

The Khanqâh (1355) 

The portai and minaret are répétitions of the pat- 
terns used in the mosque façade six years earlier 
Ancien! Egyptian stones are also used here for the lintel 


and the entrante threshold, The vestibule leads 
through a bend to the khanqâh, whose plan differs front 
that of the mosque in having several stories of living 
units for the Sufis surrounding the courtyard on three 
sides The prayer hall is hypostyle and has a prayer 
niche whose only décoration is the ablaq masonry in the 
conch 

The plan follows the stteet aligrmient and is thus 
irregular, making the interioi of the sanctuary a 
trapezoid instead of a rectangle Shaykhü was buried at 



Fig 25 The khanqâh of Amir Shaykhu (Department o( Antiquities) 
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PI 84 The interior of the khanqah of Amir Shaykhu. 


the corner on the northeastern or Street sicle rather than 
in the tnausoleurn he had attached to the mosque, and 
the First shaykh of the khanqâh is also buried there In 
the Ottoman period, wall paintings leptesenting the 
Ka l ba in Mecca were added to this part of the 
sanctuary 

The fourth (north) side on the Street, has a small 
ïwân and is very irregular Tn fact, it seems to hâve 
functioned primarily as a screen wall between the Street 
and the interior. Its ground plan is triangular. This 
gave the courtyard a regular rectangular plan, unlike 
the sanctuary. 

There is a bulbous wooden dôme in fiont of the 
prayer niche which may or may not be original The 
beautiful ceiling paintings in bine and white were done 
in the eighteenth century, as an inscription notes. 

A foundation inscription slab, originally at the 
entrante but now in the sanctuary, is interesting in that 
it gives the founder’s name without the usual sériés of 
titles and attributes Only the phrase, “the humble ser- 
vant of God,’’ is used, suggesting that Shaykhû con- 
sidered hitnself a Sufi. The text further implies that the 
khanqâh was also intended to liouse pilgrims on their 
way to Mecca, foi interestingly, the text of the inscrip- 
tion on the khanqâh minaret is from the süra referring 
to pilgrimage The khanqâh of Shaykhû, according to 
Maqrïzï, included the teaching of theology and the four 
rites of Islande law, making it équivalent to a madrasa. 

To the south of the sanctuary is a qà c a or réception 
hall, today in very dilapidated condition though its plan 
is recognizable Sufi foundations often had residential 
structures attached where the founder spent time with 
the Sufis in order to receive their blessings. 


The Living Units 

The cells surrounding the courtyard of the khanqâh 
are supplemented by a large complex of three-storied 
cells on the south side of the building that overlooked a 
passage between them and the khanqâh According to 
Maqrïzï, the khanqâh originally covered an area of one 
Jeddan, or over four thousand square rneters Attached 
to the khanqâh were two public baths, shops, and living 
units, providing income for the upkeep of the founda- 
tion The Sufis attached to the foundation were given 
bread, méat, oil, soap and sweets. This was one of 
Cairo’s largest pious foundations. 
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THE MADRASA OF AMIR SARGHITMISH 
(1356) 

Amir Sarghitmish, whose career began under Sultan 
al-Muzaffar Hâjï, died during the reign of Sultan 
Hasan He built his madrasa adjoining the mosque of 
Ibn Tülün on Salïba Stieet The madrasa taught the 
Hanafï rite, and its students were Persians The 
building has several remarkable features 

The Exterior 

The southwestern façade facing the mosque of Ibn 
Tülün has shops underneath, but the main façade is on 
the west side, with a stalactite portai and an octagonal 
minaret with carved bulb on its left The portai stalac- 
tites differ froin others of their time in having penden- 
(ive triangles at the two corners between the semi-dome 
and rectangular recess The minaret is decorated with 
Iwo-coloied inlaid masonry forming a sunrise motif on 
the fïrst story, and a zigzag motif on the second story. 
There is only one of the small décorative bakonies on 
the second story where there are usually four, one on 
every second facet of the octagon 

Projeeting onto the Street on the southwestern side of 
the building is a mausoleum that does riot adjoin the 
prayer hall, so that it can face the main Street, 

The dôme is unusual with its particularly high drum, 
remains of an inscription band, and a cornice of stalac- 
tites underneath the dôme. This is the earliest extant 
example of a dôme with stalactites on the exterior The 
transitional zone ol the dôme is not visible f'rom the 
extetiot and the profile of the dôme differs front the 
common type in lacking a pointed top It is double 
shelled, with the inner shell quite a bit lower than the 
outer, a device used in the mausoleums of Samarkand 
beginning in the Timurid period (early fifteenth 
century) 

The Interior 

The madrasa plan is cruciform with four unequal 
Iwâns, between which are living units Some of the 
living units overlook the Street, others open onto the 
courtyard. An unusual feature in Cairo cruciform plan 
plan ntadrasas is the large dôme over the prayer niche 
The original dôme collapsed and has since been rebuiit 
using an old photograph as guide This dôme does not 
hâve a double shell, as the dôme of the mausoleum 
though it has a similarly high drum We do not know 
whether the original dôme had a double shell or not 


The dôme is c.arried on wooden pendentives and covers 
the central bay of the prayer hall. Two llat-roofed bays 
are on each side of the domed area 

The prayer hall has carved marble slabs, some of 
which are in the Islande Muséum, and others in 
another mosque in the neighborhood. The décorations 
on these slabs are floral, one of them has an interesting 
composition of arabesques with two hands holding 
stalks, a lamp, and birds. Hasan c Abd al-Wahhâb 
writes that marbles with animal représentations and 
grapes were found under the floor of the madrasa 
One of the slabs near the prayer niche has a medal- 
lion at its center and an inscription with the founder’s 
name as weîl as a blazon, or emblem, of Sarghitmish, 
a handkerchief, Symbol of his function as jamdâr, or 
amir in charge of the royal wardrobe 

In the Bahri Mamluk period, the functions of the 
various amirs were represented in theit blazons, or 
emblems applied to their buildings, résidences, and 
objects they used These blazons symbolized their func- 
tions at (hc royal court a sword on the gâte of the 
sword-carriet Manjaq al-Silâhdâr (1346/7), polo sticks 
carved at the mosque of Amir Almalik al-Juqandâr, the 
polo master (1319); a cup at the madrasa of Iljây al- 
Yûsulï (1373), and the wakâla of Qüsün (1341), cup 
bearers. The earliest example of a blazon on a Cairo 
building is the pair ol lions facing each other on al- 
Zâhir Baybats’ madrasa at Nahhâsln, in this case, the 
emblem was of his name, baybars meaning lion 

In the middle of the marble paved courtyard is an 
ablution fountain in the shape of a pavilion of eight 
marble columns which most likely once had a dôme, 
like that on the Sultan Hasan mosque 

The domed mausoleum is teached front the western 
iwân opposite the prayer hall. The domed area does not 
directly overlook the Street; adjoining it is a rectangular 
space that is cross-vaultecl and has Windows. A sirnilar 
device is used at the mausoleum of Baybars al- 
Jashankïr In both cases, this is explained by the Street 
alignment on one side and the Mecca orientation of the 
dôme and its relationship to the rest of the building on 
the other side, where there is a fme marble cenotaph 
The transitional zone of its double-shell dôme diflers 
iront that of the prayer-niche dôme in being composed 
of several tiered squinches, as is usual in brick dômes 

The Dômes 

The exotic character of the dômes of Sarghitmish’ s 
madrasa might be associated with its dedication to Per- 
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PI 87 The madrasa-mausoleum of Amir Sarghitmish and the minaret of Ibn Tüliin 


sian students Though several similar dômes ate found 
at Samarkand in Transoxania (today in the. Soviet 
Union), ail examples ate of a later date, built around 
the year 1400 There is no doubt, however, tliat these 
dômes had a foreign prototype and did not belong to a 
Cairene tradition, for they appear suddenly in Cairo 
architecture with no signs of a previous évolution. Fur- 
thei more, double-shell dômes were common in Persia 
A common prototype in Persia could hâve been the 
origin of both the Samarkand and Sarghitmish dômes, 
though no examples hâve survived there 

A similar situation is seen in the rnosque of Ibn 
Tülün, where features taken from Samarra mosques 
hâve very few surviving precedents, and in the mina- 
rets of al-Nâsir Muhammad at the Citadel, whose 
Persian origins caunot be demonstrated in surviving 
structures. The double-shell dôme was built once more 
in Cairo, at the Sultâniyya mausoleum. 
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THE MOSQUE OF SULTAN HASAN (1356-61) 

Although il was never completed, the mosque of 
Sultan Hasan has always been praised as one of the 
major monuments of the Islande worlcl Its founder, 
Sultan Hasan, was not one of the major rulers of Egypt; 
lie came to power as a child, and authority was in the 
hands ofhis regenls. His rule was interrupted (1347-51 
and 1354-61), and when he was killed, his body was 
hidden and never found again. Cairo’s greatest mauso- 
leum was empty until an amir was buried there more 
than a century latei . 
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PL 88 The madrasa-mosque and mausoleum of Sultan Hasan 


The mosque of Sultan Hasan was a madrasa for the 
four rites of Islamic law, and for the first time in Cairo, 
the madrasa had also the status of a congregational 
mosque for the Friday sermon 

The foundation was ambitious in every respect. In 
architectural proportions it is the most gigantic of 
Caito’s mosques, built to house four hundred students 
The cost of the building and décoration became so high 
that the work had to be left uncompleted. It is reported 
that Sultan Hasan said lie would hâve abandoned the 
whole scheme but for the sharne it would bring if people 
could say that an Egyptian sultan was not able to com- 
plété a mosque he had started. 

Tiie Site 

The mosque of Sultan Hasan was erected on the site 
of a palace that was pulled down, overlooking the 


square where the hippodrome and horse market weie 
located, beneath the royal résidences of the Citadel. It 
was thus one ofthe most prestigious sites in Cairo, and 
the centerpiece of the panoramic view from al-Qasr al- 
Ablaq with its huge gilded window grills. The entire 
architectural conception of this gigantic building 
responded to the privileged character of the site 

Its location was, however, also a liability, for with its 
massive walls and proximity to the Citadel, it suffered 
in ways lhat no other mosque in Cairo did. During the 
reign of Sultan Barqüq, rebels occupied the mosque 
and fired at the Citadel from its roof, whereupon Sultan 
Barqüq destroyed the staircases in order to prevcnt any 
répétition of lhat event Later, another sultan had to 
send soldiers to occupy the mosque to prevent rebels 
from entrenching themselves in it, and once again, 
Sultan Jaqmaq blocked the staircases. Sultan Jânbalât 
took the surprising decision in 1500 to destroy the 
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mosque to prevent its being used for military uprisings, 
and a team of workers set about the démolition until 
rriticism forced him to abandon it 

In the Ottoman period, the mosque was again in- 
volved in warfare Bullet holes pierced the dôme, so 
weakening it that it was demolished to prevent its 
accidentai collapse The collapse of one of the two 
minarets, taking away part of a buttress with its stalac- 
tites, could also hâve been a conséquence of battles. In 
the eighteenth century, the mosque was reopened after 
having been closed for half a century for security 
reasons 

The Façades 

The mosque is free standing and has three façades 
The fourth, western, side has the large commercial 
cornplex and other dependencies belonging to the waqf 
of Sultan Hasan which fmanced the foundation. A 
watetwheel is still in place. 

The façade as seen frotn the Citadel presented a 
dôme flanked on each side by a minaret. The dôme was 
thaï of the ntausoleum, which collapsed in 1661 
According to a traveler’s description, it was huge and 
bulbous, built of wood and covered with lead as is the 
dôme of Imâm Shâfi c î. The fact that it is described as 
bulbous recalls the mosque of Sarghitmish, built only a 
few years earlier The présent dôme of Sultan Hasan is 
modem and is a misinterpretation of the original 
design 

One ol the two original minarets has survived, the 
highest minaret ol médiéval Gairo at eighty-lbur 
meters. It is octagonal throughout, like the minarets of 
al-Mâridânï, Shaykhü, and Sarghitmish. Its shaft also 
has géométrie patterns made of inlaid stone, and its top 
is composed ol a bulb on eight columns. Its silhouette 
is massive compared to other minarets of the same 
period The second minaret collapsed in 1659 and was 
replacée! shortly afterward by the inlerior structure we 
see today on the north corner of the mausoleum. 

The façade of Sultan Hasan’s mosque that is seen 
from the Citadel today is thus quite irregulat The 
domed square of the mausoleum prot rudes on three 
sides and is also particularly high, over thirty meters 
At its top is a projecting stalactite cornice in carved 
stone running along the façade of the building; it has 
no patallel in any other Cairene mosque. 

The center of each of the three mausoleum façades is 
decorated with a inedallion with a bull’s-eye in the 
center, framed by interlaced bands in two colors Therc 
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also two rows of Windows, the upper ones inserted in 
lecesses crowned with stalactites surmounted by a 
shallow conch, an arrangement similar to portai treat- 
ments. The shallow conch like the medallions is 
decorated with interlaced bands 

The lowei Windows are inserted in recesses that hâve 
a stepped pyramidal profile and were once decorated 
with faience mosaics, of which there are still traces on 
the south side. These mosaics show that the craftsrnen 
from Tabrlz who came during the reign of Sultan al- 
Nâsir Muhammad, Sultan Hasan’s father, must bave 
had their workshops in Gairo for several décades. 

Finely carved columns with stalactite capitals and 
bases grâce the corners The twisted carved motif on 
the shaft of the columns is also seen on the colonnettes 
decorating the lacade of the al-Acpnar mosque, a motif 
going back to Byzantine tradition The Southern façade 
of the complex has eight horizontal rows of windows, 
each two c.orresponding to one story of student cells 
This composition gives the façade the appearance of a 
modem highrise not seen in any other médiéval 
building in Gairo The northern façade, with the 
mosque’s portai, is also characterized by a multitude of 
windows 

The Portai. 

The portai occ.upies the whole length of the façade, 
making it by far the largest in Gairo. Its most reniât k- 
able feature is that it is set at an angle to the rest of the 
façade. It may hâve been set askew so that it is visible 
from the Gitadel, or perhaps simply to suit the Street 
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alignment The portai is dominated by a cascade of 
dripping stalactites surmounted by a fluted half-dome 
The architecture of the portai has been compared to 
that of the Gôk madrasa in Anatolia built under Saljüq 
rule (1271/2), with medallions flanking the stalactite 
vault, the carved bands framing it, and the panels filled 
with géométrie patterns. The similarity also extends to 
the original plan of the mosque, with two minarets at 
the portai as in Anatolian mosques and at the Gôk 
madrasa. The original plan called for four minarets: 
one was built at the portai, but it collapsed before the 
second was erected, and the plan to build minarets at 
the portai was abandoned. The resemblance between 
the portais of Sultan Hasan’s mosque and the Gôk 
madrasa cannot be explained by their having (he same 
architect, as the Gôk madrasa was built much earliet 
However, the Sultan Iiasan portai could hâve been 
designed by a Gairo craftsman who had been in 
Anatolia and was imptessecl by the portai of the 
madrasa, or it could hâve been made by an Anatolian 
craftsman in Cairo who was inspired by the same 
building According to Maqrïzî craftsmen from ail over 
the world worked on the mosque of Sultan Hasan 
The portai of Sultan Hasan’s mosque is superlative 
not only in size, but also in the quality ol the craftsman- 
ship involved in its décorations The décoration was 
never completed, though work on the mosque con- 
tinuée! fot years aftei Sultan Hasan ’s death. Prayer, 
however, was inaugurated as soon as the prayer hall 
was completed Because the prayer hall dictated the 
orientation of the main patt of the mosque, it was the 
part completed First The carved bands adorning the 
portai are not continued above, and the stages of work 
can thus be seen: the carvings below are completed and 
the patterns above them are incised but not carved out, 
showing that work began on the lower part and moved 
upwards The uppermost part of the portai is devoid of 
décoration and seems to be lacking its facing 

The carved, but not completed, decoiation at the 
portai of Sultan Hasan is of great interest, as it présents 
Chinese flower motifs such as chrysanthemums and 
Ghinese lotus flowers These patterns were common in 
Mamluk fourteenth-c entut y minor-art objects, but this 
is the only known example in architecture. The pat- 
terns do not hnply that Chinese craftsmen worked on 
the mosque, but that the craftsmen who did were 
familiar with Chinese art motifs Tiade between the 
Far East and the Islande world flourished during the 
fourteenth century, promoted by the opening of land 
routes between the Mediterranean and China, undei 


the Mongols’ Asian hegemony. Chinese porcelains and 
silks, highly cherished in Egypt, must hâve inspired 
Cairene artists to enlarge their décorative répertoire 
with these exotic designs 

On the right side of the entran ce is a nartow, very 
cutious carved panel with architectural designs, such as 
a Gothic portai and a domed structure with gablecl roof 
of Western, probably Byzantine, origin, possibly a 
craftsman’s signature in disguise. In fact, the layout ol 
the vestibule, with a stone dôme on pendentives flanked 
with three half dômes dripping with stalactites, is 
Byzantine in style The domed structure has been inter- 
preted as the Dôme of the Rock 

Before entering the vestibule, there is a handsome 
inlaid marble inscription and two marble niches inlaid 
with géométrie designs, whose conchs are decorated 
with stalactites as in Anatolian prayer niches The 
vestibule has a large stone benth that may hâve been 
used by Quran readers, and also has medallions of 
inlaid marble with intricate géométrie patterns and 
carved stone niches. 

The original bronze door of Sultan Hasan’s mosque 
is now at the mosque of Sultan al-Mu^ayyad at Bâb 
Zuwayla. Al-Mu-’ayyad acquired it, illegally, front Sul- 
tan Hasan’s loundation, along with a huge bronze 
chandelier that is now at the Islamic Muséum. 

The Interior 

Through a bent entrance, passing beneath the stu- 
dent living quarters, we reach the couityard framed by 
four unequal and enorntous vaulted halls or ïwâns. In 
the center is an ablution fountain completed in 1362, 
composed of eight marble columns carrying a bulbous 
wooden dôme decorated with an inscription band in 
relief This is perhaps a replica of the missing rnauso- 
leum dôme that was also wooden, and bulbous. 

The great size of tbe four ïwâns leaves no space for 
the cells to overlook the courtyard, and as has been 
noted, their inany Windows overlook the Street on the 
Southern and northern façades The other cells hâve 
Windows onto light shafts 

Between the four ïwâns are the four entrances to each 
of the tnadrasas The entrances are decorated with rich 
multicolored marble inlay work. The largest madrasa, 
on lhe right side of the prayet hall, was that of the 
Hanafï rite, to whicb the Mamluks adhered Next 
largest, on the left side of the sanctuary, was that of the 
Shâfi c ï rite, which most Egyptians at the time followed 
The Mâlikï and Hanbalï madrasas are on the opposite 
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Fig 26 The madrasa-mosque ol Sultan Hasan (Department of Antiquities) 


side Each madrasa has a courtyard with ablution foun- 
tain, a qibla-oriented ïwàn, and four stories of living 
units. Some cells are larger than others, and a number 
of latrines are included in the living quarters. Each cell 
on the Street side has two large Windows, one above the 
other, making the interior very light and giving the 
inhabitants a view outside. 

Some features of the plan of Sultan Hasan’s mosque, 
such as the location of the cells in relation lo the four 
ïwâns, may hâve been inspired by the madrasa of 
Sarghitmish. However, the madrasa of Sultan Hasan 
locates most of the cells on the Street, the only Cairene 
madrasa to do so, leaving the courtyard dominated by 
the four huge vaults At the madrasa of Sarghitmish, 
some cells ovexlook the courtyard and others open onto 
the main and side streets, but the Windows are not so 
organically integrated into the architecture of the 
façade as they are at Sultan Hasan. 

The marble pavement of the courtyard is modem 
There is no décoration of the ïwâns except that of the 
sanctuary This ïwân is the largest vaulted hall of the 
médiéval Muslim world and is reported by Maqrïzl as 
being even a few cubits larger than the Iwân of Kisrâ 
at Ctesiphon. The ïwân of Kisrâ, or vault of Cyrus 
(Khusraw), still standing not far frorn Baghdad, was 
part of a gigantic palace built at Ctesiphon, the Sassa- 


nian capital, and attributed to the emperor Cyrus. It is 
the largest single-span brick vault in the ancien! World 
(twenty-six meters width by twenty-nine meters 
height), as famous in the past as at is today. 

The ïwàn of Sultan Hasan is lichly decorated. The 
qibla wall is paneled with a large polychrome marble 
dado, as is the prayer niche, ilanked with columns 
whose style indicates that they must be trophies from 
Grusader buildings in Palestine 

A marble dikkat al-muballigh, the bench standing in 
the sanctuary neat the courtyard, is adorned with 
renrarkable columns composed of different colored 
stones The pulpit for the Friday sermon is one of the 
few made of marble. It is topped by a carved bulb and 
has a portai leading to the steps with stalactite cresting 
and a beautiful bronze door with openwork bosses in 
the repoussé technique There are several other bronze 
doors leading to various rooms that are masterpieces of 
médiéval metalwork, particularly the one at the win- 
dow between the sanctuary and the mausoleum, inlaid 
with silver and gold and bearing the names and titles 
of Sultan Hasan. 

The most remarkable feature of the qibla ïwân is the 
large inscription band that runs along its three walls, 
made of stucco with ornate Kufic script on a back- 
ground of floriated scrolls with Chinese lotus blossoms. 
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PI. 90. Stucco inscription at the sanctuary of Sultan Hasan. 


There is a similar band in the ïwân of the Hanatï 
madrasa, but there is nothing else similar in Cairo 
architecture. The style is, however, typical of Quran 
illuminations of the period, and the architect must hâve 
been inspired by these to translate the designs into 
stucco. 

Close to this band on the right is the signature of a 
naqqâsh or decorator callecl c Abd Allah Muhammad 
c Alï. Hasan c Abd al-Wahhâb’s interprétation of 
another signature found on the inscription band of the 
Hanalï madrasa as that of the architect is contradicted 
by historical sources, for the signature is that of the shâd 
al- c amâhi, or supervisor of works, who was usually an 
amir, not a craftsman. 

The Mausoleum 

The domed chamber of the mausoleum is reached by 
a door on the left side of the prayer niche and is (bus 


located just behind the sanctuary, an unusual plan in 
Cairo. Only the mosque of Amir Husayn (1319) and 
the mosque ol Mahmüd Pasha (1568) hâve the 
mausoleum behind the prayer hall. Usually, if attached 
to the qibla wall, the mausoleum is to one side of the 
prayer hall so that worshipers do not pray toward the 
founder’s mausoleum. The unconventicmal location of 
Sultan Hasan’s domed mausoleum is most likely 
explained by the urban setting of the building, built to 
impress the viewer from the Citadel with the mosque’s 
gland scale and exotic dôme. Because of the location, 
the mausoleum is free standing on three sides and its 
Windows open onto the Street though the structure still 
adjoins the prayer hall The concession made to gain 
these advantages was the unconventional, perhaps 
unorthodox, but apparently not forbidden, placement 
of the dôme In fact, building a mausoleum for a 
founder is in itself unorthodox in Muslim religion, as 
is even the décoration of mosques. None of the 
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médiéval histurians, however, seem to hâve been upsel 
by the location of Sultan Hasan’s mausoleuin 

The chamber, the largest domed mausoleuin in 
Cairo, thirty meters to the top of the rectangle, is 
twenty-one meters wide Its wooden inscription band, 
whose high relief is painted white, is easily read from 
below. The wooden stalactite pendentives formerly 
carried a wooden dôme higher than the piesent one. In 
the upper part of the transitional zone aie inscriptions 
with (lie narne of Sultan Qâytbây, indicating tliat 
restorations must hâve been carried out during his 
reign Restoiations were also tnade in 1671-77, as 
stated in an inscription 

The Islamic Muséum in Cairo houses a large collec- 
tion of glass enameled lamps that once hung in the 
moscjue, as well as gigantic and splendid bronze 
chandeliers. Many chains still hang from the ceiling, 
but the lamps hâve gone 
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THE SULTANIYYA MAUSOLEUM (1360’s) 

Located in the Suyütï cemetery beneath the soulh- 
eastern side ol the Citadel, this mysterious double mau- 
soleum is undated and unidentified Its popular name, 
“the royal’’ or “sultan’s” mausoleum, indicates only 
that it belonged to a person of royal rank lt is com- 
posed of two similar dômes with a vaulted ïwân 
between them, and the whole is built in stone. At a 
short distance, and now not connected with it, is a 
minaret that must hâve belonged to the building, most 
likely at a corner of the enclosure attached to the 
mausoleum 

The donnes, like those of Sarghitmish, hâve a very 
high drum, and the transitional zone is not visible fiom 
the outside Also as at Sarghitmish, they are both 
adorned with stalactites, but here these form the base 
from which ribs grow toward the apex, decorating the 


dôme The dômes’ profiles are pointed, and they hâve 
a bulbous shape. The northern dôme has square Kufic 
script c.arving in the drum, otherwise seen only in mar- 
ble décorations, the other dôme lacks this feature Both 
drums are pierced with Windows which, unlike the 
usual pattern, do not alternate with blind Windows 
The interiors are also different The northern one has 
concentric masonry in the inner shell, in the Southern 
dôme, the stone courses radiate from the apex of the 
dôme 

The prayer niche of the ïwân is tnade of carved stone 
and is sitnilar to the two niches Banking the portai of 
Sultan Hasan, a conch with stalactites, a motif often 
seen in Turkish Anatolian architecture. The prayer 
niches of the dômes are plain The minaret is 
cictagonal, similar in design to that of Sultan Hasan, 
but more slender Its décorations of inlaid masonry 
forming geometrical shapes also recall the style of 
Sultan Hasan. With these parallels to Sarghitmish and 
Sultan Hasan, the building can be dated in the 1360’s 

Like lhe dômes of Çarghitmish, those of the Sultà- 
niyya hâve parallels in the Central Asian architecture 
of Samatkand. The mausoleum of Tïmür built in 
1403/4 has a high drum with square Kufic inscription, 
a double-sbell dôme, and ribbed exterior ending in 
stalactities above the drum, but is made of brick 
covered with colored ceramics, mainly blue. Its profile 
is similar to lhe Sultaniyya’s dôme, but is not pointed 
Here again, the examples at Samarkand c.annot hâve 
been the prototype, as they are later than the periocl 
suggested by other features ol tbe Sultâniyya 
mausoleum. These features must hâve a c.ommon 
source from the northwestern province of Persia 

It is interesting to note here another example of 
Cairo architects translating foreign patterns originally 
donc in brick into stone The Sultâniyya, the minarets 
of al-Nâsii at the Citadel, and the earlier minaret of Ibn 
Tülün, ail show this translation into stone of prototypes 
built of brick. One more dôme was built in this style, 
with high drum, ribbed, and with stalactites at the base 
of the ribs, that ol Yünus al-Dawâdâr near the Citadel 
(1382). However, this one is so elongated that it is 
somelimes mistaken for a minaret, and it has only one 
shell. Moreover, the transitional zone is visible from 
tbe outside 
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PI 91 The Sult.âniyya mausoleum and the minaret of Amir Qüsün on the right 


THE MADRASA OF UMM AL-SULTÂN 
SHA C BAN (1368/9) 

Sultan Sha c bân was a grandson of al-Nâsir Muham- 
mad. His mother, Khawand (Lady) Baraka, was a 
wealthy and pious woman. The madrasa associated 
with both names is situât ed at Tabbâna, between Bâb 
Zuwayla and the Citadel. 

The inscriptions on the building say that Sultan 
Sha c bân dedicated the foundation to his mother The 
sultan was, however, still a child when the building was 
erected, and we may assume that Lady Bataka was the 
founder In Muslim societies it was not unusual for a 
woman to erect a religious foundation. We hâve seen 
that Shajarat al-Durt founded a madrasa, and there are 
a number of other foundations created by women 


including the madrasa of Fâtima Khâtün, wife of 
Qalâwûn (1283/4); the khanqâh ofUmm Anük, wife of 
al-Nâsir Muhammad (1363/4); the mosque of Sitt 
Miska, housekeeper at the court of al-Nâsir Muham- 
mad (1340); the mosque of Fâtiina al-Shaqrâ (1469); 
the mosque of Khadïja bint Dirham wa Nisf (1520); the 
mosque of Asalbây, wife of Sultan Qâytbày at Fayyum 
(1499), and the mosque of the Ottoman princess 
Malika Saflyya (1610). The royal ladies at the Mamluk 
courts were often extremely wealthy, and sometimes 
quite powerful. 

The Exterior 

The madrasa ofUmm al-Sultân Sha c bân, founded in 
1368/9 for both the Shàfi c ï and Hanafï rites, had a 
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PI 92 The madrasa-mausoleum of Umm al-Sultân Sha c ban 
(Department of Antiquities) 


portai built in a style alien to Cairo but typical of Saljüq 
Anatolia Instead of a conch above the stalactites, there 
is a deep stalactite vault with a triangular profile If an 
arehitect came f’rom that area to Cairo to work on the 
mosque of Sultan Hasan, he inight hâve designed this 
portai as well, but we know almost nothingof the archi- 
tects of this period 

Another interesting feature of this mosque is the 
upper composition of an octagonal minaret with a 
zigzag carved shaft next to two unequal dômes built of 
stone and ribbed This minaret is one of the earliest 
examples ol a carved shaft instead of inlaicl tnasonry 
ablacj décoration. The tibs of the dômes end at the base 
with rows of festoon-like curves The composition here 
is quite different from that of Sanjar’s double 
mausoleum The minaret is on the left side ol the por- 
tai, the larger dôme is to its left, and the second dôme 
is at the corner, both separated by the ptayer hall so 


that from the Street one cannot see the three éléments 
at one time, as one can at Sanjar’s mausoleum. 

On the main façade of the building, occupying the 
corner between a main and a side Street, a large grilled 
window to the left of the portai belongs to a sabïl. Ail 
mosques had sabïls for the thirsty, though not ail of 
these hâve survived On the right side of the portai was 
a watering trough foi animais and above it, an arcaded 
loggia that was a kuttâb or primary school for boys, 
wbich like the sabïl was a charitable service of the 
mosque. As Muslim law does not allow children inside 
the mosque, so the kuttâb was always in a separate 
structure Children were taught a basic knowledge of 
the Quran along with reading and writing. The kuttâb 
here is reached from the vestibule. 



PI 93 The portai of the madrasa-mausoleum of Umm al- 
Sultân Sha c bàn 
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The Interior 

A bent entrance leads through a long passage to the 
cruciform madrasa, the awkward layout is a resuit of 
the Street orientation of the mosque and two mauso- 
leums. There is not much remaining of the original 
décoration in the building except for some marble in 
the ralher small sanctuary and remains of a painted 
wooden ceiling in one of the side ïwâns. Unlike the 
madrasa of Sultan Hasan, the ïwâns are not vaulted, 
but hâve a wooden ceiling. One either side of the qibla 
îwàn is a domed mausoleurn 

The northern dôme next to the minaret is the larger 
of the two In it, Lady Baraka and a daughter arc 
buried. This mausoleurn has a prayer niche between 
two Windows overlooki'ng the Street The sinaller, 
Southern mausoleurn includes the graves of Sultan 
Sha c bân and his son al-Mansür Hâjjî. Because of its 
disadvantageous location at the corner, it could not 
hâve both a prayer nie he and a window onto the main 
Street, and the window was given preference. Thus, 
this is one of the very few cases of a mausoleurn without 
a prayer niche 

Both the stone dômes hâve an interesting feature: 
they are not carried by triangular pendentives or 
several tiers of squinches as was usual during this 
period, but by plain squinches in the form of an arch 
at each corner. We see this feature also in the dômes of 
the mosque of Aqsunqur (1347) in brick, and the mau- 
soleum of Tankizbughâ (1362) in stone. It is an archaic 
feature, since this type of transitional zone was used in 
the early Falimid period, as in the dôme of al-Hâkim, 
and later replaced by the more composite two (or more) 
tiered squinches. 
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THE MADRASA OF AMIR ILJAY AL-YUSUFI 
(1373) 

Iljây al-Yüsufî was one of the atnirs of Sultan 
Sha c bân and was tnarried to Lady Baraka after the 
death of her husband, Sultan Husayn. He built a 
madrasa wilh F'riday prayer at Süq al-Silàh, the 
Weapons Market, on a Street on the north side of the 
mosque of Sultan Hasan 


The Exterior 

The façade has a trilobed stalactite portai framed by 
a molding. Near the entrance we see the blazon of Iljây 
al-Yüsufï, a cup in the rniddle of a circle divided by 
three horizontal Unes On the left side of the portai is 
a sabll surmounted by a kuttàb, both on the corner 
The kuttàb is a loggia with columns at the corner and 
an arch on each side. At the madrasa of Umm al-Sultàn 
Sha c bân, the sabîl was on the left and the kuttàb on the 
upper right side, but here the évolution has gone a step 
further, with sabîl and kuttàb forming an architectural 
unified composition that henceforth characterizes ail 
rnosques The advantage of having the sabîl at a corner 
is that it allowed better ventilation, to keep the water 
fresh, and at the same time provided access to more 
people to stretch their hands through the grill to hâve 
their cups filled by the sabîl attendant. 



PI 94. The madrasa-mausoleum of Amir Iljây al-Yusufï 
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Between the recesses ciowned by stalactites that 
decorate the façade of the building, there are also two 
recesses that hâve keel-arched niches at their tops. 

The minaret and the dôme are particularly élégant 
The minaret is octagonal and circular with inlaid 
décoration once painted in ablaq The bulb looks as if 
it is resting on a flower, the petals of which are rep- 
resented by carving on the lower part of the bulb. The 
ribs of the dôme, which are the only exterior carving, 
do not follow the usual vertical pattern from base to 
apex, but instead follow oblique lines, giving the dôme 
a twisted appearance. We see this pattern sometimes 
carved on columns on the façades of mosques The 
earliest example is on the façade of the al-Aqmar 
mosque, but this type of column décoration was used 
in the Byzantine period much earlier. 


The Interior 

The vestibule has two very noteworthy features: it is 
roofed by an elaborate groin vault carved in stone, 
which gives it the appearance of the inside of an 
umbrella, and the back wall has a trilobed arch also 
above a groin vault The interior of this cruciform 
madrasa is characterized by its strict symmetry in the 
arrangement of Windows The qibla wall has two rows 
of pointed-arched Windows. Curiously, the prayer 
niche is plain except for ablaq masonry in the conch. 

The courtyard has Windows at the corners of the four 
Twâns, set in recesses with a spécial type of stalactite at 
their tops The students’ living quarters hâve Windows 
overlooking a side Street. Here, as at Sarghitmish, the 
mausoleum overlooks the Street but does not adjoin the 
prayer hall 
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ARCHITECTURE OF THE CIRCASSIAN MAMLUKS 


THE MADRASA-KIIANQAH OF SULTAN 
AL-ZAHIR BARQIJQ. (1384-86) 

This building stands next to the rnadrasa of Sultan 
al-Nâsir Muhammad at Nahhâsïn on the Street called 
al-Mu c izz Its lounder, Sultan Barqüq, was of Circas- 
sian origin, recruited under the Turkish Bahri Mam- 
luks He himself recruited Circassian Mamluks frotn 
the Caucasus, and the next period is thus known as the 
Circassian Mainluk period. The Circassian Mamluks 
were garrisoned in the Citadel and were therefore also 
called the Burjï (froin the fottress) Mamluks 

This foundation endowed a tnadrasa teaching the 
four rites, a Friday mosque, and a mausoleum, but 
unlike Sultan Hasan’s rnadrasa, it was also a khanqâh 
for Sufis. It was a large foundation, housing one hun- 
dred twenty-five theology students and sixty Sufis, with 
living quarters for the teachers and stables for their 
mounts 

This Extürior 

The façade is characterized by its trilobed stalactite 
portai, next to which on the north is a large dôme 
flanked by a minaret The façade is paneled as usual 
with recesses topped by stalactites. The upper Windows 
are in pointed arches and hâve wooden grills, rallier 
than stucco with painted glass This style is seen in 
several mosques of the Bahri Mamluk period, such as 
that of Aydumur al-Bahlawân (1346) and of Ulmas 
(1329/30) A tiiâz band runs along the façade 

Though the dôme next to the minaret is not original, 
the two features are nicely composed The original 
dôme, a wood and plaster structure, collapsed in the 
nineteenth century, but the building had been 
illustrated often, making it possible to reconstruct the 
dôme rather accurately. The présent dôme is of brick 
The dôme’ s surface is plain but lias a cornice of stalac- 
tites at the base, a feature seen at the mausoleum of 
Sarghitmish, the Sultâniyya, and the mausoleum of 
Yünus al-Dawâdâr (1382) near the Citadel; this is the 
latest surviving example 



Pi 95 The religious-funerary complex of Sultan Barquq 

The minaret is octagonal throughout but differs from 
most fourteenlh-century minarets in that its shaft is 
carved There are intersecting circles where white mar- 
ble has been inlaid in the stone These circles may hâve 
been inspired by the intersecting arches atop the 
minaret of Qalâwün, which was built during al-Nâsir 
Muhammad’ s reign. The façade has on its lower part, 
as at Qalâwün’ s mausoleum, columns attached to the 
wall These columns with their capitals are carved parts 
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PI 96 Carved capital with a ram’s head on thc façade of the 
religious-funerary complex of Sultan Barqüq 


of the wall masonry, not true capitals. The capitals 
hâve quite unusual patterns, with palmettes in high 
relief. One of them displays a motif of a stylized ratn’s 
head. 

The Tnterior 

The vestibule imitâtes that of Sultan Hasan’s 
mosque, though on a much smaller scale, and has a 
stone dôme flanked by stalactites The original bronze 
door with géométrie stars is still in ils place The recess 
of the poital is decorated with a large rectangular panel 
with inlaid marble géométries, reminiscent of that at 
Sultan Hasan’s vestibule 

The bent entrance leads through a passage to the 
cruciform interior On the left skie of the vaulted 
passage is a recess no doubt for water jugs, kept fresh 
by a wooden lattice door that is no longer there The 
four ïwâns facing the courtyard hâve four large, 
pointed arches. The sanetuary is not vaulted but has a 
wooden ceiling Above the arches is a large inscription 
band carved in stone. 

The ablution fountain in the center of the courtyaul 
has a bulbous wooden dôme on eight marble columns, 
similar to that at the mosque of Sultan Hasan. At that 
time the traditional inauguration ceremonies of a 
mosque the sultan attended the first day of prayers It 
is recorded that at the inauguration of Sultan Barqüq’s 
mosque, the ablution fountain was filled with sugared 
water, and sweetmeats were distributed to the con- 
grégation. 



Fig. 27 The religious-funerary complex of Sultan Barqüq 
(Department of Antiquities) 


The sanctuary’s composition is tripartite, like that of 
Sultan Qalâwün’s mosque, with two pairs of granité 
columns on eath side separating thc central, larger aisle 
from lhe side aisles. The gorgeous painted and gilded 
ceiling was restored in modem limes, and the qibla wall 
is decorated with a marble dado and a marble prayer 
niche. 

The entrances to the four madrasas are pierced in 
recesses, the upper part of which forra round arches 
with zigzag carved voussoirs, a device seen at the 
Rawda Nilometer, though there, the aiches are 
pointed 

The doors inside the building hâve a new feature. 
rather than the whole surface being faced with a bronze 
sheet, there is a central bronze medallion and four 
quarter circles of medallions at the corners, leaving the 
wood background to contrast with the bronze The 
bronze appliqués are also pierced, showing the wood 
background This pattern of décoration, coitimon in 
carpets, was originally adopted from book bindings 
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The living units for the students ail open onto 
interior passages, as there is no space on the façade or 
the couityard. 

On the north, or left, side of the prayer hall a door 
leads through a vestibule with a stone bench to the 
domed mausoleum The dôme has wooden penden- 
tives, painted and gilded, and the usual décorations 
The mosque has a number of its original Windows, 
doors, and other furniture 
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THE KHANQAH OF SULTAN FAR AJ IBN 
BARQUQ (1400-11) 

Sultan Barqüq, though he built a mausoleum for 
himself in the city, wanted to be buried near the tombs 
of the Sufis in the northern cemetery. His son and suc- 
cessoi, Sultan al-Nàsir Faraj, fulfilled his father’s wish, 
building a large khanqâh and double mausoleum near 
the Sufis’ tombs and the mausoleum of Anas (1382), 
father of Sultan Barqüq. The mausoleum, with a 
ribbed brick dôme, still stands. 

The northern cemetery is on the eastern, desert out- 
skirts of the Fatimid city of al-Qâhira. During the reign 
of Sultan al-Zâhir Baybars, there was a hippodrome 
where the sultan, a great soldier himself and fond of 
chivalric sports, attended tournaments and encouraged 
his amirs in these contests. Later, under Sultan al- 
Nâsir Muhammad, this hippodrome was abandoned in 
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favor of others, and the amirs begans to build religious 
and funerary structures on its site 

Sultan Faraj, while erecting the khanqâh, planned at 
the saine finie to urbanize the site He transferred the 
donkey and camel market and had other commercial 
plans, but died before tealizing them, and the donkey 
and camel market returned. It should be kept in minci 
that a Muslim médiéval cemetery was never totally a 
place of the dead. Palaces and résidences were also built 
for the rich to stay in during feasts and other occasions 
when they visited their dead There was also a good 
deal of traific produced by those who came to visit the 
tombs of saints and other venerated persons The 
religious foundations and great tombs always had 
residential structures attached to them for the founders 
and their families, as well as for Sulis and students 

The khanqâh took eleven years to complété. The 
sultan was dethroned twice in the meaniime The latest 
inscription on the building is 1411, but according to 
Maqrïzï, the khanqâh was inaugurated in 1410 Forty 
Sulis were appointed to it. As no (oundation deed 
exists, we do not know how far this khanqâh also per- 
formed the functions of a madrasa 

The Exterior 

Flaving plenty of space and no restrictions of prier 
development in the cemetery, the architect could afford 
to design a very symmetrical structure that is rare in 
Mamluk architecture of this period The building is 
free standing, with four interesting façades. At the 
Southwest corner is a trilobed pot tal flanked to the lefl 
by a sabïl-kuttâb This façade has a firâz band at the 
top and twin minarets The north façade also has a 
portai, with a sabïl-kuttâb on its western corner. The 
two portais, though not identical, hâve a conch on 
stalactites and on both sides, the round blazon of the 
founder. The northern facacle shows one of the two 
minarets mentioned above and to the left, one of the 
two dômes, the same combination seen from the 
Southern side of the building. The eastern façade shows 
the two huge stone dômes and between them, a smallet 
ribbed brick dôme which is above the prayer niche. 

On the northern side of the complex is an arcade that 
starts on the left side of the portai and leads almost to 
the mausoleum of Barqüq’s father, Ana?. This arcade 
appeats to hâve been a musallà, or open prayer place for 
the dead. According to Islamic law, the dead are not to 
be brought inside the mosque when the funeral prayers 
are said. 



PI 98 The northern entrance of the khanqah of Sultan Faraj 
Ibn Barqüq with a sabïl-kuttâb to its right 


The minarets on the northwestern façade are iden- 
tical, beginning as rectangles, with the second story 
receding and circular and withoul a transition between 
the two stories. The middle of the shaft is carved with 
infersecting lines The plan of these minarets was used 
eailiet, in those of Baybars al-Jashankïi, and the 
northern minaret of al-Nâsir Muhammad at the 
Citadel. 

The dômes aie the largest Mamluk stone dômes in 
Cairo, with a diameter of over fourteen meters, not 
much less than that oflinâm Shâfi c i, which is wooden. 
They are carved with a zigzag pattern, and their transi- 
tional zones on the exterior are treated in a novel man- 
uel'. Instead of being simply stepped, they are carved 
with one step concave and the next convex, a device 
applied earlier at the minaret of Bashtâk (1336) 

The Interior 

Barqüq’s structure is a hypostyle mosque on stone 
piers. The sanctuary is flanked on each side by a domed 
mausoleum The side riwâqs hâve only one aisle each, 
with cells behind Both latéral sides had upper floors of 
cells, but they no longer exist There are more cells on 
the northern side of the building, the depencfencies are 
on the south side. This was the first hypostyle mosque 
plan to hâve living units attached to it; the plan had 
earlier been used only for plain mosques. When mos- 
ques were being replaced by a combination madrasa- 
mosque, or even madrasa-khanqàh-mosque, at first, it 
was the madrasa plan that was mainlained Here, we 
find a new architeclutal combination 
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Fig 28 The khanqâh and mausoleuin of Sultan Faraj Ibn Barqüq (Department of Antiquities) 


The atcades hâve pointed arches suppôt ting a roof 
composed of shallow btick doutes, each dôme above a 
bay 

The courtyatd has the remains ol an ablution foun- 
tain At the four corners of the courlyard are arched 
recesses with doors that are treated with round arches 
with zigzag voussoirs exactly like those of Barqüq’s 
m ad rasa. 

The sanctuary is strikingly simple, with no niarble 
and no painted wood Only the Windows are decorated, 
with stucco grills and colored glass The prayer niche 


is of plain stone and two smaller prayer niches are to 
the left and right. The main one has on the marble 
column llanking it to the left a carving in the shape of 
a ntosque lamp A stone pulpit was added by Sultan 
Oàytbày, carved with panels in various geometrical 
and floral patterns which imitate wood carvings. As at 
Sultan Hasan, it has a portai with stalactite cresting 
and a carved bulb at the top. At the uppei step, on the 
back of the seat of the preacher ( khatîb ), a lamp flanked 
by a pair of candlesticks is carved 
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The Mausoleums 

The northern mausoleum is for Barqüq and his son 
Faraj; the Southern mausoleum for his wife and 
daughter Both mausoleums are entered through 
wooden lattice screens The mausoleums, in contrast to 
the khanqàh, are richly decorated with marble dadoes 
Like most Mamluk stone dômes, these are carried on 
pendentives carved with stalactites 

The use of the triangular pendentive rather than 
squinches led to a different device for the Windows of 
the transitional zone. This style became standard and 
is lound at the madrasa of Iljây al-Yüsufï. It consists of 
a triple-arched window surmounted by three bull’s- 
eyes, one over two 
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THE MADRASA-KHANQÂH (1416-21) 

AND MÂRISTAN (1418-20) 

OF SULTAN AL-MU 5 AYYAD 

The Madrasa-Khançjâh 

This madrasa-khanqàh of Sultan al-Mu^ayyad in- 
eluded a Friday mosque, two mausoleums, and a 
madrasa for the four rites dedicated to Suit studenfs, 
and is thus a hybrid madrasa-khanqâh. 

Because of its site, the mosque, or at least its mina- 
rets, became a landmark of Cairo. Otiginally, the site 
had unpleasant associations. There was a prison ad- 
joining Bâb Zuwayla which al-Mu 5 ayyad, when an 
amir, was lucky to leave alive Once he became sultan, 
he decided to pull it down and establish a pious founda- 
tion in its place Numerous donkeys were occupied for 
days carrying away loads of bones of the dead found in 
the prison 

Originally, the mosque had three minarets, the twins 
we see above the towers of Bâb Zuwayla, and a third 
one of different appearance, located near the western 
entrance, which disappeared in the nineteenth century. 
The twin minarets, though they represent no innova- 
tion in the évolution of minarets, aie particularly 
slender and élégant with theit zigzag carved shafts. 
They do also hâve a very notewortliy feature: the 
signature of the architect, al-Mu c allim Muhammad 
Ibn al-Qazzâz, is carved on a cartouche above the 


entrance to their staircases on the northern side of each 
shaft, with the dates 1419 and 1420. This is so far the 
only known signature of a Mamluk architect on a 
building We do not know to what extent he was 
involved in building the rest of the complex 

The mosque originally had four lacades and four 
entrances. The two main façades are the one parallel to 
Bâb Zuwayla on the site of the Fatimid Southern city 
wall which was rebuilt in the nineteenth century, and 
the façade perpendicular to Bâb Zuwayla on its left, 
with the main portai 

The Portai. 

The portai is of grand proportions and is enhanced 
by a pishtàq, or wall above the entrance higher than the 
rest. A conch tests on a large vault where dripping 
stalactites hâve been lavishly used. A band of carved 



PI 99 The portai of the religious-funerary complex of Sultan 
al-MiPayyad 
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stone inlaicl with marble and colored stones fiâmes the 
doorway 

The dooi , a masterpiece of metalwork, was taken, 
tugether wilh a bronze chandelier, from the mosque of 
Sultan Hasan against payment of a sum to the waqf of 
Sultan Hasan — which, however, did not change the 
illegality of the deed Islamic law prohibits the acquisi- 
tion of land or other properties for a new foundation 
already endowed upon a previous religious foundation 
Once endowed, a ptoperty cannot change owners 
Maqrîzï, however, mentions many such illégal acts 
connccted with the foundation of religious buildings 
and makes a resigned and bitter comment about “one 
thief stealing from another ” 

Thf. Tnterior 

The vestibule is covered by a magnifie ent groin 
cross-vault flanked by two half-domes on stalactites. It 


is perhaps the most remarkable feature of the architec- 
ture of this coinplex Today we enter the mosque 
through the mausoleum, but originally there was direct 
access into the courtyarcl. The mausoleum dôme, 
whose exterior is similar to that of Faraj Ibn Barqüq, 
is smaller and lias two cenotaphs, one larger than the 
other, with remarkable Kufic inscriptions in marble 
crafted during the Ikhshidid or early Fatimid period. 
Their texts are Quranic, and they must hâve been 
taken from an earlier building Sultan al-Mu 3 ayyad 
and bis son are buried there 

On the top paît of the northwestern wall of the 
mausoleum, on the side facing the courtyard, there are 
two blind Windows with very intricately carved stucco 
décoration in the Andalusian style 

The hypostyle plan of the mosque is similai to that 
of the khanqâh of Faiaj Ibn Barqüq, but on colunms 
instead of piers. There is an ablution fountain in the 
middle of the courtyard Of the four ïwâns, only the 



PI 100. The façade of the hospital of Sultan al-Mu-’ayyad. 
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sanctuary lias survived It was planned to be flanked on 
either side by a doined rnausoleum, only one of whicli 
was built The site is occupied by the tombs of female 
members of the family, but there is no rnausoleum. 

The sanctuary is lavishly decorated with a high mar- 
ble dado and a polychrome marble prayer niche with a 
row of inlaid niches sepatated by blue glass colonnetfes 
A painted and gilded wooden ceiling, stucc.o grilled 
Windows and beautiful doors inlaid with wood and 
ivory in addition lo the marble columns with their pre- 
Islamic capitals, contribute to the richness of the 
décoration The prayer hall was restored in the nine- 
teenth century, and again in recent tintes The ntosque 
also has its original wood and ivory pulpit. 

The living units of the Suit students were not around 
the courtyard as they are at Faraj’s khanqâh, but 
formed a separate structure, a courtyaid surrounded by 
several stories ol living units It no longer exists 

On the western side of the mosque, Sultan al- 
Mu’ayyad built a hammam The pendentives in it that 
once suppôt ted a dôme hâve reritarkable stalactites. 

The Maris rÂN 

Although the hospital of Oalâwün was still func- 
lioning at the. time, Sultan al-MuUyyad decided to 
build one of his own It was built on the site of a former 
ntosque, near the Citadel. It was used only a short 
time, however, and aftet the sultan died, the building 
was used by foreign residents and was later turned into 
a résidence for ambassadors visiting Egypt. Still later, 
it was transformed into a Friday mosque As it was 
originally built on the site of a mosque, the crucifornt 
construction was already oriented toward Mecca, so it 
needecl oitly a new prayer niche 

Although ttow in ruins, the building has preserved its 
splendid façade, one of the finest in Cairo It is quite 
symmetrical, the middle part enhanced by the pishtàq 
with a pointed arch above the recess of the stalactite 
portai. Along the façade, running horizontally and ver- 
tically, is a carved molding in high relief in a pattern 
resembling a chain, the only such decoiation in Cairo. 

Two keel-arched panels ilank the portai recess, cont- 
posed of inlaid rnasonry with inlaid square-Kuflc 
Quranic texts. Further to the right and left on the 
façade, on each sicle of the keel-arched panels, are 
meclallions of inlaid marble Above the entrance is a 
double-arched window within a keel arch. The whole 
makes an unusual façade composition. The interiorhas 
a cruciform plan, but is today in quite clilapidafed con- 
dition 
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THE MADRASA-KHANQÀFI OF SULTAN 

BARSBAY IN THE NORTHERN CEMETERY 
(1432) 

Shortly aftet his accession to the throne, Sultan al- 
Ashraf Barsbây had built in 1425, a madrasa-khanqàh 
at the c AnbariyyIn or amber market, south of the 
Qalàwün complex now in the Street of al-Mu c izz, the 
royal avenue where so many sultans before had estab- 
lisited their ioundations. This complex was planned to 
accommodate sixty Sufi students The building, which 
is architecturally typicai of this period, has the usual 
Mamiuk façade with a sabîl-kuttàb on the left side of 
the portai The portai has a ribberi conch on a small 
cornice oi stalactites and pendentives at the corners 
The minaret, almost identicai to those of Faraj Ibn 
Barqüq, ilanks the small zigzag ribbed stone dôme. 
The minaret and dôme make an angle with the façade 
following the Mecca orientation of the interior, most 
iikely for architectural iather than religious reasons 

The interior does not dilfer niuch froin that of Bar- 
cjtiq’s ntatirasa, aside front its being less weli preserved. 
The inscription running above the arches of the four 
Iwâns, however, includes fragments of the waqf docu- 
ment stating what lias been endowed upon the founda- 
fion, most iikely as a précaution against illégal dealings 
Tlte small rnausoleum has Windows onto the Street but 
has no prayer niche 

A few years later, in 1432, the sultan founded a 
khanqàh-madrasa in the cemetety, aiso with a ntauso- 
leum. The foundation in the city was a madrasa for the 
four rites, built to accommodate sixty Sufi students; the 
one in the cernetery was for only seventeen Suiïs, of 
whotn four were students, and only ten were housed on 
the premises The complex, occupying both sides of the 
Street south oi the khanqâh of Faraj, covered a large 
area, but many of its structures hâve not survived 

The Exterior 

The décoration oi the dômes with star patterns has 
already been discussed The larger, and most iikely the 
earlier, of the carved rnausoleum dômes included in 
this complex is that of the sultan, attached to the 
mosque On its north side there is a smaller 
rnausoleum, and on its eastern side another, open on 
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PI 101. The religious-funerary complex of Sultan Barsbây. 


three sides, dedicated to amirs and relatives of the 
sultan. A fourth carved dôme has disappeared The 
enclosure included a number of other tombs. Today, 
we see the façade with a dôme and a later and unattrac- 
tive minaret flanked to the south by the ruins of an 
apartment complex. 

Although it has been restored, it is obvions that the 
portai was not built in the stalactite-vaulted style of the 
time A trilobed vault was used, including groins 
instead of stalactites This pattern was again used in the 
late Mamluk and the Ottoman period, along with con- 
tinued use of the stalactite portai. 

The original minaret did not survive, though we may 
assume that its first story was rectangular, forming the 
lower part of the présent structure 

The Interior 

The cross-vaulted vestibule leads through a bend to 
the prayer hall that also differs from its contemporaries 


in style It is neither a cruciform nor a hypostyle 
rnosque, but an oblong hall whose roof is carried on two 
pairs of columns with three arches, each running 
parallel to the qibla wall and thus forming three aisles 
The floors of the two side aisles are raised slightly above 
the level of the central aisle. Windows on both the east 
and west bring light into the covered hall. On the 
northern side of the rnosque, opposite the entrance, the 
central aisle leads to the door of the mausoleum 

The Mausoleum 

The mausoleum, due to the plan of the rnosque, has 
the idéal location; it is open on three sides while at the 
same time attached to the prayer hall. Its dome’s tran- 
sitional zone is composed of slalactite pendentives. On 
the oui side, it is carved in an undulating pattern similar 
to that on the dômes of Sultan Faraj. The other two 
dômes of the complex are treated diffeiently, one with 
a stepped exterior transition, and the northern one with 
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a pyramidal structure at each corner leading from the 
rectangular to the octagonal patt Sultan Barsbày is 
buried in this mausoleum, and not in the mausoleum 
he built in the city 

Décoration 

The décoration of (he sanctuary is unusual While 
the walls are bare, the floor is richly covered with inlaid 
polychrome marbles of high quality. The prayer niche 
is of plain stone, and Windows with stucco and colored 
glass are the only ornament on the walls The painted 
wooden ceiling appears to hâve been redone in the 
Ottoman peiiod The pulpit lias a star géométrie pat- 
tern of ivory inlaid in wood, but the pattern is unusual 
in having curved segments. 

In the mausoleum, the quality of the marble inlays 
of the prayer niche, with rows of niches running across 
the conch reminiscent of the thirteenth and early four- 
teenth centuries, arouses the suspicion that Sultan 
Barsbây usecl materials from earlier buildings. This 
also applies to the floor pavings of the mosque, which 
seeni to hâve been originally intended for doors and 
Windows 

Other Structures 

Next to the mosque on its south side aie the remains 
of the student living quarters According to the founda- 
tion deed, there were ten units These, however, unlike 
earlier accommodations, are not single rooms, but 
apattments in two-storied duplexes, each with a latrine 
Each upper room has a window onto the main road 
These dwellings appear to hâve been quite comfortable, 
and it is likely that the Sufis, who were each entitled to 
a whole unit, were also allowed to hâve their families 
with them. The foundation deed does not stipulate that 
Sufi students must be unmarried, as was the case in 
earlier foundations There was also a hall on the upper 
floor for Sufi gatherings, of which ail that remains is a 
ptayer niche. 

The complex of Sultan Barsbây extended along both 
sides of the road On the other side, there is today only 
a large domed structure, designated in the foundation 
deed as a zawiya for the Rifâ c ï order The khanqâh 
appears to hâve been independent of any partie ular 
order of Sufis. The zawiya is a smaller structure where 
the ideology of one shaykh and his order ( tarïqa ) is prac- 
ticed and propagated 

Interestingly, its architecture is quite distinct from 
that of contemporary funerary structures, and in fact 


the domed building was not intended for burial The 
height of the dôme is not increased, and instead of the 
usual pendentives, it is carried by squinches that start 
within, not above, the rectangular space. The squin- 
thes were remodeled at a later date, and today they 
hâve a trilobed shape, reminiscent of the portai treat- 
menl at the khanqâh of Barsbây. The dôme is built in 
brick with a plain exterior surface There was another 
zawiya on the saine side of the Street, but it was not a 
domed structure 

There were two sabïls, remnants of one of which can 
be seen, and other structures including large apart- 
menls and various dependenc.ies. 

The complex of Barsbây, with fewer but larger living 
units than earlier ones, and with two zâwiyas, which is 
unprecedented in previous complexes, signais a new 
development in Cairene religious life. It shows a trend 
toward a less monastic. type of Sufism, in which the 
Sufis’ daily lives were less regulated. These later khan- 
qâhs, combining the activities of khanqâh and 
madrasa, préparer! their members for professional and 
administrative positions and thus their Sufis were more 
active than those who devoted themselves to mysticism 
and worship in séclusion 

The Tomb of Umm al-Asiiraf 

South of the complex of Sultan Barsbây, in the 
remet ery on the west side of the Street, is a brick dôme 
catved with interlaced bands similar to the minarets of 
Sultan Barqüq. Apart from the usual ribbing, this pat- 
tern is the only one used to decorate brick dômes 
Today the tomb is surrounded by modem buildings. 
The mausoleum is neither dated nor identified except 
by its popular name, Khadïja Umm al-Ashraf Al- 
Ashraf was a title ol Sultan Barsbây. Another dôme 
carved in the sanie mariner, that of Amir Taghtïbirdï 
on Salïba Street between Çarghitmish’s madrasa and 
Shaykhü’s complex and dated 1440, suggests that this 
dôme was built for Barsbây’s mother sometime 
between 1430 and 1440 
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THE RELIGIOUS-FUNERARY COMPLEX OF 

SULTAN AL-ASHRAF INAL (1451, 1454, 1456) 

Sultan al-Ashraf Inâl’s funerary complex stands to 
the north of the khanqâh of Sultan Faraj Ibn Barqüq, 
on the west side of the road that crosses the cemetery 
At First glance, the great irregularity of its façade com- 
position is striking 

The Eastern Façade 

The eastern façade is of a mosque with groin-vaulted 
portai, on the left of which, not attached but connected 
only by a wall, stands a minaret. On the right side, also 
not attached but connected only by a wall, is a 
mausoleum Its dôme’ s rectangular base is lower than 
the roof of the mosque In the usual Mamluk façade, 
the base of the minaret and the dôme are above roof 
level An exception is provided by the minarets of al- 
Nâsir Muhammad at the Citadel, but that is because 
the mosque was remodeled after they were built 

The epigraphy in the architectural group confirms 
the impression given by the façade, that the complex 
was not built at one time. 

The Mausoleum 

The stone zigzag-cat ved dôme of unpretentious pro- 
portions has an additional ornament: the carved loops 
that adorn the base of the dôme are fllled with halls of 
blue glass paste These balls are also seen on the second 
story of the minaret of al-Nâsir Muhammad’s madrasa 



Fig 29 The teligious-funeraiy complex of Sultan Inâl 
(Depaitment of Antiquities) 


and were added later, and on the mabkhara structures 
decorating the corners of the façade of the Mâridânï 
mosque. This mausoleum is dated 1451, at which time 
Sultan Inâl was only an amir. As the minaret’s and 
dome’s bases were built at the same level, we may 
assume that they were built at the same time. 

The Minaret 

The shaft is completely of stone, lavishly carved, a 
development in minarets that look place during the fîf- 
teenth century. The base is almost totally covered with 
décorative carved panels The first story has a molding 
running along its eight facets and framing the keel- 
arched niches. The space between these niches is also 
carved with arabesques and several colonnettes are set 
between them. There are also, as on the minarets of al- 
Mu’ayyad, three inscription bands, two on the first and 
one on the second story. 

The carving on the second story, where the minaret 
masou always shows most of his innovations, has an 
interesting design. The zigzag pattern is not applied on 
a plain circulai- shaft as usual, but the shaft at this level 
has a section like a multiple-pointed star, its own profile 
dented like a zigzag, so that the zigzag carving appears 
to be three-dimensional 

The Northern Façade 

The mausoleum dôme occupies the corner between 
the eastern and the northern façade On the left side, 



PI 102. The religious-funerary complex of Sultan Inâl. 
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the mausoleum is separate from the mosque by an open 
space This façade of the mosque also has a portai, not 
groin vaulted but a conch on stalactites To the right 
side of the mausoleum on the same alignment, a pro- 
truding structure is identified as a sabïl-kuttàb whose 
upper structure is missing. 

Further to the right, on the western edge of the com- 
plex, is a building with its own entrance, identified by 
its inscription as a khanqâh built in 1454, or later than 
the mausoleum; by that tinte, ïnâl had become Sultan. 
The khanqâh is in ruins, but we can still tell that it was 
an important foundation, judging from its large 
number of duplex living unifs and dependencies, 
among which are latrines with running water As at the 
khanqâh of BarsbSy, each living unit has its own 
lafrine There are also the remains of a qâ c a or hall for 
gatherings 

The Madrasa 

The mosque, designated by its inscription as a 
madrasa was built in 1456. It is built above a row of 
rooms that might hâve been cells for students, or 
storerooms. The epigraphy in the building indicates 
that ïnâl built a mausoleum for himself while still an 
amir, which most likely had a sabïl-kuttâb attached to 
it Usually tombs hâve a prayer hall attached, so there 
must hâve been a building on the site before the 
madrasa was added, and the minaret already existed 
since its atchitecture fits with that of the mausoleum 
Once he became sultan, ïnâl added the khanqâh, and 
later rebuilt the mosque Ibn lyâs writes that the 
expenses were taken care of by Amir al-Janiâiï Yüsuf, 
who also added a zâwiya, following the example of 
Barsbây It must once hâve been quite a luxurious 
building The prayer niche of the mosque of ïnâl is 
made of carved stone with a molding comprising a 
sunrise motif filling the conch. 

The small mosque has two façades, one on the road 
and the other on a courtyard, and a modified cruciform 
plan. The reduced inner courtyard is the type usually 
covered by a wooden dôme or lantem and paved with 
marble, rather than the larger courtyard open to the 
sky with an ablulion fountain in the center 

The roofed cruciform plan is that of the qâ c a, or the 
réception hall, in residential architecture. In residential 
architecture, however, the central space was occupied 
by a marble fountain, usually octagonal, like the 
octagonal lantern above it that protrudes above the 
ceilirig of the ïwâns The palaces of the Citadcl, and 
peihaps other palaces as well, had dômes in their 


centers. Even the large, open courtyards were coveted 
against the sumtner midday sun, usually by tenting 
stretched on ropes. The earlier mosque of Aslam al- 
BahaT (1345) is cruciform with a roofed courtyard, but 
we do not know how many of the mosqttes with small 
courtyards were roofed 

In the second half of the fifteenth centûry, large mos- 
ques were no longer needed. With the inner space 
reduced and the living units concentrated in an inde- 
pendent structure, the smaller, covered courtyard was 
adopted, and mosques came to resemble residential 
réception halls. Already, in Fustât during the Fatimid 
period, the ïwâns in tbe qâ c a of a house were closed by 
doors and the courtyard was open to the sky, but no 
doubt protected by tents The adoption of the qâ c a plan 
was not the only borrowing from residential architec- 
ture. The double-storied living units themselves, as we 
see at lhe khanqâhs of Barsbây and ïnâl, hâve a plan 
that is borrowed from the rab c or apartment building. 
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THE RELIGIOUS-FUNERARY COMPLEX OF 
SULTAN AL-ASHRAF QÀYTBÂY (1472-74) AND 
HIS MADRASA AT QAL C AT AL-KABSH (1475) 

The Reugious-Funerary Complex 

Sultan Çhiytbây was niuc.h given to founding reli- 
gious institutions and his reign, like that of al-Nâsir 
Muhammad in the fourteenth century, was long and 
stable enough to give a style a chance to develop in the 
various important monuments he sponsored. 

The architecture of this period was not gigantic but 
tended rather toward refinement of proportions, and it 
was a golden âge for stone carving Marble work, 
especially on façades, also played a prominent rôle in 
architectural décoration Compared to architecture 
during the reign of al-Nâsir Muhammad, the style of 
the Qaytbay period was more homogeneous, undis- 
turbed by new ideas, foreign éléments and daring inno- 
vations It was a period of consolidation rather than of 
innovation 

The Mosç>ue 

Like most of the other religious funerary complexes, 
Qâytbây’s was composed of several structures, not ail 
of which hâve survived. The main and best preserved 
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PI 103. The religious-funerary complex of Sultan Qàytbây 


is the mosque, also called a madrasa, with the founder’s 
mausoleum. 

It is a relatively small structure with two free stand- 
ing façades. The south side has a trilobed portai with 
a groin vault decorated with ablaq inlay and some 
stalactites (s PL 19), with a sabïl-kuttâb to its left and 
the minaret to the right Projecting Irom the southeast 
side of the building is the magnificent, though not 
large, mausoleum dôme. 

The minaret, slender and élégant, is of stone, carved 
with stats in high relief Its bulb has a carved, twisted 
band on the neck. The sabll has a richly painted and 
gilded wooden ceiling, and in the vestibule are a stone 
bench and cupboard with doors inlaid with wood and 
ivory 


The Interior 

A pariicularly handsome umbrella-like groin vault, 
is above the passage leading to the inter iot, next to the 
recess with wooden lattice doors where water jugs were 
kept cool The interior is a qa c a, with two unequal 
ïwâns and two recesses, ail richly ornamented with 
marble lloor, polychrome marble dadoes, and stucco 
with colored glass Windows The vividly painted 
wooden ceiling and wooden lantern above the central 
area hâve been restored along with the rest The prayer 
niche is of stone, with albaq inlaid patterns sitnilar to 
those of the portai conch Keel-arched niches with Win- 
dows decorate the corner recess around the covered 
courtyard. An inscription band frames the central 
upper space. 

The mausoleum is icached from the courtyaid Its 
prayer niche is oi paneled, carved and painted stone 
The stalactites of the stone pendentives are lïnely 
carved. 

None of the living units has survived, though the 
foundation deed refers to various apartments for the 
Sufis and others attached to the foundation Though 
the foundation deed calls the building a madrasa, it 
does not refer to any systematic cuniculum of instruc- 
tion in Islamic law It is noted that Sufis should attend 
sessions in the mosque, but no reference is made to 
their being boarders, and there was no kitchen attached 
to the structure The term madrasa must hâve been 
used simply by tradition, rather than as referring to a 
particular function It was an ordinary Friday mosque, 
and such mosques normally had sessions for Sufis 

On the west side of the mosque is the small mauso- 
leum built by Qaytbay before he became a sultan It 
has arabesque carvings There are other funerary struc- 
tures and a maq c ad or loggia, this one pierced by a row 
of Windows within blind arches opening onto the 
exteiioi of the complex. As usual in an important 
funerary complex, there were residential buildings. On 
the north side of the mosque the temains of an animal 
watering trough can be seen, decorated with keel- 
arched cai ved niches. Further north is the façade of the 
rab c belonging to Qaytbay 

The Rab c 

The rab c of Qaytbay, as the portai shows, is buried 
more than two meters under the présent Street level It 
has a magnificent groin-vaulted trilobed portai flanked 
by the sultan’s blazon. Though the shops are now 
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buried, an idea can be had of the architecture of the 
apartments, whose wooden ceilings were painted. 

A rab c may be built above storerooms or workshops 
of a coraplex called a wakâla, qaysariyya, or khan. 
Usually, the living units of a rab c hâve Windows onto 
the Street, unless they are built around a couttyard and 
hâve Windows over the courtyarcl, as at the wakâla of 
Sultan al-Ghürï (s. PI. 35) Qâytbây built another 
wakâla with a iab c above it near Bàb al-Nasr, and 
another which is now in ruins, near the mosque of 
al-Azhar 

The Madrasa at Qal c at al-Kabsh 

This madrasa, built by Qâytbây, is in the quarter 
called Qal c at al-Kabsh, on the eastein side of the 
mosque of Ibn Tülün. It is a free-standing building, 
with two entrances enhanced by two portais of different 
styles. 

The minaret stands on the noitheasl corner near the 
northern entrance which has a trilobed portai whose 
conch is carved with a géométrie pattern with no other 
décoration The other portai, on the southeastern side, 
is for this period almost old fashioned, with its semi- 
dorne above bunches of stalactites 

The minaret is unusual in thaï it has only two stories 
Its lower balcony rests on a carved octagonal base 
rather than upon stalactites, and the carved circular 
shaft above it is surmounted by a columned pavilion 

An interesting feature of the façade is the style of the 
uppet Windows, the type hitherto used in the transi- 
tional zone of dômes, a double arch surmounted by a 
bull’s-eye No marble décoration was used 

The interior is the qa c a plan with a plain prayer 
niche made of stone. The wooden ceiling is richly 
painted with arabesque patterns. 
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THE SABÏL OF SULTAN QÂYTBÂY (1479) 

On Salïba Street, between the complex of Shaykhü 
and the right-hand side of the square below the Citadel, 
stands a handsome sabïl-kuttâb built by Sultan Qâyt- 
bây. It is a free-standing structure with a trilobed portai 
on its western façade, and large iron-grilled Windows. 



PI 105 The sabïl-kuttâb of Sultan Qâytbây at Salïba 


The upper structure, which must hâve been a kuttâb, 
is a modem restoration. 

The façades of the sabil aie al] richly decorated with 
polychrome marble inlay and carved stone in the saine 
style as was used later at the mosque of Qijmas al- 
Ishâqï Alter its ablaq painting was renewed, making 
the inlaid pattern and carved details more visible, the 
groin-vaulted trilobed portai regained its original 
glamor. Cairo’s dust has taken care of applying the 
patina. The portai vault is flanked on both sides by 
carved medallions with the name and epithet of Sultan 
al-Ashraf Abu ’l-Naçr Qâytbây. 

The lintels are not simply joggled like those of the 
Bahri Mamluk period, but the inlaid blue and white 
marble forms a variety of intricate arabesque patterns 
on the façade. Eacli window is surmounted by two such 
décorative slabs, one above the other, and both are sur- 
mounted by medallions inlaid with arabesques in the 
same style and framed by carved moldings. Bits of red 
stone and ceramic enhance the effect of stone and 
marble interaction 

This is the eailiest fiee-standing sabïl-kuttâb, not 
attached to a mosque, a combination that came to 
predominate in the Ottoman period. 

THE CISTERN OF _ 

YA C QUB SHAH AL-MIHMANDAR (1495/6) 

The domed cistern ( sihrïj ) built by Ya c qüb Shah 
al-Mihmandâr at the foot of the Citadel, facing it from 
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PI 106 The cistern of Amir.Ya'-qub Shah al-Mihmandàr 

the east, is not just a structure to store and provide 
water, but a memorial building of very spécial interest 
Its founder, Ya c qüb Shah was not a prominent amir, 
but he owed much to his master Sultan Qaytbây, to 
whose glory he dedicated this building, as its inscrip- 
tion, unique in Gairo’s Mamluk epigraphy reveals. 
The inscription running along the whole façade as its 
sole décoration commémorâtes in giowing terms the 
victory of Mamluk troups over the Ottomans and the 
capture of theit general al the battle of Adana in 1486, 
years before the eompletion of the cistern These l'acts 
are tecorded in a literary style, unconventional for 
architectural epigraphy but comparable to thaï of 
médiéval épies 

Dômes in médiéval architecture were not restricted 
to religious or funeral architecture; they also sur- 
mounted ail types of secular buildings. The 
undecorated cistern is surmounted by a smali dôme 
occupying hall its width A shallow trilobed portai leads 
fhrough a cross- vaulted vestibule to the domed room. 
The inscription relers to two dômes and two cisterns, 
but only this domed structure survives 
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THE MOSQUE OF QÀDÏ ABU BAKR IBN 
MUZHIR (1479/80) 

This mosque, erected in a quarter on the west sidc 
oi al-Mu c izz Street, is typical of the style of the time, a 


smali architectural jewel. Its minaret is located at the 
corner where the west and south façades meet and is 
carved with star patterns The conch of the trilobed 
groin-vaulted portai rests on two, instead of the usual 
three, arches and thus recails the squinches of the 
Fadâwiyya Dôme. 

The interior uses a qâ c a plan with a variation: the 
two larger ïwâns, instead of facing the covered court- 
yard with a large arch, hâve a triple arch supported by 



PI 107 The mosque of Qadî Abu Bakr Ibn Muzhir, the qibla 
ïwân 




PI 108 Window spandrel with marble inlay and signature of 
the craftsinan at the mosque of Abü Bakr Ibn Muzhir (draw- 
ing “The Mosques of Egypt”). 
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a pair of columns. The side recesses hâve one arch 
each A inarble medallion covers lhe central part of the 
floor 

Another distinctive feature of the interior is the 
marble décoration on the qibla wall The spandrels of 
the window arches and of the prayer niche itself are of 
finely inlaid marble, not as seen before with stones and 
marbles that dictate géométrie patterns, but with a dark 
gypsum-like colored paste that allows délicate curved 
lines, very finely drawn as on Persian carpets. The 
craftsman, c Abd al-Qàdir al-Naqqâsh, naqqâsh meaning 
decorator, clesetvedly proud of his work, placed his 
signature in the same medium in a prominent place in 
the middle of a carved field above a window The 
mosque of al-Màridânï lias a marble inscription slab 
executed in this technique, on the north wall of its sanc- 
tuary; the inscription is made of green paste inlaid into 
the marble surface. Its vigorous style differs, however, 
from the work of c Abd al-Qâdir 
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THE FADÂWIYYA DOME (1479-81) 

For its period, the square domed building standing 
in the modem quarter of c Abbâsiyya, once the northern 
outskirts of the médiéval city between Husayniyya and 



PI 109 The Fadâwiyya Dôme or Qubbat Yashbak. 


Raydâniyya, is in many respects an architectural sur- 
prise. Its popular name, Qubbat al-Fadâwiyya, dates 
from the Ottoman period. It is called in médiéval 
sources Qubbat Yashbak. It once stood near a hip- 
podrome amidst gardens and résidences, overlooking 
an artifïcial pool dug by the founder to enhance the 
view. Amir Yashbak min Mahdï al-Dawâdâr was one 
of the most powerful and wealthy amirs during Sultan 
Qâytbày’s reign. Yashbak also built for himself a 
mausoleum not far away, which is no longer extant 
The building, part of a complex the rest of which lias 
disappeared, is often mentioned in the chronicles of Ibn 
lyâs and always in connection with excursions, ban- 
quets, and processions of the sultan and his amirs 

The Exterior 

Although domed, the building is not a mausoleum 
but a mosque We do not know if there ever was a 
minaret, but there is no architectural trace of one on 
the structure now extant. As a mosque entirely covered 
by a dôme, it is of spécial interest, and it is also the 
largest brick dôme of Mamluk Cairo. The domed 
chamber rneasures 14.30 meters to a side 

The exterior is unusually plain, with one upper and 
two lower Windows, except on the south side The Win- 
dows are not in tbeir usual, recesses and the walls are 
therefore undecorated. The dôme itself is also undeco- 
rated, starting from the cubic building without any 
exterior transitional zone 

The portai is a shallow recess crowned with stalac- 
tites in a rectangular frame with an inscription band on 
each side of the door The inscription refers to Sultan 
QSytbây as the founder, but historié accounts leave no 
doubt that Amir Yashbak began its construction He 
died before completing it and the Sultan saw to its com- 
pletion 

The Interior 

Another particular feature of this building is that the 
prayer hall is built above a vaulted First story. The most 
extraordinary feature about the dôme of Yashbak is 
that the entrance to the domed area, or prayer hall, was 
not reached as it is today by a flight of steps, but was 
originally connected to the Husayniyya quarter by a 
long passage built on an arcade The exact function of 
this long elevated passage is not clear, but it mighl hâve 
been connected with the hippodrome once located 
nearby 
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The portai leads directly into the prayer hall without 
bend or vestibule The interior space is impressive, 
owing to the height and width of the dôme The transi- 
tional zone of the dôme, as we hâve seen from the 
outside, does not rest above the rectangular part, but 
within its walls, so thaï the dôme proper begins 
immediately above the cube. The transitional zone dif- 
fers from the usual type and has large trilobed squin- 
ches, each sel within a large pointed arch This tiilobed 
squinch is reminisc.ent of the trilobed groin vaulted por- 
tais of the fifteenth century and was no doubt influ- 
enced by them, as the structural principle of transition 
ftom a rectangular to a spherical space is the same The 
zâwiya for the Rifà c iyya order built by Sultan Barsbây 
near his mausoleum is a dorned hall on similar squin- 
ches, and there were other zâwiyas of this type of 
architecture which hâve not survived 

Under each of the squinches are two Windows at the 
corner The space between the squinches is filled with 
a pointed blind arch on each wall, to make the transi- 
tional zone homogeneous. The drum of the dôme is 
pierced with a row of Windows 

Décoration 

The décoration is also exüaordinary, for the entire 
interior except for the marble dado and maible prayer 
niche, of which only traces remain, is covered with 
catved stucco, once also painted and gilded A large 
variety of patterns cover the transitional zone, each sec- 
tion differently treated, partly with géométrie designs 
and partly arabesque. These patterns hâve no parallel 
in contemporary architectural décoration, and indeed, 


except for this dôme and the mosque ol Sultan Qâytbây 
in Rawda, no other building of the period is decorated 
with stucco. At the mosque in Rawda, however, very 
little of the décoration has survived 

There are two inscription bands, also of stucco, 
underneath the dôme, one directly above the squinches 
and the other above the drum. The Iswer inscription is 
Quranic, the upper one commémorâtes the pilgrimage 
of Sultan Qâytbây in 1480 The entire interior of the 
dôme has répétitive stucco arabesques, sonie of which 
still hâve fine paint and gold. The patterns recall the 
carved décoration on the dôme of Qânibây al- 
Rammâh 
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THE MOSQUE OF AMIR AZBAK AL-YÜSUFI 
(1494/5) 

The mosque of Arnir Azbak al-Yüsufï occupies a cor- 
ner between two streets, has a sabïl-kuttâb, and is built 
on a side Street off Ibn Tülün’s Salïba. It has a carved 
minaret; the pattern in the middle section is similar to 
that of the minaret of Sultan Qâytbây at Qal c at al- 
Kabsh The façade, including the portai, is richly 
decorated in the usual Qâytbây style. 

There is no dôme. Though the founder is buried 
inside, there is no particular architectural enhancement 
of his tomb, which is located in the east side recess to 
the left of the entrance A noteworthy feature, however, 
is the window connecting this funerary Twân with the 
entrance vestibule, and tlius with the Street, so that the 
passer-by may see inside 

The dikkat al-muballigh is attached to the wall of the 
western ïwân, facing the prayer niche 

Residerrtial structures were located near the mosque 
as the remains of a qâ c a there indicate 
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THE MOSQUE OF AMIR QIJMAS AL-ISHAQI 
(1479-81) 

The niosque of Amir Qijmas al-Ishâqî is popularly 
known by the name of Shaykh Abü Hurayra who was 
buried theie last century It is a congregational (Friday) 
rnosque located in the Darb al-Ahmar quarter south o( 
Bâb Zuwayla The mosque stands above a row ol 
shops, has three façades, and occupies a triangle in a 
bifurcated Street An elevated passage connects the 
mosque wilh the ablution fountains The sabîl-kuttâb is 
a separate structure across the Street fiom the north side 
of the mosque and has only one large façade Although 
the building had to be squeezed into a narrow plot, the 
architect dealt successlully vvith these restrictions. 

The Exterior 


The façade of this niosque is among the most char- 
acteristic of the late Mamluk period, with dense orna- 
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mentation in a relatively small space. The Windows on 
the three sides of the façade are on two levels, placed 
close together and occupying most of the façade The 
lower ones hâve lintels of polychrome inlaid marble. 
The treatment of these lintels with a great variety of 
complicated patterns, as at the sabll of Sultan Qâytbày 
at Salïba, has no patallel in earlier architecture and 
forms a characteristic feature of Qâytbây’s décorative 
style. Stone panels with a net-like motil contribute to 
the façade ornamentation, as do the richly c.arved 
engagée! columns at the corners 

The portai of the mosque, located on the southeast 
side of the façade, has a trilobed groin-vaulted arch 
with ablaq inlaid masonry The central part of the por- 
tai recess also has an inlaid medallion. In contrast to the 
heavily decotated façade, the dôme and the minaret are 
unadorned, which is quite unusual for this period. The 
dôme is a narrow, plain brick construction, and the 
minaret is not carved in the middle portion as it usually 
is. The three rings of stalactites and keel-arched niches 
of the octagonal first story are the only orna- 
ments 

The Interior 

The interior, a qà c a plan, is colorful and diflets little 
from other mosques of the period except in the details 
of the décoration c Abd al-Qâdir al-Naqqâsh worked 
here also, decorating the spandrels of the cjibla Win- 
dows. The prayer niche under the conch is masterfully 
decorated with panels of white marble inlaid with a 
dark-colored paste forming extremely fine scrolls or 
arabesques. In the very center ol the decorated field, 
the artist proudly put his signature, as he did at the 
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Fig 30 The mosque of Amir Qijmas al-Ishâqï (Depaitment 
of Antiquities) 


inosque of Abu Bakr ibn Muzhir, in a stroll, wiilten 
twice symraetrically from left to right and righf to left. 
This device, common in North African art, can be seen 
in one of lhe Windows of the mosque of al-Hâkim, 
though in quite a different style This type of marble 
work, which must hâve been the ci cation of c Abd al- 
Qâdir, is one of the last innovations in the médiéval 
décorative arts of Cairo 

In the western Iwân, opposite the qibla, a thick 
cornice of painted and gilded wooden stalactites, runs 
along the upper part of the wall just underneath the 
ceiling The dôme, next to the qibla ïwân, bas an 
extended transition zone and is so small that it looks 
frotn the inside like a tower Another notable feature in 
this mosque is the use of sliding doors in the vestibule, 
the only known example in the Mamluk period It 
appears that the architect devised this solution to cope 
with the rather restricted space available for doors. 
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THE MOSQUE OF AMIR QÂNIBAY 
AL-RAMMAH (1503) 

The foundation deed calls the mosque of Amir 
Qânibày a madrasa, but it functioned as a mosque with 
the usual Suiï services. A iab c in its neighbothood 
endowed the foundation and at the same time provided 
housing for the staff attached to it The mosque 
included a library, a room near the sanctuary, served 
by a librarian. 

The extraordinal y façade of this building deserves 
spécial mention The architect made ample use of the 
large site on a hill overlooking the hippodrome, the 
mosque of Sultan Hasan and the horse market, creating 
a façade that is notable among Cairo monuments 

The long façade has, from left to right, a sabîl-kuttâb 
at the western corner, a reclangular double-headed 
minaret, a trilobed groin-vaulted portai to the right of 
the minât et, and on the eastern side and corner, a stone 
mausoleum dôme carved in a répétitive arabesque pat- 
tern. The whole façade is reached by a ramp. Its com- 
position is altogether quite harmonious. 

A double-headed minaret was built by Sultan al- 
Ghürï at al-Azhar Qânibày himself built another 
mosque in the Nâsiriyya quarter which also has a 
rectangular double-headed minaret. 

The interior reveals some variations on the qâ c a 
plan. The iwân with a prayer niche, instead of having 
a liât ceiling, has a shallow vault on spherical penden- 
tives, the type seen at Bâb al-Futüh The stone courses 
are alternately painted to give an ablaq effect The 
lowest course has a carved inscription and blazons. The 
Windows above the prayer niche are also unusual, for 



PI 113 The religious-funerary complex of Amir Qânibày al- 
Rammâh. 
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instead of being set in pointed arches, they are like 
those usually found on the transition zone of dômes, 
three round surmounted by three circular ones, or 
bull’s-eyes The prayer niche is made of stone and its 
conch has ablaq inlay. The Twàn opposite the qibla is 
cross vaulted. 

The four ïwâns open onto the central space through 
a pointed arch with ablaq voussoir The mausoleum 
dôme is entered front the covered courtyard and is con- 
nected by doors to the qibla Twàn 
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THE MADRASA ANDKHANQÀH OF SULTAN 
AL-GHURI (1503/4) 

Though the teign of Sultan al-Ghürl followed shortly 
after that of Qâytbây, it witnessed a clear décliné in 
quality of craftsmanship, particularly in the stone 


catving and rnarble inlay that so richly embellished 
Qâytbày’s monuments Some innovations, however, 
did appear in minaret architecture 

The funerary complex of Sultan al-Ghürî, in the 
Fahhâmïn quarter (charcoal market) in al-Mu c izz 
Street, is interesting as an architectural composition 
built on both sides of a Street. The western side includes 
a Friday madrasa-mosque built on the qà c a plan, and 
the eastern side includes a khanqâh and mausoleum as 
well as a sabïl-kuttàb. 

The Madrasa 

The western façade has a trilobed stalactite portai, a 
tirâz band, and a minaret projec.ting at its south edge 
The minaret is four-storied, a rectangular structure 
front bottom to top, with arched panels on each side 
The top originally had four bulbs instead of just one, 
and they were made of brick and covered with green 
tiles The présent top with five bulbs is a modem addi- 
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tion, and a misrepresentation of the original There 
were already minarets with double bulbs, such as those 
at the mosques of Qânibây al-Rammâh and that of al- 
GhürT at al-Azhar When Muhammad Bey Abü’l- 
Dhahab built his mosque he crowned its minaret with 
five bulbs 

The interioi is ric.hly paved and paneled with black 
and white rnarble Stone carving covers the walls but if 
is of poor quality, shallow and répétitive. Of interest 
are the stalactites that frame the upper walls of the 
covered courtyard, underneath the skylight 


The Khanqâh and Mausoleum 

This structure also has a trilobed stalactite portai and 
a tiiâz band On its northern edge a sabïl-kuttàb pro- 
jects into the Street with three façades The mausoleum 
on the south side of the inlerior now has only its rec- 
tangular base and transition zone The dôme, made of 
brick and covered completely with green tiles, collapsed 
at the beginning of this century We know fhaf the 
mausoleum dôme of Itnâm Shafi c I was also covered at 
one time with gteen tiles, perhaps after al-Ghürï’s 
restoration The Itansitional zone is made of stone 
pendentives 

On lhe left or north side of the enl rance vestibule is 
a qâ c a that is called a khanc[âh, though no living units 
were attached to it The waqf deed says that Sufîs 
should hâve thei: meetings there, but does not refer to 
any living accommodations providec! for (hem A few 
living units are attached to the madrasa across the 
Street 

This building, unlike ail previous royal foundations 
along the Street, has its façades unadjusted to the Street 
alignment They instead make an angle, leaving the 
space between the two façades widening into a sort of 
square. The square was rented for market slalls, the 
income contributiug to Sultan al-Ghmî’s endowment. 
David Roberts’ nineteenth-centuiy engraving shows a 
textile market there, and today there are still shops and 
booths on both sides of the Street, the tent of which is 
collected by the Ministry of Waqfs and used in main- 
taining the religious buildings and their personnel. 
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THE RELIGIOUS-FUNERARY COMPLEX OF 
AMIR QURQUMAS (1506/7) 

The funerary complex of Amir Qurqumâs included 
a Friday mosque with Sufi services. Its layout is very 
similar to that of Sultan Qâytbây’s mosque, with the 
minaret at the right of the. portai, the sabll-kuttâb at the 
left side, and the dôme on the southeast cornet of the 
building adjoining the qâ c a-plan prayer hall 

The dôme has carved lozenges in the lower part and 
a zigzag pattern on the upper paît. The minaret has 
lozenges carved on the faceted micldle section and a 
zigzag profile like that of the mosque of Sultan ïnâl 
An interesting feature preserved in this complex is 
the qair, the terni used in the waqf deed to designate the 
hall on the south side of the mausoleum This was a 
tesidence overlooking the cemetery to the south, east 
and west frorn large iron-grilled windows surmounted 
by arched openings in pierced stone rather than stucco 
There are latrines and bedrooms near it. The founders 
of large religious foundations often attached residential 
stiuctures to their buildings, particularly if the founda- 
tion was for Sufîs, like the khanqâh of Shaykhü, or was 
located in the cemetery where the founder went for 
feast days and other occasions The complex of Barsbây 
has apartments attached to it, and that of Qâytbây still 
has a maq c ad or réception loggia. 

The complex of Qurqumâs had apartment com- 
plexes as well, occupying sites on both sides ol the 
cemetery road. A rab c on one side has survived, with 
living units built on two lloors and a latrine on both 
floors of each apartment The foundation deed States 
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Fig 31 The religious-funcrary complex ol Amir Qurqumâs (Depaitment of Antiquities) 


that these dwellings could be occupied by members of 
the foundation’s staff, as well as others, meaning that 
the inhabitants might be families with wornen and 
children. Like most of tlie foundations of its lime, the 
complex of Qurqumâs was a mosque with multiple 
functions, not a khanqâh with a monastic. community 

Bibi iography 

Misiorowski, AncJizej Mausoleum oj Qjaqumâs in Caito An Example of 
the Anhiteclme and Building Ai t of the Mamlouk Peiiod Waisaw, J '019 

THE MADRASA-MOSQUE OF AMIR 
KHAYRBAK (1520-21) 

Amir Khâyrbak was the governor of Aleppo duiing 
the reign of Sultan al-Ghürï As a leward for betiaying 
the sultan and cooperating with the Ottoman con- 
querors, he becante the Ottomans’ first governor of 
Egypt after their conquest in 1517 He built his mosque 
in 1520/21. 

The Exterior 

The building that stands at Tabbâna reveals to the 
passerby coming down front the Citadel to Bâb 
Zuwayla a carved stone dôme and carved brick 


minaret The dôme is tovered with a répétitive ara- 
besque pattern and the minaret has a géométrie stucco 
design carved on the brick shaft; the top has been lost, 
but old illustiations show that it was of the usual 
pavilion type 

The façade of the building is not régulai'. On the 
south side under the dôme, the wall is on an angle On 
the western or slxeet side, the wall is adjusted to the 
Street alignmenl between the mausoleum and the ruins 
of the palace. On the eastern side of the dôme there is 
an arch including an interior staircase connecting the 
palace with the mausoleum This palace was built by 
Amir Alîn Aq in the late thirteentb century and was 
subsequently inhabited by various amirs, including 
Khâyrbak The façade of the mausoleum has arched 
windows in pairs surmounted by circulai' Windows. 
The lower windows are rectangulai Carved stone 
panels and joggled lintels decorate the façade. 

A trilobed groin-vaulted and marble inlaid portai 
leads through a corridor into a courtyard front where 
the mosque is reached, an uncommon approach to a 
mosque. To the left side of the portai, across an 
entrance passage, is a sabll-kuttàb The courtyard on 
the east side of the mosque is occupied by a tomb and 
is bordered by Salàh al-Dïn’s eastern city wall, 
separating it ftom the cemetery of Bâb al-Wazïr 
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The Interior 


The interior of the mosque is not a qâ c a plan, but a 
hall consisting of three cross vaults supported by 
pointed arches. The central vault has an octagonal 
opening to admit light The eastern wall, with the 
prayer niche, paneled like the rest of the wall with a 
polychrome marble dado with a conch of plain stone, 
shows an awkward feature The Windows above the 
prayer niche are partly hidden by the curve of the cen- 
tral arch supporting the vault, as if the architect had 
begun the walls with the intention of roofing them as 
usual with a wooden ceiling, but then changed his mind 
after the qibla wall was erected and instead added 
arches for the vault 

A shortage of wood might explain this anomaly. 
Egypt always had to import its wood, and in Sultan al- 
Ghürl’s time, it would hâve been imporled frorn 
Ànatolia At the time this building was erected, Egypt 
was already embroiled in the disturbances caused by 
the Ottoman conquests, and thus the importation of 
timber may hâve been difficult 

The dikka, a loggia made of wood, is placed on the 
western wall opposite the prayer niche. This wall, 
adjusted to the Street alignment by irregular thicknesses 
ol the wall, includes recesses The qibla wall is not 
properly oriented to Mecca, as is the prayer niche in 
the ntausoleum. The irregularity is most likely due to 
lack of space, raising the question of whether the space 
occupied by the mosque was originally planned for 
PI 116 The madrasa and mausoleum of Amir Khâyrbak anothei purpose and later adapted for a religious 
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The Mausoleum 

At the back of the prayer hall, fating the entrance, 
is a tiilobed portai with a groin vault decorated with 
ablaq masonry and stalactites in the two side arches It 
leads into the mausoleum A spécial feature of this 
building is the treatment of the mausoleum entrance, 
which is enhanced by a portai and has a pair of 
maksalas This treatment is common on façades, not in 
interiors 

The mausoleum walls are not straight, and inside 
they also show irregularities in the arrangement ol the 
Windows The inner window openings do not corre- 
spond to the ou ter openings, so that the openings run 
obliquely through the thickness of the masonry, 

The mausoleum is dated 1502/3 but the foundation 
deed of the madrasa has the much later date of 1521 
The madrasa itself has no dated inscription, but there 
is no bieak in the masonry of the mausoleum and 
madrasa to suggest that they were constructed at dif- 
ferent times 

The foundation deed of the madrasa States that it was 
planned for ten students who were also Sufis. Five 
living units under the floor of the mosque, reached 
from the yard, provided their lodging. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


ARCHITECTURE OF THE OTTOMAN PERIOD 


THE MOSQUE OF SULAYMAN PASHA (1528) 

Sulaymân Pasha’s mosque is the first mosque founded 
in Cairo after the Ottoman conquest, but not the first 
religious Foundation It was preceded by the Takiyyat 
Ibrâhîm al-Kulshanî which was complet ed in 1524 
The mosque is located in the northern enclosure of the 
Citadel which was at that lime occupied by the 
Janissary corps of the Ottoman army. The provision 
that the shaykh of the mosque must be Turkish 
indicates its dedication to this corps 

The Exterior 

The mosque’s architecture owes very little to Cairene 
architectural traditions and its plan is entirely Otto- 
man It is a rectangular building, approximately half of 
which is occupied by the prayer hall, the other half by 
a courtyard The prayet hall is a rectangular space 
covered by a central dôme, flanked by three half- 
dômes. The courtyard is surrounded by an arcade 
covered by shallow dômes. The central dorne, the 
shallow dômes around the courtyard, and the conical 
top of the minaret are ail covered with green tiles. 

This building has no façade, in the Cairene architec- 
tuial sense of paneling and décorative fenestrations. Its 
appearance is rallier introverted, and its small portai is 
an imitation of that of al-Nàsir Muhammad’s mosque 
nearby in the Citadel, a half-dome on stalactites The 
minaret stands to the left of the entrante on the south 
wall of the sanctuary, a high cylindrical faceted shaft. 
It uses a Mamluk device in the different styles of stalac- 
tite carving on the balconies, an exception among 
Cairo’s Ottoman minarets The profile of the dôme is 
rounded and squat. 

The Interior 

There is no vestibule; the entrance leads directly into 
the prayer hall. The central dôme rests on spherical 
pendentives. Its painting and that of the transitional 
zone hâve been restored The dikka is attached to the 
upper part of the wall facing the prayer nie he and is 


reached by an inner staircase It is also painted. The 
lower parts of the inner walls are covered with marble 
dadoes in Mamluk style and a frieze of carved marble 
inlaid with paste mns above the dado. 

A large marble pulpit, carved and painted, is sur- 
mounted by a conical top like that of the minaret, just 
as Mamluk pulpits had pavillons similar to those of 
their minarets 

A door in the western wall leads to a courtyard paved 
with marble. On (he west side of the couttyard is a 
shrine built in the Fatimid period by Abü Mansür ibn 
Qasta, popularly known as Sîdï Sâryâ The shrine is 
incorporated into the architecture of the mosque, and 
covered by a dôme larger than those around the cour- 
tyard The shrine includes the tombs of Ottoman 
officiais with cenotaphs topped with various types of 
turbans in marble, Until recently there was a wooden 
boat hanging above the cenotaph of lbn Qasta; it is a 
popular tradition in Egypt to place boats in saints’ 
shrines. 

On the north side of the courtyard another entrance 
leads to a second courtyard in front of a vaulted oblong 
building composed of two halls The outer hall opens to 
the courtyard and leads though a door into the inner 
hall. Both are roofed with two half dômes on spherical 
pendentives, facing each other According to the foun- 
dation deed, this building is a kuttâb Its dômes were 
covered with blue tiles; the mosque’s dômes are in 
green. The kuttâb has a prayer niche with stalactites in 
the conch. 
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THE TAKIYYA OF SULAYMAN PASHA (1543) 

The terni takiyya (from the Turkish tekke) désignâtes 
an Ottoman type of religious institution with boarding 
house functions. Its architecture, therefore, is charac- 
lerized by the présenté of living units for students or 
Sufis. 
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PI 118 The raosque of Sulayman Pasha. 
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PI 119 The takiyya-madrasa of Sulaymân Pasha 


The takiyya is the équivalent of the khanqâh and 
indeed, some takiyyas had strict régulations ternit) is- 
cent of the foundations of the early Mamluk period 
where Sufîs dwelt, worshiped, and studied, following a 
clearly defined curriculum Some takiyyas, such as the 
Sulaymàniyya and the Mahmüdiyya (1750), are 
Ottoman in architecture, a courtyard surrounded by 
living units behind an arcade with round arches and 
shallow dômes. r Phe foundalion deeds of later, eigh- 
teenlh century, religions institutions show that Sufisrn 
was no longer part of the activities of mosques and 
madrasas Instead, Sufi shaykhs pursued their rituals 
in the zâwiyas and takiyyas. 

Sometimes, the tertn takiyya was simply used to 
designate the part of the madrasa devoted to living 
quarters At the foundation of Muhammad Bey Abü ’l- 
Dhahab, a madrasa for the four Islamic rites, the 
students’ tesidence was called the takiyya, but no Sufîs 
were attached to the loundation 

The inscriptions on the Takiyya Sulaymàniyya do 
not include the term takiyya, but do refer to a madrasa. 
Takiyya Sulaymàniyya is the popular name and also 
the term used by hisforians 

The Mamluk-style façade has a groin-vaulted portai 
leading through a straight, cross-vaulted passage into 
the courtyard The courtyard is surrounded by a col- 
uinned arcade with round arches Behind each arc.h is 
the entrante to a cell, except on the axis of the entiance, 
which corresponds to the qibla. There, a domed room 
opens onto the courtyard and includes the prayer niche. 
Unfortunately, the foundation is not mentioned in the 
waqf deed of Sulaymân Pasha, so we do not know 


exactly how the madrasa functioned, or if the founda- 
tion originally included other structures. There is no 
mosque or minaret attached to il 
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THE MOSQUE OF MAHMÜD PASHA (1567) 

The mosque of Mahmüd Pasha is a free-standing 
building situated on the northeast side of the madrasa 
of Sultan Hasan, also facing the Citadel. Apart from its 
Ottoman minaret, the architecture is entirely Mamluk 
in style There are even two features copied from the 
Sultan Hasan mosque - locating of the mausoleum 
dôme behind the prayer hall to face the Citadel, and 
building the minaret on a semicircular, protruding but- 
tress flanking the dôme. The profile of the dôme is 
slightly shorter and more rounded than Mamluk 
dômes. 



PI 120 The mosque and mausoleum of Mahmüd Pasha 
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PI. 121 The mosque of Mahmud Pasha, interior view. 


The minaret is a slender circular tower that appears 
particularly elongated because of the circular buttress 
on which it rests. The same feature can lie seen at the 
nearby mosque of Sultan Hasan which might hâve 
inspired the Mahmüdiyya architect The shaft of the 
minai et, like the buttress, is ribbed with vertical 
moldings, and it has a balcony on stalactites at the roof 
level and another, higher balcony 

The rectangular hall’s ioof is supportée! by two pairs 
of colurnns, a feature found in the mosque of Sultan 
Batsbây in the cemetery, but here the columns are 
ancient Egyptian granité columns and their pointed 
arches are not parallel to the qibla wall, but form a rec- 
tangulai pavilion in the center of the mosque with a 
lantern in the ceiling to admit light The side aisles are 
slightly higher than the central aisle A loggia oi 
painted wood faces the prayer niche and is reached by 
an innei staircase 

There is no marble décoration, but intricate stucco 
and colored-glass Windows and a beautiful arabesque 
painted' ceiling make this mosque particularly attrac- 
tive. The fact that the mosque is ftee standing enhanees 
the effect of the light coming through the Windows. The 
dôme, beyond the qibla wall, rests on pendentives and 
is plain. It is one of the few domed mausoleums of the 
Ottoman period The mosque of Masïh Pasha (1575) at 
c Arab Yasâr in the cemetery southeast of the Citadel is 
similar in plan to this mosque, but its lantern is sup- 
ported by piers instead of columns 
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THE MOSQUE OF SINAN PASHA (1571) 

This mosque is one of the rnost interesting in 
Ottoman Cairo. It was built on the Nile shore at the 
port of Bülàq, which was at that time separated front 
the rest of Cairo and doser to the river than it is today, 
because the river has since shifted westward 

The mosque is set askew within its enclosure to 
maintain the Mecca orientation The mosque’s domed 
chamber is surrounded on three sides by an arcade of 
slightly pointed arches supporting shallow dômes; a 
minaret flanks the mosque on the south side The 
enclosure does not allow the mosque a Street lacade. Its 
architecture is dominated by the central dôme. The 
central dome’s profile is rourided, and the lower part 
has two rows of Windows, the upper ones in the shape 
of lobed arches. These are common on Fatimid 
buildings, but they are used only once in a dôme, at the 
shrine of Sayyida Ruqayya, built more than four cen- 
turies earlier. Between the lacets of the dôme that 
include the Windows, there are small buttresses or tur- 
rets crowned by onion-shaped tops, which give this 
dôme its particular appearance The minaret is a squat 
cylindrical shaft with one balcony and a conical top 
The mosque of Sinân Pasha has the largest stone 
dôme in Cairo, with a diameter of about fifteen meters. 
It is a half meter larger than the dôme of Barqüq 
The interior is heavily influenced by the architectute 
of the Fadâwiyya mausoleum. The transit ional zone is 
set within, not above, the rectangular part of the 
building and is composed of trilobed squinches, each 
within a pointed arch. The upper arch of the squinch 
is decorated with stalactites. Curiously, the inner lower 



PI 122 The mosque of Sinan Pasha at Bulâq. 
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Fig 33 The mosque of Sinan Pasha (Department of Anti- 
quities) 


Windows of the dôme do not hâve the same shape as 
they do on the exterior Their exterior shape is a double 
arch, inside they take the shape of rosettes filled with 
colored glass 

The prayer niche is decorated with Mamluk style 
polychrome marble Around the base of the dôme runs 
a gallery with a wooden balustrade whose function is 
not évident. The dikka is a wooden balcony facing the 
prayer niche reached, like the gallery, by a staircase in 
the wall. 
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THE MOSQUE OF MALIKA SAFIYYA (1610) 

Malika Safiyya was the Venetian wife of the 
Ottoman Sultan Murâd III When one of lier slaves, 
c Uthmân Aghâ, decided to build this mosque, he came 
up against legal problcms. It was found that as a slave, 
he was not legally entitled either to build a mosque or 
to rnake endowments, as his properties after his death 
should revert to his owner, Malika Safiyya As it could 
not be proved that the slave had been freed before his 
death, nor that he had the permission of his owner to 
make endowments, the endowment was considered 
illégal. Thus the mosque and ail other properties 
endowed to it reverted to Malika Safiyya 


The mosque is built on a level much higher than the 
Street and is reached by a long semicirc.ular flight of 
steps. The exterior walls are not decorated but there are 
Windows on two levels. A minaret flanks the building 
on the southeast corner. There are three èntrances, one 
on each façade, each composed of a shallow trilobed 
recess framed by a molding with angular loops They 
thus differ from the Street enfrance leading to the 
mosque complex, which has a trilobed groin-vaulted 
portai. 

The plan is similar to that of the mosque of Sulay- 
mân Pasha, with a similar courtyaid. The sanctuary, 
however, although also covered by a large rounded 
dôme, is flanked by small dômes instead of large half- 
domes. The latéral small dômes are supported by 
arches carried by columns. As at the mosque of Sinân 
Pasha, a wooden gallery runs around the inner base of 
the dôme; the dikka is opposite the prayer niche. Three 
doors, the central one larger, connect the sanctuary 
with the courtyard. The mosque of Malika Safiyya has 
one feature inherited from earlier architecture: a dôme 
over the prayer niche, it protrudes at the back wall of 
the mosque. 



Fig 34 The mosque of Malika Safiyya (Department of Anti- 
quities) 
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THE MOSQUE OF AMIR YÜSUF AGHÀ 
~ AL-HIN (1625) 

The mosque of Amir Yüsuf Aghâ al-Hïn is located in 
fhe neighborhood of the Islamic Muséum; il was built 
by an amir of Gircassian origin. Except for the minaret, 
its architecture follows Mamluk traditions. A 
mausoleum with a dôme, for the amir and his family, 
was attached to the building, but was demolished in the 
last century to make way foi the construction of 
Muhammad c Alï Street 

The mosque is a free-standing building with a qâ c a 
plan, decorated with polychrome marble in the Mam- 



P1 123 The mosque of Yusuf Aghâ al-Hm 



PI 124 The mosque of Yusuf Aghâ al-Hïn, view of the 
interior with mashiabiyya. 


luk style The original sabil-kuttâb can be seen on the 
eastern façade whith also includes the portai The other 
sabïl on the northwesfern corner of the mosque was 
added in this century, when the mosque was restored 
after the Khalïj was ftlled in and replaced by a Street. 
This new sabïl is an anachronism, as il is an imitation 
of the sabïl of c Abd al-Ra(imân Katkhudâ built about 
a century later than the mosque of Yüsuf Aghâ 

The interior displays an unusual leature in the 
mashrabiyya occupying the western wall The mosque 
was erected on the eastern side of the Khalïj and the 
Windows were placed to allow worshipers to enjoy the 
view of the canal and gardens outside, as was common 
in residential archilectuie. Another interesting detail is 
the presence of wooden balc.onies that occupy the whole 
width of the three ïwâns around the main one, and tbus 
add a kind of upper floor to the mosque. The function 
of lhese balconies is not quite cleat . It is unlikely that 
they ail were dikkas for recitations 
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THE MOSQUE OF SHAYKH AL-BURDAYNÏ 
(1616-29) 

This small building, located in the Dâwüdiyya 
quarter not far from the mosque of Malika Safïyya, is 
an architectural surprise It appears as if the architect, 
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PI. 125 The mosque of Shaykh al-Burdaynï 


ot the founder, tried to revive the style of Mamluk 
buildings of the Qâytbây period. Lavishly decorated, 
its interior contrasts with (liât of the Ottoman buildings 
already described Ils founder was not a Turk, nor a 
mentber of tlie ruling class, but an Egypdan shaykh of 
the Shâfi c ï rite. 

The façade treatment is totally Mamluk The 
mosque has two façades, the western one with the por- 
tai and a minaret on its right side. The minaret ’s First 
story is octagonal and the citcular second section is 
carved The upper part consists of a bulb resting on a 
balcony on stalactites, and is thus an imitation of late 
Marnluk minarets with a carved fïrst story decorated 
with keel-arched niches framed with moldings. The two 
balconies rest on stalactites of different patterns. The 
only différence between this and Mamluk minarets is 
that the bulb is not carried on an octagonal pavilion, 


but set directly above the balcony The quality of the 
carving is less refined than that of the Qâytbây period 
It is the only Ottoman minaret with an inscription 
band, here placed on the octagonal section It provides 
the date of 1623, which is much later than that of the 
mosque 

The mosque is L-shaped and very stnall. The qibla 
wall is entirely coveted with marble polychrome panels, 
and the other walls hâve a high marble dado. The Win- 
dows hâve stucco and colored-glass décoration. The 
prayer niche, richly decorated with inlaid marble and 
blue-glass paste, is one of the finest examples of décora- 
tion in the Mamluk tradition, and the wooden ceiling 
is richly painted Opposite the prayer niche are a dikka 
and a wooden frieze with an inscription band, also in 
late Mamluk style, running along the walls under the 
ceiling. The wooden pulpit with geometrical designs 
shows a successful revival of Mamluk art 

Shaykh al-Butdaynl, sponsor of the mosque, was a 
Shàfî c r Ëgyptian, not a Turk, and this may explain the 
traditional, local character of the mosque’s archi- 
tecture 
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THE MOSQUE OF AMIR C UTHMÂN 
KATKHUDÂ (1734) 

c Uthmân Katkhudâ, a wealthy amir, built a mosque 
together with residential and commercial buildings at 
Azbakiyya in the area which is today Opéra Square. 
Only the left side of the façade of the mosque was visi- 



P1 126 The mosque of Amir c Uthman Katkhudâ 
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PI 127 The mosque of c Uthmân Katkhuda, interior view 


ble from the Street; the rest was surrounded by houses 
and a iab c , a hammam, sabïl-kuttàb and a number of 
shops. The structures formed a complété city quarter. 

A groin-vaulted portai is in the center of the façade 
and a minaret stands on its left, or northwest corner 
Apart from the Turkish shape of the minaret and the 
blue-green Turkish tiles decorating the lintel of the 
entrance, the façade, with its recessed panels including 
Windows, is Mamluk in style. 



Fig 35 The mosque ol Amir c Uthmàn Katkhuda (Depart- 
ment of Antiquities) 


The entrance leads directly into the mosque from the 
western side. The mosque is hypostyle in plan, with a 
comtyard It is the only mosque of this period to hâve 
such an archaic layout. Marble columns support the 
beautiful painted wooden ceiling. The prayer niche is 
decorated with inlaid marble, also Mamluk in style. 
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THE MOSQUE OF MUHAMMAD BEY 
ABU’L-DHAHAB (1774) 

Like the mosque of Sultan Hasan, that of Muham- 
mad Bey Abü’l-Dhahab was a madrasa for the four 
rites of Islamic law, but unlike the late Mamluk foun- 
dations, it had no services foi Sufis. 

The Exterior 

Standing opposite al-Azhar in the middle of the city, 
it is architecturally an imitation of the mosque of Sinân 
Pasha at Bülàq, with slight différences. Sinân Pasha’s 
mosque is within a garden enclosure; Abü’l-Dhahab’s 
mosque, in the heart of the city, is surrounded by a 
façade wall. This wall is lower than the walls of the 
mosque proper, so that the arcades of the mosque are 
visible from outside the wall. The façade is paneled in 



PI 128 The madrasa-mosque of Muhammad Bey Abü’l- 
Dhahab 
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the Mamluk style with stalactite recesses including Win- 
dows. The mosque stands above shops on the east and 
south façades The profile of the dôme is similar to that 
of Sinân Pasha’s mosque and it has the same width but 
is built of brick. The Windows of the drum are the usual 
double-arched openings suitnounted by a circulai' one, 
diffeiing froin the lobed-arch Windows ol the Sinân 
Pasha dôme Buttresses in the shape ol turrets llank the 
sixteen corners of the drum. 

The minaret also differs in shape and location It is 
on the Southwest corner and is an imitation of the 
nearby minaret of Sultan al-Ghürî, which at the time 
AbüTDhahab founded his mosque, still had four 
bulbs The minaret ol Abü’l-Dhahab has five bulbs. 
The portai is also Mamluk, trilobed and groin vaulted, 
and the windows hâve in their lintels bits of green and 
blue Ottoman style files 

The Interior 

The portai, reached by a fiight of steps, leads to a 
ziyâda surrôunding the mosque on its east and south 
sides The ziyâda results front adjusting the façade to 
the Street alignment, making an angle with the main 
part of the building To the left of the entrante is a very 
elaborate east btonze grill behind which was once 
housed a very rich libtary 

Likc the mosque of Sinân Pasha, this mosque is com- 
posed of a central dôme surrounded on the three non- 
cjibla sides by an arcade supporting shallow dômes. 
The dôme at the northeast corner is oecupied by the 
tombs of the founder and his sister. The walls are 
paneled with Turkish and Tunisian tiles characteris- 
tically blue and yellow The funerary corner is enclosed 
with a lacy btonze giill 

The sanctuary, or domed area, has three entrantes 
leading from the three arcaded galleries through 
entrances enhanced by stalactite ciestings The interior 
has the trilobed large squinches seen at the Fadàwiyya 
dôme and Sinân Pasha’s mosque Mother-of-pearl 
inlaid along with marble, an exceptional décoration for 
this time, is found on the prayer niche which is paneled 
in early Mamluk style. The inscription bands are more 
Ottoman in style thàn Mamluk, set in cartouches 
undernealh the dôme and carved in rihânï script. They 
are painted and gilded The dikka is a remarkable 
wooden balcony that projects on brackets from the wall 
facing the prayer niche. 

On the south side of the mosque and separated from 
it by a wall is a two-storied complex ol roorns around 
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PI 129 Iron grill at the mosque of Muhammad Bey AbuT 
Dhahab 


a courtyard The foundation deed calls this a takiyya, 
and stipulâtes that it be used by Turkish students 
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THE MOSQUE OF HASAN PASHA TAH1R (1809) 

The mosque of Hasan Pasha Tâhir was huilt shortly 
after Muhammad c Ali came to power by one of his 
officers. The building, in the Hilmiyya quarter not far 
ftom the mosque of Ibn Tùlün, has a curiously hybrid 
character. 
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PI 130 The mosque and niausoleum of Hasan Pasha Tahir. 


The façade shows an obvious attempf to revive 
Mamluk architecture It has a trilobé portai with groins 
and to the right is a sabïl-kuttâb. Moldings are used 
densely, framing carved panels A minaret to the right 
of the sabïl-kuttâb is a strange imitation of Mamluk 
style with an octagonal First stoty and a circulât' second 
story with moldings The fhird story carries a bulb but 
is a continuons circulai’ shaft rather than a pavilion. 
Two balconies on stalactites are set between the three 
sections 

On the left side of the entrance is a niausoleum dôme 
of peculiar architecture. Its base is below the mosque 
toof and the lower part has a window with a stalactite 
recess and moldings. The transitional zone, which is of 
stone though the dôme is of brick, is Mamluk in style, 
with undulating steps The dôme itself is vertical and 
lliin, and is decorated with moldings. Its pointed profile 
thus differs from Mamluk dômes. 

Next to this dôme is another, rounded dôme of even 
more exotic character It was built for a brother of the 
mosque’s founder and tnay hâve been inspired by 
Turkish provincial architecture 

The interior of the mosque ol Hasan Tâhir is a hall 
whose roof is supported by tlnee pairs ol columns. 
There is a lantern, and the decoiation is of traditional 
Mamluk style 
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THE MOSQUE OF SULAYMAN AGHA 
AL-SILÀHDAR (1837-39) 

The mosque of Sulaymân Aghâ al-Silâhdâr, not far 
from the al-Aqnrar mosque on the opposite side of the 
Street, exhibits ail the décorative features of the 
Muhammad c Alï style 

The Exterior 

The lacade is relatively low and is composed of three 
sections On the north section the mosque stands above 
a row of shops. An entrance at the northernmost sec- 
tion leads to the courtyard of the mosque Further 
soufh is a round arched entrance between the mosque 
and the kuttâb, which is next to the sabïl rather than 
above it The minaret, an especially élégant shaft, tall, 


PI 131 The mosque of Amir Sulayman Agira al-Silâhdar 
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slender and cylindrical with an elongated conical top, 
stands between the madrasa and the mosque. It has one 
balcony on horizontal moldings. 

The façade of the sabll, a flamboyant display of late 
Ottoman décoration, rounded and built of marble with 
round arched Windows, is at the Southern part of the 
complex. Its cast bronze window grills hâve a very 
intricate lacy pattern. Above them are marble carvings 
imitating textile folds, a device of Italian Baroque ait 
Cartouches with Turkish inscriptions in nasta c liq script 
decorate the entire upper part of the sabïl façade and 
above these is a répétitive motif of acanthus-like leaves. 
A wooden carved and painted sunshade tops the sabïl 
façade. There is a great similarity between this sabïl 
and the one facing the madrasa of al-Nâsir Muham- 
mad, built in the same period (1828) by Ismà c ïl Pasha. 

Next to the sabïl of Sulaymàn Aghâ al-Silâhdâr is a 
round arch that frames the entrance on the side Street 
leading to another entrance to the mosque through a 
covered flight of steps. 


The Interior 

The interior combines features of both Ottoman and 
Cairene architecture. The courtyatd’s rounded arcades 
are covered with Ottoman style shallow dômes. Above 
the entrance to the mosque is a charming small semicir- 
cular balcony that is very Western in style The roofof 
the sanctuary is carried on fout identical marble col- 
umns, forming three aisles parallel to the qibla wall. 
They support round arches and a central lantern. The 
prayer niche, made of white marble, is decorated with 
Western style floral motifs and looks like something 
that might be found in a European baroque church 
The dikka is a gallery with wooden balustrade above the 
entrance, communicating with the small round balcony 
outside A row of horizontally pierced oval Windows 
bring light from the courtyard into the interior. 

Interestingly, and unexpectedly, the window recesses 
of the mosque show that the façade has been adjusted 
to the Street alignment by progressively thickening the 
wall, just as in the al-Aqmar mosque and ail the Mam- 
luk mosques on the same Street 
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THE MOSQUE OF MUHAMMAD C ALÏ (1830-48) 

In the architecture of his mosque, Muhammad c Alï 
Pasha, viceroy and initiator of Egypt’s modem âge, 
achieved a radical break with ail traditions character- 
izing Cairo architecture from the Mamluk to the late 
Ottoman period The break is emphasized by the 
choice of site. 

Muhammad c Alï pulled down the remains of Mam- 
luk palaces and their dependencies, described shortly 
before by Napoléon’ s scholars as the most impressive 
buildings in Cairo despite their dilapidated condition. 
Recent excavations show that in order to build the 
mosque on top of the preexisting structures, some ten 
melers of rubble were filled in. 

Just as Salâh al-Dïn many centuries earlier had 
abolished ail traces of Fatimid power and status by 
refusing to live in their palaces and having them 
dismantled and parceled out to his courtiers, so 
Muhammad c Alï destroyed ail traces of the Mamluk 
palaces from which Egypt had been ruled since the thir- 
teenth century That is why, among Cairo’s wealth of 
historié monuments, there is not one royal palace left 
from these periods 

It is, howevet, paradoxical that while politically 
Muhammad c Alï acted quite independently of Istan- 
bul, architecturally during his reign style came doser to 
that of Istanbul than ever before, including its Western, 
particularly French, influence Muhammad c Alï’s 
Cairo set out to abandon the oriental Middle Ages and 
begin the modem Western Age, in effect, to surpass 
Istanbul Muhammad c Alï, who was more eager to 
build modem factories than religious f'oundations, 
erected this mosque, where he is buried, as a monu- 
ment to himself 

Originally, the planning of this mosque was assigned 
to Muhammad c Alï’s French architect, Pascal Coste, 
who probably would hâve built it in the local Mamluk 
style, judging from his interest in Cairo’s traditional 
architecture. For some unknown reason, however, the 
Pasha changée! his mind and an Armenian architect, 
whose name is not known, designed the mosque on a 
plan similar to that of the mosque of Sultan Ahmad in 
Istanbul 

Because il is the most visible monument of Cairo, 
Muhammad c Alï’s mosque, the least Egyptian of 
monuments, became a symbol of the c.ity Popularly 
known as al-qafa, meaning citadel, it is thus confused 
as well with the works of Salâh al-Dïn. 
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PI 132 The mosque of Muhammad c Ah 


The long time it took fo complété this monument 
may be due to its size, gigantic by Cairo’s architectui al 
standards That combinée! with its prominent location 
and its profile, the dorned silhouette llanked by a pair 
of slender high minarets, contributed to its prestige. 
The minarets, over eighty rneteis high, stand on bases 
only three meters wide The architecture of the mosque 
is totally Ottoman, though its dômes are, relative to 
theii width, higher and less squat than those in 
Istanbul 

The plan is a central dôme carried on lour piers and 
spherical pendentives, flanked by four half-domes The 
courtyard, as at the mosques of Sulaymân Pasha and 
Malika Safiyya, is surrounded by rounded arcades 
cartying small dômes 

The mosque lias three entrances, on the north, west 
and east walls. The western entranc.e opens onto the 
courtyard, which also lias a northern and Southern 
entrance from the mosque In the middle of the court- 


yard is a marble ablution fountain with a carved 
wooden roof on columns, the whole lavishly decouited 
in a style recalling the decoiation of the sabîl-kuttâb 
facing the madrasa of al-Nâsir on Mu c izz Street built in 
1828 by Ismâ c il Pasha. The sabïl and the upper part of 
the courtyard façade are decorated with small oval wall 
paintings on which Mediferranean landscapes are rep- 
resented 

On the west wall of the courtyard is an iron clock 
presented to Muhammad c AlI by the French King 
Louis Philippe, with a tea salon on the upper level. Its 
style is a mixture of neo-gothic and oriental éléments 

The entire décoration of the building is alien to 
Cairene traditions, and in iact, to Islamic art There 
are no stalactites, géométrie shapes or arabesques; only 
the inscription bands continue an Islamic tradition. 
Even the marble chosen for décoration is different from 
that of earlier mosques: the walls and piers of the 
mosque are paneled with alabaster from Upper Egypt, 
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which is inappropriate for architecture as if détériorâtes 
quickly. 

Tn the Southwest corner of the sanctuary, within an 
enclosure richly decorated with bronze openwork, is 
the marble cenotaph of Muhammad c Alï In 1936 
serions structural deficiencies were fourni in the demie 
and il had to be totally rebuilt Tt took two years 
Between 1937 and 1939 the decoiation was renewed 


and in the mid of the 1980’s the whole c.itadel complex 
was again renovated 
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